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GFDNA Slates 
Trade Topics 
For Meeting 


CINCINNATI—The Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Association’s presi- 
dent and a leading grain trade figure 
will headline the speakers’ program 
during the GFDNA convention. The 
convention will be held Sept. 19-21 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel here. 

R. F. Cunningham, R. F. Cunning- 
ham & Co., New York, and head of 
the GFDNA, will speak and preside 
over main convention sessions which 
begin Sept. 20. Frank A. Theis, presi- 
dent, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co., Kansas City, will also speak 
Sept. 20. Mr. Theis has been chair- 
man of the National Grain Trade 
Council, vice president of the GFDNA 
and president of the Terminal Ele- 
vator Grain Merchants Assn. He was 
“guest of honor” at the 1950 GFDNA 
convention in Kansas City. 

Farm legislation for 1955 will be 
discussed by a panel on the after- 
noon of Sept. 20. The panel will in- 
clude R. C. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, representing the grain 
trade; Marvin McLain, director, grain 
division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, Washington, and Dr. George 
Montgomery, Kansas State College, 
department of economics and soci- 
ology. The discussion will be followed 
by a question and answer period. 

The Sept. 20 luncheon speaker will 
be George Bender, Ohio congressman 
from the 23rd district. 

Secretaries of the 52 state and 
regional associations affiliated with 


the GFDNA will meet Sept. 18-19, 
the first day being given over to grain 
trade matters, the second day to feed 
subjects. These secretaries will ar- 
range their own program. An inter- 
esting group of speakers has been ar- 
ranged for the feed session of the 
secretaries, on Sept. 19. This will be 
an open meeting. 

An excellent program has been ar- 
ranged for the women, and the first 
dinner for the ladies will be on the 
evening of Sept. 19. 

During the convention there will 
be a “hospitality room” open at the 
hotel for all women visitors. On Sept. 
20 there will be a tour of greater 
Cincinnati, with a luncheon stop on 
the Kentucky side of the river. Wom- 
en visitors will take in the reception 
that afternoon and the unique “Over 
the Rhine” banquet program that 
evening. On Sept. 21 there will be a 
luncheon for the women at the Pa- 
vilion Caprice of Hotel Netherland 
Plaza, followed by a style show. 

Several proposals will be made to 
the board of directors at Cincinnati 
concerning the possible convention 
cities for 1956 and later. Atlantic 
City has been tentatively set for the 
1955 convention. 

There will be no formal golf tour- 
nament in connection with this con- 
vention, although playing privileges 
will be provided for those who wish to 
play. 

It is urged that reservations be 
made early for the assurance of the 
desired accommodations. All reser- 
vations should be made directly to 
the Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincin- 
nati. The program booklet, a souvenir 
of the convention, will be prepared. 
Ads for this booklet should be mailed 
to Robert Early, Early & Daniel Co., 
Cincinnati Board of Trade, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


A. E. Staley Purchases Feed 
Business of Glidden Company 


Sale of the Glidden Co.’s livestock 
and poultry feed business to the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. was an- 
nounced this week by both companies. 
The sale price was not disclosed. 

The Staley firm with headquarters 
at Decatur, Ill, is the largest com- 
bined corn and soybean processor and 
also makes formula feeds. 

The Glidden Co., headquartered at 
Cleveland, Ohio, said it was selling 
its feed business because the com- 
pany needs the property and build- 
ings of the feed division at Indianapo- 
lis for use by its expanding chemurgy 
division, which processes vegetable 
oils and manufactures a wide variety 
of oilseed products, including indus- 
trial protein, lecithin, soya meal, flour 
and flakes, edible emulsifiers and 
steroid chemicals. 

The A. E. Staley company, the na- 
tion’s largest corn refiner and pioneer 
soybean processor, has been manu- 
facturing feeds since it began opera- 
tions as a corn refiner here in 1912. 
It has processed soybeans since 1922. 

The Staley company recently com- 
pleted a new million dollar formula 
feed plant at Decatur with a capacity 


of 100,000 tons a year. 
While the sale is effective Aug. 21, 


officials of both companies pointed 
out that the Glidden feed manufactur- 
ing facilities at Indianapolis would 
be used by Staley on a toll basis until 
arrangements can be made for pro- 
duction of the Glidden line of feeds in 
Staley’s Decatur plant. 

A. E. Staley, Jr., president of the 
Staley company, said that the com- 
pany is taking over the complete 
servicing of the Glidden feed divi- 
sion’s sales and dealer organization. 
Staley has leased Glidden warehouse 
facilities at Indianapolis and other 
points. 

In addition to its feed line, the Sta- 
ley company manufactures starches, 
syrups, vegetable oil, monosodium 
glutamate, grocery products and 
chemical derivatives. It processes 
more than 100,000 bu. of corn and 
soybeans daily. In 1953 company sales 
exceeded $130 million. 

The Glidden Co., founded in 1917, 
operates 40 plants throughout the 
U.S. and Canada and has sales vol- 
ume of more than $200 million annu- 
ally. Glidden products include paints 
and varnishes, chemicals, pigments, 
metals, foods, soybean products, vege- 
table oils, minerals and naval stores. 
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BROKER and DEALER 


1 Year $4, 2 Years $7 


Non-Commercial Wheat 


Area Plan Would Have 
Effect on Feed Market 


By JOHN OIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON-—High rigid price supports for basic farm 
commodities are headed for the ash heap as the result of congres- 
sional action taken this week by both chambers of Congress. 

_ Late this week a conference committee of both houses found 
itself in agreement that price supports for these commodities, includ- 
ing wheat and corn, will be between 824% and 90% of parity. That 
provision is in the farm bills of both houses, and it appeared certain 


that it would be included in any bill 
accepted by the conference commit- 
tee. 

Of special significance to the feed 
industry is a Senate amendment to 
the pending legislation offered by 
Sen. Milton Young (R.,N.D.) which 
would establish commercial and non- 
commercial wheat areas. 


Lower Support 

This provision, accepted by the 
Senate and likely to get conference 
committee approval, would take out 
of full price support more than 20 
wheat producing states plus many 
counties in other states which are 
contributory to the Chicago futures 
market. 

The Young amendment would pro- 
vide that for the newly proposed non- 
commercial wheat areas, price sup- 
port would be, as in the case of corn, 
only 75% of the level of support for 
the commercial area. 

According to the sponsor of this 
provision, more than 20 states would 
be ineligible for full price support for 
wheat, thereby making the crop in 
those states eligible for a price sup- 
port level equivalent only to the price 
of corn and feed grains. 

As the debate developed in the 
Senate, Sen. Young said that the 
plans would involve only some 20 
states with an average annual pro- 
duction of approximately 18 million 
bushels. 

More Areas Affected 

But a closer study of the bill as it 
went to conference discloses that the 
non-commercial wheat area decision 
means that many more states and 
counties within those states will be 
affected. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials are now working up a county 
skeleton map which will include all 
but 12 counties in New York, substan- 
tial parts of Virginia, the whole 
states of North and South Carolina, 
all but 18 counties of Pennsylvania, 
substantial parts of Lilinois, including 
the Cairo area and the two top coun- 
ty sections of that state, all of east- 
ern Ohio, substantial parts of Michi- 
gan, including the upper peninsula 
and the upper third of the lower 
peninsula, and major parts of Min- 
nesota. 

Briefly, the non-commercial area 
decision may make a big difference in 
the availability of wheat in the Chi- 
cago futures market if the lower price 
supported wheat should move into 


market channels and not into animal 
feeds. 
Feed Use 

Yet there is the feed use attrac- 
tion that is imminent in this non- 
commercial wheat area decision. 
Under the provisions of the bill fac- 
ing the conference committee, wheat 
in the non-commercial areas would 
be supported at only 75% of the 
price support level for that crop in 
the commercial wheat states. This 
means that if commercial area wheat 
for the next crop is to be supported 
at 824%% of parity, that non-com- 
mercial area wheat would be sup- 
ported at only approximately 62% 
of wheat parity, or about the sale 
price of corn at its support level. 

In turn this should mean that many 
millions of bushels of wheat will be 
in the feed market this year, either 
at the farm level for on-farm feeding 
or free wheat in Chicago to the ex- 
tent that the new proposal will affect 


(Continued on page 85) 


ADA Convention 
Jan. 27-Feb. 1 at 
Colorado Springs 


KANSAS CITY—tThe 1955 conven- 
tion of the American Dehydrators 
Assn. will be Jan. 27-Feb. 1 at the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., according to Joseph Chrisman, 
executive vice president of the asso- 
ciation. 
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Mail Bag 


4 YHE editorial “Steady Encroachment” in the July 31 issue of Feedstuffs 
] struck a highly responsive chord in the industry. Numerous letters 
agreed with the statement that virtually every development in U.S. farm 
policy during the past 20 years or so has been in the direction of complete 
domination by the government of the purchase and sale of principal farm 
commodities. It was agreed also that this is a threat, and a dangerous one, 
to private grain and feed distribution and, in the long view, to agriculture 
and to the country. 
What can be done about it is something else again. As we said, the 
alternatives are hard to sell politically, and they must be sold politically 
if the situation is to be changed. 


* * * 


WO letters received, while dissimilar in their approach to the problem, 

were similar in that they emphasized trade action, or trade weaknesses 
that show up in individual actions, and which may be responsible for lack of 
success in combatting the steady encroachment of the government agencies 
on the functions of private trade in agricultural commodities. 

A sound thinker on agricultural-trade prob!ems, and one who has observed 
them with sincere interest for a long time, is Ron Kennedy, executive vice 
president of the Minneapolis Grain Exchange. Mr. Kennedy has this to say: 

“Again it is seen, in your fine editorial ‘Steady Encroachment,’ that there 
is a p'ace to which all serious thought seems finally to lead, on the subject 
of government in the grain and feed business. You say the affected industries 
including the farming industry—-must combine their efforts to sell the 
basic principle of freely competitive marketing. 

“You have been saying this for a long time. I am sure you have noted, 
however, a tendency for each individual or group to become deeply concerned 
only when his or its particular ox is being gored. 

“The feed distributor who is apoplectic over the giving away of govern- 
ment ingredients to his customers may be somewhat less disturbed over his 
own purchases of grain direct from the CCC instead of in a competitive 
market. The man with a large investment in a brand new elevator may 
have a fairly benign attitude toward the Uniform Grain Storage Agreement 
and large government grain holdings. 

“It is to be hoped that some of the more thoughtful and long-headed 
persons in the farm commodity trades will consider literally what you are 
suggesting. Once enough such people come to the hard conclusion that there 
is no other solution to the problem, we will begin to see the necessary changes 
taking place in the aims, objectives and programs of the industry's trade 
organizations. 

“It is hard to believe that in a situation as desperate as the present one 
appears to be, for the cause of free markets, the industries are still, as you 
say, ‘concentrating their protests on the smaller skirmishes.’ Yet this appears 
to be true. 

“We have no substantial national program aimed at educating voters 
and their Congressmen as to the public benefits of competition in the distribu- 
tion of farm products. Further than this, and this is a hard but true thing 
to say, our trade programs often show the influence of those who feel the 
governinent operation of the business isn’t too bad anyway. 

“At some point along the line advice must crystallize in action, and at 
least one national program must emerge in grain, feed and farming that is 
based on the principle that risk and profit are inseparable. If you care to 
explore this concept with your readers, you may be astonished at the number 
and importance of those in the trade who will disagree. 

“You may be both astonished and dismayed at the willingness of some 
to say that a new era is here in America, and that big government taking 
most of the risks out of grain and grain products is a fine thing. 

“These people must be bypassed and forgotten, for they are content in 
the role of quasi-government servants, and confident of their abilities to fit 
into whatever program comes down from on high. They are no longer creative, 
and the creative ones will have to assume the leadership in our trade 
organizations if the principle of free marketing is to be embraced. 

“This is written with the thought that it may cause at least one or two 
or a half dozen to look about them and truly appraise the programs of their 


industry. If they do, they cannot escape the impression that the people 
who really believe a competitive market for farm products is good for 
America, are pretty sadly disorganized today. The cure for this is not alone 
talk or preaching, but actual work and leadership by those who would 
rather take their chances competitively in the 1960’s and 1970's instead of 
fitting into a nationalized grain trade.” 


* * * 
A 


SECOND letter is from E. G. Cherbonnier, feed consultant, St. Louis, 

who also is an experienced and sincere observer of farm commodity 
marketing: 

“Regarding your editorial in the July 31 issue I often wonder why we 
feed people don’t sell our products to government officials instead of ourselves. 
The Department of Agriculture is set up to advance agriculture and other 
groups must necessarily be of secondary interest—unless it is shown that 
they also advance agriculture. 

“Why do all of us talk about ‘handling drouth feeds through dealers,’ 
and so on? It seems to me that we should be talking about serving farmers 
better in the drouth area by properly supplementing government surplus 
grains and feedstuffs. Corn alone is an unbalanced feed and few farmers 
would choose to feed it alone. The same is true of cottonseed meal and any 
other single ingredient. 

“When corn, cottonseed meal, and other single ingredients are properly 
supplemented they go much further. This supplementing is the job of the 
feed industry and no one else can perform it as efficiently. 

“Shouldn’t we all be talking to government, state and county people 
about making the most of government and state help by feeding the animals 
properly balanced rations, which they particularly need during drouth times 
when their reserves are likely to be low. 

“If we sell that idea, we will automatically become a useful and recog- 
nized part of the drouth relief picture.” 


FEEDSTUFFS 
FORMULA FEEDS: HOW’S BUSINESS? 
FEATURE © 


Feed business remained generally slow this week, with no appreciable 
pickup noted in any area and only a little more optimism about the im- 
mediate future apparent in some. The lower trend in ingredient prices, 
tapering off of normal summer demand for feed and some uncertainties 
about how the government’s drouth program would affect business all had 
some influence on the trade. Hog and turkey feeds moved fairly well in 
the Midwest, while in dry areas dairy feed trade showed some gains. The 
index of wholesale feedstuffs prices declined 5.1 points to 237.7 in the week 
ending Aug. 11, and the feed grain index advanced 1.3 points to 222.4. 


(Ingredient details on pages 86-88.) 
Northwest 


Formula feed business this week 
rocked along about at the same level 
as the previous week in the North- 
west, with trade far from brisk but 
in most cases above the level of last 
August. 

Dealers and farmers are purchas- 
ing supplies on a hand to mouth 
basis only as the price level trends 
downward on most feeding materials. 
There didn’t appear to be any sure 
signs of a pick up in volume very 
soon. 

Turkey and hog feeds are currently 
the mainstays in production, with hog 
starters showing up surprisingly well 
for this season. Sales of poultry feeds 
showed a slight improvement but are 
generally disappointing. The sudden 
drop off in hatchings in July affected 
the over-all poultry feed picture. 

Dairy feed business is still dragging, 
although there are reports of drying 
pastures and the possibility of more 
business in this line before long. 
Cattlemen are said to be more opti- 
mistic about the market picture this 
year, and there are prospects of a bet- 
ter year than in the past couple of 
seasons, some feed men believe. 

Production held to two shifts, five 
days a week on the average. 


Southwest 


As the Southwest drew closer to 
the day when drouth feed ana feed 
grains would be available for distri- 
bution to feeders, the demand for 
regular manufactured items showed 
no signs of any appreciable improve- 
ment. Only replacement purchases 
were being made, encouraged by a 
somewhat improved egg market, cool- 
er weather and revitalized pastures 
in certain areas. 

Recent rainfall in the northern half 
of Kansas and over most of Missouri, 
Nebraska and Iowa has been of suf- 
ficient quantity to bring annual totals 


back to normal. At Kansas City, 
where Jackson County and the sur- 
rounding Missouri counties are drouth 
counties, there have been 4.12 in. of 
rain since Aug. 1. The annual total 
now stands nearly 3 in. above nor- 
mal and 6 in. more than a year ago. 
Further south into Arkansas, Oklaho- 
ma and Texas the picture is less en- 
couraging with water scarce and pas- 
tures dry. 

There was a slight improvement in 
poultry feed demand this week and 
broiler and turkey feed interest held 
fairly steady. The hog feed business 
was fair, and cattle feed sales were 
only moderate. Prices were steady to 
slightly lower. Operations continued 
to average barely five days. 


Northeast 


Sales of formula feed were gen- 
erally better than a week ago. The 
improved demand came chiefly from 
feeders and dealers who had been 
running on their inventories for the 
past two weeks and had to come back 
into the market and replenish their 
supplies. 

Poultry feed sales continued good. 
Egg prices turned firmer, and the 
broiler market has been favorable 
enough to influence farmers to main- 
tain a good replacement rate. 

Dairy feed sales, however, slack- 
ened because recent rains have im- 
proved pastures in some sections. 

Dehydrated alfalfa weakened in 
light of better crop prospects. Brew- 
ers’ grains were a little stronger. Glu- 
ten feed, gluten meal and distillers 
grains were about unchanged. Cot- 
tonseed oil meal didn’t do much and 
was on the slow side. Meat scraps 
and tankage declined $3 or slightly 
more a ton. Fish meal was practically 
unchanged. 

The government’s forecast of a re- 
duced wheat and corn crop stimu- 


(Continued on page %0) 
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just a little 
adds mighty 


SALES APPEAL 
to 


Increase Palatability—The use of Dribase Dog Food Flavor or Liquid Dog Food 
Flavor is intended primarily to increase the palatability of dog foods as far as the 
animal is concerned. Their use does not necessarily involve too much of an aroma 
change from the basic formula of the dog food as aroma changes are more readily 
detected by the animal than by humans. Both Dribase and Liquid Dog Food Flavors 
are used in dry type or cereal dog food as well as wet or canned dog foods. 


Recommended Uses: 
Dribase Dog Food Flavor—Use 2 to 1 Ib. per ton to dry type of foods. 
Liquid Dog Food Flavor—Use %4 to 2 lb. per ton to wet type of foods. 


Note: The Liquid, although the same as Dribase material, is twice as strong as 
Dribase. Liquid material is furnished in oil soluble and water soluble form. 


Palatability Plus Aroma— Many dog food manufacturers are faced with the prob- 
lem of varying the aroma of the finished product. Such a change is usually required 
where the formula may contain a high percentage of meat scraps, bone meal, fish 
products, dehydrated meat and cracklings — products which give rise to an offensive 
odor as far as the housewife is concerned. 


WHEN TO ADD 

STOC-JOY “A-M” FLAVOR 
To make an aroma correction, the usual practice recommended is the use of less 
of the Dribase Flavor (5 to 10 ounces per ton) Liquid (5 ounces per ton) and 
add Stoc-Joy “A-M” Flavor (4 to 6 ounces per ton in dry food and 4 ounces 
per ton in wet type food). 

In combining the two products, provision is made for increasing the palatability 

for the dog and at the same time improving the aroma to please the housewife. 


YOU ARE INVITED 


to talk over your animal food processing problems in relation to palatability. 
A conference with Flavor Corporation's experienced staff may prove exceed- 
ingly worthwhile and you are not obligated. Representatives in most principal 
cities. Call or write for appointment at your convenience. Others have 
benefited—why not you? 


F LAVOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA=—=DOG FOOD SALES DIVISION 
3037 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS + GRaceland 7-3545 + FS-84 
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Miller Publishing Co. Elects New 
Officers; Harvey E. Yantis President 


MINNEAPOLIS—H. J. Pattridge, 
pres.dent and treasurer of the Miller 


becomes chair- 
and 


tern Miller, 
board of directors, 


Northwes 
man of the 


Pub.ish.ng Co., announces his retire- | Mr. Pattridge will remain in the of- 
ment after 43 years of active associa- | ficial family as a director and as 
tion with the company, 30 of them in | honorary chairman. Mr. Michener has 
the presidency. He joined the staff in | been with the company since 1917, 
1911 as assistant cashier, following | when he became associate editor of 


four years with a Minneapolis invest- 
ment house. 

Mr. Pattridge is succeeded as presi- 
dent by Harvey E. Yantis, for many 
years editor of Feedstuffs, one of the 
company’s five business publications 
in the flour, grain, feed, baking and 
‘gricultural chemical industries. He 
served previously in various executive 
capacities, including secretary and 
vice president, having joined the staff 
31 years ago in the company’s Kan- 
sas City branch office. 


the Bellman, a literary weekly which 
was published from 1906 to 1919 by 
the Miller Pubiishing Co. He was for 
man: years managing editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, and a vice pres- 
ident and director. 

Milton B. Kihlstrum, managing edi- 
tor, has been named executive vice 
president and treasurer, and is suc- 
ceeded as secretary of the company 
by Wilfred E. Lingren, advertising 
sales executive. 

Mr. Kihlstrurn has been on the edi- 


torial staff since 1936, and Mr. Lin- 
gren since 1941, his first connection 


Carrol) K. Michener, editor, of the 
company’s senior publication, The 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(in thousands) 
Va.-W. Va. North 
Week Shenandoah Carolina North 
Maine Conn. Del-Mar-Va Valley Cen.-West Georgia Texas 

June 13 ...... 674 640 2,628 809 1,159 3,243 1,334 
June 19 ...... 663 6223 3,841 806 216 3,290 1,420 
June 36 ...... 619 678 2,902 837 1,200 3,383 1,347 

Uy 638 676 2,866 842 1,233 3,408 1,429 
July 10 ...... 644 486 2,803 907 1,222 3,231 1,44 
TJaly 17 wocees 661 464 2,962 879 1,248 3,260 1,47 
July 24 «2.65. 642 337 2,768 876 1,216 3,135 1,37 
July 31 ....+- 663 376 2,884 996 1,174 3,115 1,337 
AUB. To creecves 616 338 2,718 978 1,187 3,001 1,329 

ook 12 Area Totals N.W. 

ending Florida Alabama Mississippi Indiana California 1953 1964 Arkansas 
June 13 216 959 876 764 1,147 14,204 14,129 
June 19 ....655- 201 960 861 805 1,097 14,032 14,670 Pal 
June 26 ......++ 207 1,010 889 793 1,124 13,193 14,889 soul 
216 948 946 687 1,003 13,097 14,781 
July 10 neces 196 969 862 762 1,110 12,746 14,627 vane 
SEY BF cccccces 193 941 788 776 1,036 12,464 14,683 1,629 
July 24 ..cceeee 208 866 760 681 1,007 11,850 13,861 1,495 
Jay 88 nccccces 200 962 667 716 972 11,399 14,041 1,361 
AGB, F cevvecse 230 842 701 667 906 11,102 13,513 1,298 


It’s wise to keep Eggshell 
Brand before hens at all times 
because it’s nature’s best calcium 
carbonate source and readily 
digestible, too. This fine Mobile 
Bay product also pays in 

other ways— 


SAFE ... !t's heat- sterilized 
the indus- 


try's most 
modern 
plant. 


ECONOMICAL ... because 


all dust is re- 
moved an 

you get only 
edible shell. 


PURE REEF 


OYSTER 
SHELL 


with The American Baker, of which 
he was editor prior to being transfer- 
red to the advertising department. 

Martin E. Newell, manager of the 
company’s branch office in Kansas 
City, and Don E. Rogers, manager 
of the Chicago branch office, were 
named vice presidents. Mr. Newell 
has been with the company since 1928 
and Mr. Rogers since 1944. They are 
directors and former members of the 
editorial staff. 

James G. Pattridge, son of the hon- 
orary chairman, is assistant treasur- 
er. 


Dr. David K. Spelt with 
Roher, Hibler & Replogle 


The July 17 issue of Feedstuffs car- 
ried an article entitled “Safety 
Doesn’t Happen,” by Dr. David K. 
Spelt, consulting psychologist. The 
article, from a paper presented at the 
National Safety Congress, pointed 
out that the pattern for good super- 
vision and effective safety programs 
in any industrial organization must 
be set by top management. Inadvert- 
ently omitted from the editor’s note 
accompanying the article was the fact 
that Dr. Spelt is with the firm Roher, 
Hibler & Replogle in Chicago. 


Draper, Gosselin 
Firm Established 


TORONTO—F. Grant Draper and 
Frank F. Gosselin, who have been 
engaged in the eastern Canadian 
grain trade for many years, have an- 
nounced the formation of a new firm 
Draper, Gosselin Grain, Ltd., with 
headquarters in Toronto. 

Mr. Draper has been named presi- 
dent of the new organization with 
Mr. Gosselin as treasurer. Also asso- 
cited with them will be Norman D. 
Hogg, president of N. D. Hogg, Ltd., 
Toronto, as vice president and J. 
Gerard Mallon as secretary. 


_North Dakota Poultry 


Men to Meet Jan. 24-26 


FARGO, N. D.—The 1955 North 
Dakota poultry industries convention 
will be held Jan. 24-26 in the Elks 
Club of Fargo, N. D., it has been an- 
nounced by Lloyd M. Forness, execu- 
tive secretary of the North Dakota 
Poultry Improvement Board. 


Colorado Milling Notes 
Boost in Net Income 


DENVER—Higher net income for 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
and its subsidiaries was announced by 
Fred W. Lake, president, in the com- 
pany’s annual report. 

The consolidated net income for the 
year amounted to $1,072,297 which is 
at the rate of $1.94 per share on the 
outstanding 552,482 shares of com- 
mon stock of the company, Mr. Lake 
said. For the previous fiscal year con- 
solidated net income was $998,238, 
which is at the rate of $1.81 per share 
on the 552,482 shares that were out- 
standing at the close of that fiscal 
year. 

Quarterly dividends aggregating 
$552,482 were declared during the 
year at the rate of 25¢ per share, 
on Sept. 
March 1, and June 1, 1954. 

“Although the flour milling indus- 
try showed some improvement during 
the year, many of the problems that 
have faced the industry over the last 
Several years remain unsolved,” Mr 
Lake said. “Total U.S. flour produc- 
tion continued its downward trend 
despite efforts of the milling and the 
baking industries to convince the pub- 


lic of the importance of wheat flour | 


products in the daily diet.” 


“The market for livestock and poul- | 
try feeds was severely crippled during | 


the fiscal year as a result of the 
drouth and the relief feed program 
of the federal government.” 

During 
penditures were made out of the re- 
serve for replacement of properties 
destroyed by fire with the result that 
this reserve had been reduced to $70,- 
416 at May 31, 1954. Such expendi- 
tures covered primarily the installa- 
tion of additional equipment in the 
flour mill at Omaha, Neb., the con- 
version of the idle flour mill owned 
by the company at Ft. Collins, Colo., 
to a feed mill, and the construction of 
additional concrete grain storage 
tanks with approximately 500,000 bu 
capacity at the company’s Omor flour 
mill in Denver, Colo. 

Other major property changes dur- 
ing the year included the sale of the 
company’s properties at Wilson, Kan- 
sas. The properties sold include the 
flour mill building, the grain elevator 
with approximately 125,000 bushels 
capacity, and a dwelling. This was 
one of the oldest and least efficient 
mills of the company, Mr. Lake said 


Nutrena Announces Winners of Name Contest 


MINNEAPOLIS — A husband and 
wife who have never been out of the 
Midwest received on Aug. 11 one of 
the biggest and probably the most 
pleasant surprise of their lives—a 
free 30-day trip to Europe with all 
expenses paid, plus $1,000 cash. 

The lucky couple is Mr. and Mrs. 
C. J. Augustyn of Elba, Neb. Mrs. 
Augustyn won the trip as first prize 
in the ‘‘Name the Feed” contest spon- 
sored by Nutrena Mills, Minneapolis. 
An independent panel of judges ruled 
that her name was best of all the 
thousands of entries submitted by 
poultry raisers from 35 states and 
Puerto Rico. 

Mrs. William H. Kilough of Chan- 
nelview, Texas, won the second prize 
—a Minneapolis-Moline 3-plow trac- 
tor. Third, fourth and fifth prizes of 
Maytag washing machines were won 
by L. A. Hughes, Tupelo, Miss.; La- 
veta Kay Rhine, Decatur, Texas, and 
Mrs. Wallace P. Hill, Herington, Kan- 
sas. Schwinn bicycles were sixth, 
seventh and eighth prizes and were 
won by Fern Hendrickson, Wakeeney, 
Kansas, Alice St. Clare Lease, Plain- 
ville, Ill., and Mrs. Dorothy S. Min- 
nick, Cambridge, Neb. Fifty pound 
bags of Nutrena Pullet Grower were 
awarded as ninth through 20ist 
prizes. 

The first prize winners—Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustyn—will fly from their 
home in Nebraska to New York. 


From there they’ll fly, via Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways Clipper, to Lon- 
don where their Europe trip will be 
gin. They’ll visit Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Ger 
many, Switzerland, Italy and France 
Their trip will end in Paris and they 
will again board a Pan American 
Clipper for their flight home. 

A staff of 12 people spent over 
900 hours judging all the thousands 
of entries in the contest. The senior 


judging staff consisted of a specialist j 


in poultry husbandry, a specialist in 
agricultural education and a psychol- 
ogist, all staff members of a promi- 
nent midwest university. 

One entrant sent in 176 different 
entries. And a man living in a larg 
city sent in over 10 entries in three 
or four different letters but had t 
be disqualified because he had no 
poultry. Some entrants hoped to over- 
come this problem by mentioning 
other animals they had. Lacking poul- 
try, two listed their rabbits and one 
even listed the number of dogs he 
had. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa 


stands “ace high” with experienced 
rican | feedstuff buyers. They know that it is harvested, 
over processed, stored and shipped with that extra measure of 


sand 

‘alist | care that assures contract quality and delivery on the date specified. 
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FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 


W. J. SMALL COMPANY 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MESL 


COMPANY 
1200 Oak Street | Konsas City, Missouri 
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HONORED—Richard K. Peek (right) president of the Percy Kent Bag Co., 


Kansas City, was honored by employees during a recent open house celebration 
to mark the beginning of operations at the company’s new $1 million bag 
plant in Kansas City. Frank Lombardo, superintendent of production, left, on 
behalf of the employees presented Mr, Peek with a plaque commemorating 
the occasion and expressing admiration for Mr. Peek’s leadership in the 


company’s expansion. 


Re-Direction of U.S. Extension 
Service to Stress Broadened 
Educational Work at the Farm 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — As the administration farm program shows 
signs of making progress in Congress, it now appears that the Ex- 
tension Service will pay an increasingly larger part in field activities 


at the farm level. 


The administration program is generally one of transition from 
a grain economy to livestock-dairy-poultry, influenced and stimulated 
by forthcoming drastic controls over field crop production. It is seen 
essential that the Extension Service be called upon to deliver greater 
educational services to the farm communities. 

In the past, the Extension Service has geared its attention to 


specialist services of its representa 
tives. Those services have consisted 
of advice to farmers and communities 
on such special matters as swine, 
poultry or other specialized farming 
improvements, eradication of disease 
and other types of expert advice. 

Now as farm costs take on a great- 
er significance it is seen necessary 
that farmers be provided a broader 
field of assistance. 


One Extension Service official re- 
fers to “re-direction” of activities. 
This broadened re-direction will 
consist of overall farm manage- 
ment recommendations. 


An example may be found in a 
Kansas wheat farm, where land may 
be removed from wheat cultivation 
under acreage allotments and diver- 
sion of land to other surplus build- 
ing crops will also be banned. This 
condition leaves the farmer with a 
problem somewhat beyond his own 
resources to resolve. 

At this point Extension Service 
officials will be available to sit down 
with a farmer and cast up accounts 
as to the assets of the farm, its re- 
sources, market potentials and other 
pertinent factors which will in- 
fluence successful farming in, during 
and after the transitional period has 
occurred, 


Extension officials emphasized 
that it will not involve any farm- 
plan imposed on the individual 
operator by federal employee. On 
the contrary, it would represent a 
study of assets, liabilities and fut- 
ure outlook for a particular farm, 
which would result in recommenda- 
tions by the Extension Service offi- 
cial on which the farmer can base 


his own judgment. 


In such instances the official will 
sperate much as a banker would in 
appraising the financial aspects of 
a business. The banker would in his 


case make recommendations as to 
use of capital, expenditures for plant 
expansion and promotion activities 
for exploitation of markets. 

The Extension Service official will 
act as the adviser or banker in basic 
asset values of the farm and as a 
technical expert in recommending 
use of land to return to the farm the 
best profit possibilities. 

Extension Service activities at the 
farm level are not new. The USDA 
now merely contemplates more in- 
tensive work by extension repre- 
sentatives at a time when it is be- 
lieved that farmers will need special- 
ized advice on problems beyond their 
normal sources of information. 

In times past it has been feared 
that too great activity on the part 
of extension fieid officials might take 
the form of recommendations of 
special products or equipment 


This is far from the case, ac- 
cording to extens’ 1 officials, The 
workers will mefely be available 
for economic advice on broad farm 
problems, Giving detailed sugges- 
tions about specific types of farm 
equipment or service will not be 
among the duties of the extension 
people. 

In the past USDA has taken steps 
on major farm problems without 
more than bare consultation with or 
among farmers. For example, in set- 
ting price support levels for such 
secondary crops as barley in the 
Northwest at 85% of parity, there 
never was any attempt made to dis- 
cuss the decision with wide groups 
of farmers as to the economic as- 
pects of such a decision. 

It might haye been shown to the 
farming community likely to benefit 
from a support level of 85% for bar- 
ley that this would ultimately mean 
that the locally grown barley would 
never be able to find outlets of con- 
sumption in the deficit feed areas of 


the East. At that support level it 
could not move into the deficit areas 
to compete with corn shipped from 
the Corn Belt. Consequently, while 
the immediate prospect would be 
for a temporary high price for bar- 
ley under an 85% support level, it 
would ultimately mean that barley 
would be denied some markets. 


At this time it is not believed that 
the extension service workers will 
be able to focus attention of those 
more remote matters of economic 
effects of price support levels. How- 
ever in a local way the extension 
representatives will try to pin- 
point for individual farmers the in- 
fluences at work within their crop 
area, showing the way to better 
farm cost situations and to better 
profit possibilities through changes 
in land use, 


Information that the Extension 
Service planned to expand its service 
function has led to some observa- 
tions that extension agents contem- 
plate drafts of individual plans for 
each farm. 

It just won’t be that bad extension 
officials say. They know that farmers 
exert a large measure of indepen- 


dence and always reserve the right 


to walk off when the extension agents 
tread on areas which they reserve 
for their own judgment. 


Two States Join 


In Hay Programs 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week an- 
nounced that federal-state coopera- 
tive hay distribution agreements have 
been arranged between USDA and 
Wyoming and Oklahoma. 

Completion of similar agreements 


with Texas and Colorado was an- 
nounced previously. 
Under the cooperative program, 


USDA makes available to participat- 
ing states funds to pay part of the 
cost of transporting hay for use by 
eligible farmers and ranchers in 
drouth disaster areas. Federal funds 
may be used to pay transportation 
costs up to $10 per ton or not-more 
than half the average transportation 
rate, whichever is less. 

The amount of federal funds ini- 
tially designated under the agree- 
ment with Oklahoma was $125,000, 
and a similar amount was expected 
to be initially designated for Wyo- 
ming. 

Farmers in drouth states for which 
federal-state hay distribution pro- 
grams are developed may apply to 
the Farmers Home Administration 
office in their county for assistance. 
Eligibility of applicants will be de- 
termined by county FHA committees. 


<i 


EGGSHELL FACTORS 

The relationship of calcium, phos- 
phorus, and Vitamin D in rations is 
an important factor affecting thick- 
ness and texture of the eggshell. 
Other factors include efficiency of 
calcium metabolism, age of bird, hu- 
midity, disease and temperatures. 


Drouth Causes 
More Concentrate 
Feeding of Cows 


WASHINGTON — Milk cows on 
Aug. 1 were being fed grain and con- 
centrates at a record high rate for 
that date. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in its latest crop report, said 
crop reporters were feeding cows in 
their milking herds at a rate of 4.22 
lb. per cow. This was 3% above the 
previous high of 4.1 lb. last year and 
16% above the 1944-53 average for 
the date. 

In areas where drouth reduced pas- 
ture feed, farmers were supplement- 
ing heavily with grain and concen- 
trates. 

On Aug. 1, 73% of the crop re- 
porters were feeding some grain or 
other concentrates to cows in their 
milking herds—equal to last year’s 
record high and well above the aver- 
age of 68%. 

Regional Picture 

Regionally, grain and concentrate 
feeding rates were the highest for 
Aug. 1 in the 11 years of record in 
the west north central, south Atlan- 
tic and south central areas. Com- 
pared with earlier records for Aug. 1, 
the sharpest increase in rate of feed- 
ing was in the south Atlantic states. 
Crop reporters there were feeding 4.. 
lb. per cow in herd—8% above last 
year’s previous high. 

In the south central region, the 
Aug. 1 rate of 3.5 lb. was 6% above 
the 1952 previous high and a half 
pound above last year. The west 
north central region had a new high 
of 3.8 lb. per cow—only slightly above 
last year but well above earlier years 
In the east north central region, grain 
and concentrate feeding on Aug. 1 
averaged 4.4 lb., just short of last 
year’s high. 

The north Atlantic states led all 
regions in rates of feeding, averaging 
5.6 lb., 2% above a year earlier but 
below the record. In the West, grain 
and concentrate feeding averaged 4.1 
lb., 9% below a year ago. 

Milk Production 

Meanwhile, milk production showed 
a sharp seasonal downturn during 
July, reflecting the much poorer pas- 
ture conditions and high temperatures 
over much of the country. July output 
of milk on farms totaled 11,625 mil- 
lion pounds, just slightly above the 
July total last year and the highest 
for the month since 1947, but sub- 
stantially below July in most years 
from 1942 through 1947. July produc- 
tion was down 8% from June, the 
sharpest downturn for this period 
since 1936. The average decline is 6%. 

Milk production per cow on crop 
reporters’ farms on Aug. 1 averaged 
17.43 lb., the lowest output for the 
date since 1948. 

NEW ARKANSAS FEED MILL 

MENA, ARK. — Carl Williams is 
constructing a new feed mill in Mena, 
Ark. 


Pastures Deteriorate Sharply 


WASHINGTON—The condition of 
farm pasture feed deteriorated sharp- 
ly during July under the influence of 
dry and extremely hot weather over 
much of the country, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture pointed out 
in its latest crop report. 

(See pasture condition maps on 
page 8.) 

On Aug. 1, the condition of farm 
pastures nationally averaged 59% of 
normal, the lowest for the date in 18 
years. 

Extreme drouth conditions were 
evident on the middle Atlantic sea- 
board, in large areas in the central 
part of the country, in the western 
edge of the central Great Plains, and 


in parts of the Southwest. 

Widespread rains in late July and 
early August temporarily improved 
pasture prospects in many areas, but 
additional moisture was needed to re- 
store growth fully. 

While conditions deteriorated in 
these various areas, Aug. 1 pasture 
conditions were mostly good to ex- 
cellent in New England, much of. the 
area around the western Great Lakes. 
Pastures and ranges were likewise 
furnishing good feed for livestock in 
the north Great Plains and Rocky 
Mountain states. On the Pacific Coast, 
Aug. 1 pasture condition was above 
average and about equal to a year 
ago. However, considerable sections 
of the inter-mountain states were dry. 
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Rust, Drouth Hurt 
Spring Wheat Quality 

While some heavy wheat is re- 
ported from all areas where thresh- 
ing has started, much of the spring 
wheat crop is light due to rust or 
drouth, the Peavey Elevators crop re- 
port of Aug. 7 states. 

“Prospects for durum diminish with 
each passing week, with substantial 
acreage abandonment now forecast 
in the heavy producing area,” Peavey 
says. 

The Occident Elevator report also 
notes that yields and test weights of 
all grains are disappointing, with heat 
and drouth having caused most of the 
damage. There will be a relatively 
small amount of heavy wheat but a 
much higher percentage of high pro- 
tein than was harvested last year. 
Occident says. 

Fair to good progress in grain har- 
vesting was reported last week, with 
about 75% of the crops in Minnesota 
and South Dakota threshed and a 
considerable amount completed into 
central North Dakota. Some delays 
were caused by dampness, but com- 
bining is expected to be general this 
week except in extreme northern 
points. 

Crop prospects in western Canada 
vary greatly, and the present condi- 
tion suggests substantially better 
than average yields for all grains 
with the exception of durum wheat. 

Rye, some early sown barley and 
a few fields of wheat are now being 
cut, but the harvest in the southern 
sections of the three prairie provinces 
will not be general for two weeks. 
Weather recently has been conducive 
to the growth and maturity of all 
crops and, at the same time, a retard- 
ing factor to the spread of leaf and 
stem rust. The crop outlook is bright- 
er than for the preceding two or 
three weeks. 


Receives French Honor 


ITHACA, N. Y.—-A Cornell profes- 
sor was awarded the “Merite Agri- 
cole” by the French Government at 
a ceremony held at the Consulate 
General of France office in New York 
City. The insignia was presented to 
Prof. G. F. Heuser of the Cornell 
poultry department. 

Prof. Heuser, a teacher and re- 
search worker, was recognized for his 
work in the field of poultry nutrition, 
and his contributions to the poultry 
industry as secretary and treasurer 
of the World’s Poultry Science Assn. 
and editor of its journal. 

He is on the speakers’ program of 
the 10th World’s Poultry Congress in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, Aug. 13-21. 


TOASTED BREAD CRUMBS 


GUARANTEED PURE Bread Free from Mold 
High in Vitamins, Minerals, Proteins, Carbohydrates, etc. 
Inexpensive to use, excellent taste, crispy, keeps well, 

eserves its flavor. Baked, t _ teady to mix. 
rite now for Semple and Prices. State quentity you 
can use. 
MILEY BROS. 
18 Spencer Street Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


National Distillers 
Chemical Activities 
Put in New Division 


NEW YORK — National Distillers 
Products Corp. has consolidated the 
U.S. Industrial Chemicals Division 
along with its other chemical activi- 
ties into a new Chemical Division, it 
has been announced by Robert E. 
Hulse, National vice president. 

The USI. division will be ab- 
sorbed into the new Chemica! Divi- 
sion, and will become its sales and 
distribution organization. National’s 
products for the feed industry will 
continue to be marketed through 
U.S.I. sales offices. These products 
include methionine, vitamins A, D, 
and K;, riboflavin, calcium pantothen- 
ate, niacin, vitamin Bp, antibiotics 
and distillery by-products, which will 
be sold directly to the animal feed 
trade as previously. 

National's recent sale of its insec- 
ticide business did not include me- 
thionine and some other chemica's 
manufactured at the Fairfield (Balti- 
more, Md.) plant. Methionine will con- 
tinue to be made at Fairfield until 
new facilities are constructed at an- 
other location. 

Another phase of this consolidation 
calls for construction of a new pilot 
plant at Cincinnati. This unit, togeth- 
er with National’s recently expanded 
laboratory facilities, will enab'e the 
company to centralize its research at 
Cincinnati. 

Plants, including those now under 
construction, will represent a capital 
investment in chemicals of $70 mil- 
lion by the end of the year. 


_ 


NEW FEED STORE OPENS 
LE CENTER, MINN.—The Jensen 
Farm Store, operated by Fred Jensen, 
has been opened here and will carry 
full lines of feeds and fertilizers. 


WISCONSIN EXPANSION 
EAST ELLSWORTH, WIS.—John 
T. Lowe is remodeling his feed store 
in East Ellsworth, Wis. The office 
has been enlarged and the customer 
serv.ce department is being expanded. 


Traffic Manager 


NORFOLK, VA. — Smith-Douglass 
Co., Inc., has announced the. appoint- 
ment of Robert V. Peabody as gener- 
al traffic manager. This is a new po- 
sition with Smith-Douglass, manufac- 
turer of chemicals for industry and 
agriculture. 

Mr. Peabody formerly was a rate 
analyst with the U.S. Industrial 
Chemicals Co. division, National Dis- 
tillers Products Corp., New York. 
Earlier he served in the traffic de- 
partment of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
Inc., Buffalo. He is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he 
majored in transportation. 

Locating in Norfolk, Mr. Peabody 
will serve the entire company, in- 
cluding its six fertilizer manufactur- 
ing plants as well as its three divi- 


NUTRITIVE 
For 


Poultry 


A tested and dependable mineral supple- 
ment that promotes faster growth, 
greater productivity and resistance to 
disease. 


For All Farm Animals 


F-50 Chicago 50, IIlinots 


MINERALS 


Hogs 


Contains calcium from cooked and 
ground egg shells, egg albumen and 
other health-giving minerals. Can be 
self-fed or mixed in formulas. 


USDA Estimate of Crop Production on Aug. 1 


-——Yield Per Acre—— 


Total Production (0060's omitted) 


- 
Indicated Indicated 
Average Aug. 1 Average July 1 Aug. 1, 
1943-52 1953 1964 1943-62 1953 1954 1964 
Corn, all, bu. .. 35.7 39.6 35.2 3,057,464 3,176,615 3,311 493 2,824,078 
Wheat, all, bu. . 17.0 17.3 18.2 1,121,506 1,168,536 988,321 77,637 
Winter, bu 17.7 18.8 20.4 832,977 877.511 7TH8 440 775,900 
All spring, bu 15.0 13.9 12.9 288,529 291,025 229.881 201,637 
Durum, bu 13.9 7.0 8.0 36,486 12,967 18.664 12,436 
Other 
Spring, bu.. 15,2 14.6 i3.4 263,044 278 058 211,227 189,20) 
Oats, bu . 33.3 30.9 36.4 1,316,359 1,216,414 1.544.674 1,529,283 
Barley, bu 25.3 28.2 28.9 274,955 241,015 372,519 373,648 
11.9 13.0 13.7 22,149 17,998 23,102 ‘ 23,293 
Flaxseed, bu. ee 9.3 8.4 8.4 37,232 60,369 46,244 
Rice, 100 Ib. bag *2,172 *2,460 *2,666 37,022 60,159 61,360 
Sorghum grain, bu. 18.2 17.8 15.2 134,600 ‘ 136,726 
Cotton. bale .... *272.1 *324.2 *313.5 12.448 i, 12,680 
Hay, all, ton . 1.37 1.42 1.33 101,959 106,300 107.494 101,216 
Hay, wild, ton.. 85 82 76 12,423 2,206 11,762 10,812 
Hay, Alfalfa, ton 2.21 2.19 2.02 36,7659 4,374 18,236 46,955 
Hay, clover and 
timothy,f ton .. 141 1.44 1.33 31,236 29,861 27,232 26,131 
Hay, lespedeza.ton 1.05 a9 76 4,129 5,079 3,816 
Soybeans for 
beans, bu 19.9 18.3 17.5 230,649 262,341 303,677 
Peanuts,t Ib ° 742 1,031 S38 1,979,865 1,588,415 1,267,960 
*Pounds tExcludes sweetclover and lespedeza. tPicked and threshed tCondition 
August 1 
sions—Coronet Phosphate Co., pro- | drous ammonia, Houston; and the 


ducer of phosphate rock products 
near Plant City, Fla.; San Jacinto 
Chemical Co., manufacturer of anhy- 


Smith-Rowland Co., nitrogenous tank- 
age manufacturer in Norfolk, Granite 
City, IL, and Shelbyville, Del. 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam Kolled) 

ACK BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam Kolled) 

WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

BOLTED OAT FLOUR 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDAKD BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND 
OATS 

STAK BRAND PULVERIZED 
MIAED FEED OATS 

TRI-GHAIN PELLETS 
(Wheat - Corn - Oats) 


Millers 


TO THE 
FEED TRADE 


Three Sound Reasons Why Mixers Choose 


FRUEN’S ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 


1. It's Steamed Rolled. 
2. It's Free from Fines. 
3. It's Competitively Priced. 
Send for samples and prices. Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices. 
Our Teletype Number Is MP 477 


Ask Us About Custom Pelleting And Crumblizing 
Custom Scratch Grains Also Available 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 


ENERGEE PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 

MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 

RAGLS BRAND STKAM CKIMPED 


OAT FEED (when available) 

STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 

GROUND BAKLEY 

PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max, 2%% fiber) (steam rolled) 

GLENWOOD PEAKLED BARLEY 

STAR CRACKED PEARLED 
BARLEY 

STEEL CUT WHEAT 
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PEACENT 
OF MOWMAL 
80 and over (77) Good to excellent 
65 to 60 Poor to fair 
50 to 65 ERB Very poor Y 
95 to 50 Severe drought 
Under 35 Extreme drougnt 


@ INDICATES 


U. ORPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PASTURE FEED CONDITIONS* 
July 1,1954 


CURRENT SUPPLY OF PASTURE FEED FOR GRAZING RELATIVE TO THAT EXPECTED 
BOM EXISTING STANDS UNDER VERY FAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS 


MEG. 660-64 (7) 


*AS REPORTED BY 
CAOP CORRESPONDENTS 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


80 and over (7) Good to exceltent 
65 to 60 Poor to fair 
50 to 65 GB Very poor 
35 to 50 ERB Severe drought 
Under 35 Extreme drougnt 


U. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


PASTURE FEED CONDITIONS* 
Aug. 1, 1954 


@ INDICATES CURRENT SUPPLY OF PASTURE FEED FOR GRAZING RELATIVE FO THAT EXPECTED 
FROM EXISTING STANDS UNDER VERY FAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


80 and over EZ) Good to excelient 
65 to 80 Poor to fair 
50 to 65 BB Very poor 
35 to 50 Severe drought 
Under 35 Extreme drougnt 


PASTURE FEED CONDITIONS* 
Aug. 1, 1953 


*AS REPORTED BY 
CROP CORRESPONDENTS 


@ INDICATES CURRENT SUPPLY OF PASTURE FEED FOR GRAZING RELATIVE TO THAT EXPECTED 
FROM EXISTING STANDS UMDER VEAY FAVORABLE WEATHER CONDITIONS 


U. ORPARTMENT OF AGRICUL TURE MBG. 1086-84 (8) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


DRY JULY—The condition of farm pasture feed deteriorated sharply dur- 
ing July under the influence of dry and extremely hot weather over much 
of the country. The above maps show the extent of deterioration this sum- 
mer and also indicate poorer conditions this August than a year ago. (See 


story on page 6.) 


Steps Taken to Carry Out 
Drouth Feed Aid Program 


KANSAS CITY — Steps to carry 
out the government’s new drouth 
feed program were being taken this 
week in the drouth areas. 

Under cloudy skies and between 
frequent showers administrative per- 
sonnel at the state, district and coun- 
ty levels were meeting to map plans 
for directing the feed program in 
Missouri. And this situation was be- 
ing duplicated in other drouth states. 


No sales had yet been made in 
Missouri, for example, under the pro- 
visions of the new order and none 
could be expected until the series of 
administrative meetings was com- 
pleted. 

Meetings Held 

Following the issuance of the 
drouth feed order and the release of 
the details contained in the drouth 
feed purchase order and dealer's cer- 


tificate, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration in the state held a meeting 
of its district men to acquaint them 
with the instructions. These men then 
had district meetings of county FHA 
committees and local Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation 
groups. At the same time printed 
forms of the drouth papers were be- 
ing distributed to the county level. 
Because it was taking several days 
for these administrative wheels to 
turn, no drouth feed business was 
reported immediately. 

From Washington it was reported 
that no obstacles to the program hed 
been noted, and the feed grain 
distribution was expected to go for- 
ward throughout all of the drouth 
states as soon as administrative 
meetings and details were completed. 

(Details on how the feed program 
operates appeared in the Aug. 7 is- 
sue of Feedstuffs.) 

While the drouth feed plans were 
going forward, there was added rain- 
fall in some of the official drouth 
area and elsewhere. At Kansas City, 
where Jackson County and the sur- 
rounding Missouri counties are drouth 
counties, there has been 4.12 in. of 
rain since Aug. 1. Farther south into 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, the 
picture was less encouraging with 
water continued scarce and pastures 
dry. 

Industry Participation 

Meanwhile, among feed manufac- 
turers in the Southwest, there is 
some difference of opinion regarding 
the extent of their participation in 
the program. Some point out that on 
a 60% drouth grain dairy ration, for 
example, the cost of formulating such 
a feed would not be far from the 
present cost of their regular brand 
of low-protein dairy feed, even when 
the 60¢ per hundredweight discount 
is figured on the drouth grains. 

For that reason some mills are 
pushing their regular low-protein cat- 
tle and dairy feeds at prices com- 
petitive with what the discount 
drouth feed might figure. Others are 
recommending that the feeder use his 
certificates for the purchase of whole 
grains and supplement these with 
commercial brand concentrates. 

Some details of the distribution of 
government ‘grains to the drouth 
counties have not been cleared up 
vet as far as the regional Commodity 
Stabilization Service is concerned. 
The CS:. intends to ship carlot sup- 
plies of CCC grain from the closest 
terminal point to the drouth areas. 
On the other hand, there is some 
talk about supplying drouth feeders 
from CCC bins if the grain needed 
is stored in the feeder’s county. 
Whether this function would be done 
through local dealers or direct by 
the CSS had not been decided. 

The present drouth feed program 
calls for supplying feed grains only 
for basic herds of ruminants. It was 
reported that the government might 
consider extending the drouth aid to 
hog as well as cattle farmers. And 
also mentioned was the possibility of 
adding poultry raisers to the program. 

However, from Washington it was 
reported this week that the govern- 
ment was not likely to extend the 
program to swine or poultry raisers. 

A factor in avoiding any extension 
of the present program might be the 
congressional measure to sell govern- 
ment feed grains at lower prices in 
all areas. The plan is to authorize 
sale of CCC stocks of corn, oats, 
barley and grain sorghums at 110% 
of the price support level on these 
grains until March 1, 1955. During 
this period the carrying charges 
would be suspended. 

This measure was sponsored in the 
House by an Illinois congressman 
who reported that in his district hog 
raisers were unable to obtain cash 
corn and were unable to buy sur- 
plus CCC stocks at less than the 
statutory minimum of 105% of the 
price support level plus reasonable 
carrying charges. 

The new formula would provide for 
selling the grains at less than the 
past statutory minimum. 


Dealer Care in 
Completing Drouth 
Feed Form Urged 


WASHINGTON—Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service officials point out 
that grain and feed dealers partici- 
pating in the drouth feed program 
should exercise care in filling out 
their part of the farmer’s purchase 
order. 

Dealers should be careful in filling 
in the table in the purchase order, 
and they should be certain to obtain 
the signature of the farmer. (Details 
on the program and copies of the 
forms used were published in the Aug. 
7 issue of Feedstuffs.) 

CSS said incomplete or improperly 
executed forms may cause delay in 
issuance of dealer's certificates and in 
extreme cases may cause loss to the 
dealer. 

Also, CSS officials noted, it will be 
necessary for dealers to pay careful 
attention to the date the purchase 
order was issued so that it will be 
returned to the county ASC office 
while valid. 


Drouth in 
Arkansas Named 


WASHINGTON—The secretary of 
agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, re- 
cently designated 11 counties in Ar- 
kansas as drouth disaster areas. The 
action followed President Eisenhow- 
er’s designation earlier of Arkansas 
as a drouth disaster state. 

This brings to 196 the number of 
counties in seven states that have 
been so designated—Colorado, 23; 
Texas, 23; Wyoming, 13; New Mexico, 
24; Oklahoma, 26; Missouri, 76; and 
Arkansas, 11. 

Arkansas counties placed in the 
emergency category by Secretary 
Benson are: Benton, Boone, Carroll, 
Crawford, Franklin, Johnson, Logan, 
Madison, Newton, Sebastian and 
Washington. 

A spokesman for the USDA drouth 
committee, which makes recommen- 
dations to the secretary following 
study of drouth situation information 
submitted by the states, said infor- 
mation on a number of additional Ar- 
kansas counties was incomplete. He 
said more complete information was 
expected and that following study of 
the new data, additional Arkansas 
counties might be recommended for 
drouth disaster designation. 

Three types of assistance are avail- 
able to eligible farmers and ranchers 
in drouth areas: (1) the federal-state 
hay distribution program; (2) the 
emergency feed-grain program; and 
(3) Farmers Home Administration 
loans particularly adapted to helping 
farmers and ranchers meet credit 
needs for feed and other costs of 
maintaining basic herds. 


J. D. Armstrong Elected 
Nutrena Vice President 


MINNEAPOLIS — At a _ recent 
meeting of the board of directors of 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., J. D. Armstrong 
was elected to the position of vice 
president in charge of administration 
for Nutrena. 

Mr. Armstrong joined Nutrena in 
1928 at Kansas City, and through 
the years has held many important 
positions in the company. In the fall 
of 1944, upon the election of the late 
R. E. Whitworth to the presidency 
of the company, Mr. Armstrong 
moved to Coffeyville, Kansas, as man- 
ager of the Nutrena unit there. In 
January, 1947, he became manager 
of the Kansas City mill. In June, 
1950, he moved to Minneapolis to 
become assistant to J. C. North, then 
executive vice president of Nutrena, a 
position he has held up until the 
present time. 
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net profits “in the bag’ 


Nitrosal 


Coccidiosis Prevention 


Increases Feed Sales! Gives You Better 
Satisfied Customers! More Repeat Sales! 


You, and your customers both make 
more net profit when your feeds contain 
Nitrosal or 3- Nitro. The outstanding per- 
formance of these products assures you of 
happy, satisfied customers that come back 
again and again. 


Results on nearly one billion broilers 
prove conclusively that feed containing 


Nitrosal or 3-Nitro provides: Faster 
growth! Yellower skins! Redder combs! 
Better feathering! Improved feed conver- 
sion! Superior quality! 


Increase your feed sales! Get more repeat 
business! Make sure your feeds contain 
Nitrosal or 3-Nitro. Write for the port- 
folio giving full information about Nitro- 
sal and 3- Nitro. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES, Charles City, Iowa 


omplete line 
poultry medicines 
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Announcing Final Results 
Industry’s Bigg 


* 

1. Here's how Nutrena and its dealers told poultry raisers about the contest: 
ay  WINATRIPiTO 
BICYCLES: PULLET GROWING FEED? | PULL PULLETS 
4 Seager Bays of 
SHED BIG PRIZES) cocciniosis 

Two-page 2-color Ad Direct Mail Piece Feed Store Poster 
Dealer Ad Mats Entry Blank Special Dealer Contest Store Display Pennants 


2. Then 216 Nutrena radio stations used 6,412 contest commercials. 


3. The result: Thousands of entries poured in from 35 states. 


Shaded states are states from 

which entries came. 21 of the 
ie ay f 35 states had one or more winners. 


Thanks to all you thousands of Nutrena dealers who helped make this 
contest and Nutrena's new pullet feed such a terrific success. 
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Nutrena’s “Name the Feed” 
est Pullet Grower Promotion 


201 Poultry Raisers From 21 States Win Fabulous Awards in Contest that Focused Nation’s Attention On 
Nutrena’s New Pullet Grower 

Grand Prize: 2nd Prize: 

30-Day Trip to Europe for Two Via Pan American Plus $1,000 Minneapolis-Moline Model ZB 3-Plow Tractor 


Won by: MRS. C. J. AUGUSTYN Won by: MRS. WM. H. KILOUGH 
Elba, Nebraska Channelview, Texas 


NUTRENA DEALER: Loup Valley Hatchery, St. Paul, Nebraska NUTRENA DEALER: Caldwell’s Feed Store, Channelview, Texas 


3rd, 4th, 5th Prizes: Maytag Automatic Washers 
Won by: L. A. HUGHES LAVETA KAY RHINE MRS. WALLACE P. HILL 


Tupelo, Mississippi Decatur, Texas Herington, Kansas 
ZUTRENA DEALER: NUTRENA DEALER: NUTRENA DEALER: 
Gunner Hatchery, Tupelo, Miss. Renshaw Feed Store, Decatur, Texas McGowan Produce, Herington, Kan. 


bth, 7th, 8th Prizes: Schwinn Bicycles Won By: wry Mrs. S. Minnick 


Plus These Winners of Honorable Mention Prizes of FREE 50 |b. Bags of Nutrena Pullet Grower 


ALABAMA Mrs, Art Sesker Lee J. Heitman Mary Gobleisch Roy Weldon J. P. Curlee, Ir. Wayne T. Vincent 
Jas, V. Slocum Cambridge Peck Wabasso Warrensburg Salisbury Memphis 
Fairhope Mrs. Earl Lybarger Athaleen Dahistrom Mrs. Ranney Puts Oliva M, Flesher : Mise Ada Aymett 
Crawfordsville Savonburg West Concord Weatherby Pulaski 
Lineville Mrs. Harry Kagemana Barbera ‘arnes K. Shelver Nannie L. Hall 
H. A. Vaughan, Jr. Dixon Richland nderlin Whitleyville 
Tuskegee Harold Newberg Lydia Reeves Mrs. M. N, Stringer Margaret McLaughlin Mrs. Web Bablits 
Mrs. Mattie Wilson Gowrie Utica Bay St. Joseph Grenora TEXAS 
Whistler Betty Vestal Gladys Castle Mrs. Louella Weaver John 8, Johnson Mrs, G. A. McGee 
ARKANSAS Hastings ae aay Cleveland Tipton Manvel Abilene 
. Gail Armstrong ot blinger Mrs. Tom Hyneman 7 Mrs, Bill le 
Mrs, Thel Lafayette NEBRASKA OKLAHOMA Gay 
©. “ evue 
4 arcus Louin Bow 
Le ‘land 
ol v 
Mrs. C. G. Norgren 
Aste A. Betty L. McCoy Mra, Stanley Stumf Mrs. Vernon Stephens 
COLORADO Marion Peter J. eho Oxford Geary Hutchins 
Breniman Barrett Mrs. Grace Cooper E. Carlson Hummer Johnson 
sor owa happell deny 
sone Mrs. Bertha Harten eFC Mrs, J. A. Randle Christian Paulsen Mrs. Stanley Phillips Silas McParland 
Decker, 8 Ogden Mrs. William A, Klu Starkville Kempner 
rs. er, Sr rs. ver 
Mrs. Gerald Pearson Floyd MacClain 
Taylor City Mre. Walter Bailess * Harwell "Tex" Chatwel 
Mike Laberda Myron 8. Tafte M. A. Cookerly 
Beecher Adaline Evelyn Foley MISSOURI He N. Louis Butman 
Vinton Mrs. B. M, Allmandinger Mrs. John Thietse W. H. Norwood Seo 
Thos. 8. Roe Bismarck oskins Oklahoma City Mineral 
Durre Waukon Koski Mrs. Harold Kempf Mrs. Walter Gake Mrs. Jimmy Emanuelson Jane KE. Voolkel 
KANSAS Boonville Ogallala Perry 
Mrs, Melvin Hays a Mrs, John Nimerfroh Couch 
Girard Fulda Caster Arthar E. Herchmas 
Hex Campbell Chas, Munster Mrs. Lote Cox P. Phillipe 
D. Behak insv Pleasan Ralet Rotan 
Jean Engel Chase Mrs. Odella Hildahi 
Kinmundy. Hildam M. Warm Granite Falls — 
Frank Richmond Ellinwood Howard Reed 
Mrs. Forrest Davis, Jr. Eskridge Mrs. Henry Ellefson Mrs, 
shelby ville Mise Elsie Bauer Jackson souTH DAKOTA Mre, Madge Madison 
Miss Ellen Moore rf leaf Chester B. Helieren 
= le 
Mrs. Hildreth Davis NEW MEXICO Gary Don Heaton Mrs. Hall Bochanan 
Mrs. Merna Snay Hatfield Deadwood Weatherford 
IOWA Haven Mrs. Wm. G. Kamholz, Jr. Mrs. Martha R. Rieder Mrs. Mildred Haywood jonny P, Miller 
| Mrs. Claude L. Nye Mrs. J. B. Ridings ene Independence Albuquerque Marion WISCONSIN 
Allerton Latham wee Mrs. Pat Phillipe NORTH CAROLINA Otte Yan Loh Mrs. George A. Holvey 
Mrs. L. D. Wampler Jo Anne Whittington Willi Lonedell Mrs. Kenneth Hoots Sioux Falls Kvansville 
Allerton Lebo Stee W. B. Shriver Advance Mrs. A. T. Young Mrs, Chas. 
Mrs. Harlan Russell Mrs. Vivian McGuire Marshfield . akonda Mas 
Anamosa Nashville Baser Mrs. Stephen Nonemaker TENNESSEF Mrs. Walford Johnsen 
Mrs. Eugene McLaughlin Miss Bertha Dailey M TC Mercer Mellen 
Helmond Neosho Rapids re, OC. Ghepard M. V. Garrison Jimmy Wood Mrs. A. Wright, Sr. Wayne A. Hendrickson 
Mrs. Alva C. White Pine River Clyde Hermitage Spring Valley 
Bloomfield ng Mrs. George Fuls Mrs. Talbert Lee Gladys Cantrell Henryk J. Megal 
Mrs. Charles McLaughlin — Rags Raymond Perry Dunn Knoxville Stevens Point 
Britt Mrs. John Maginley Mrs. A. Shebetke ee Curtis Darden Mrs. Cleve Carroll Mrs. Robert J, Stelset 
Howard Hopkins & Eye Peace Valley Middlesex Manchester Waapan 
Adolph Hartman Mrs. Mildred D. Baker Alph A. Nosbush en, Sune eed Mrs. Oren Love James E, Scheibler Mrs. Alfred Allen 
Peck Taunton Monres Memphis Wisconsin Rapids 


Baffalo Center 


Poultry Feeds - Swine Feeds - Cattle Feeds 
® Dog Food - Turkey Feeds - Rabbit Feed 


Mills at: Cedar Rapids, lowa; Coffeyville, Kan.; East St. Louis, Ill; Kansas City, Kan.; Memphis, Tenn.; Meridian, 


Miss.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Omaha, Nebr.; Sioux City, lowa; Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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Preventive Maintenance in Feed Mills 


How many of you feel you have a 
good preventive maintenance pro- 
gram in your feed plant? I would 
judge that many of you regard your 
preventive maintenance program as 
adequate. Please note that I said pre- 
ventive maintenance. Now then, what 
is the difference between mainte- 
nance and preventive maintenance as 
far as your mill machinery and 
equipment is concerned? 

Let us compare your mill ma- 
chinery with your automobile. This 
is a machine that all of you are very 
familiar with. Maintenance on your 
car means a major repair job which 
could be caused by lack of lubrica- 
tion, over-heating due to low cooling 
water, or let us say just plain negli- 


By G. A. Carlson 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


gence. Negligence in the care of an 
automobile is very costly. Similar 
treatment of mill machinery may 
also be very costly and may cause 
major break downs which will stag- 
ger you when you see them in the 
maintenance column of your ledger. 
Remember, this repair cost in your 
ledger does not include the loss of 
production time due to idle ma- 
chinery. 

Let us get back to your car. Pre- 
ventive maintenance for your car is 
essential, and we exercise it on the 
average of once a week. We have the 
gasoline station attendant check the 
oil, check the water, check the bat- 
tery and tires. He greases the car, 
changes the oil in the crank case, 


transmission and rear end. Why do 
we go to all this bother and expense 
with our automobiles? We do it to 
maintain smooth, dependable per- 
formance and to minimize expensive 
mechanical failures in our transpor- 
tation machines. 

I wish to stress transportation 
machines because your machines in 
the mill ere not unlike present day 
automobiles. They also require 
planned preventive maintenance to 
perform at maximum efficiency with 
a minimum expense. You must realize 
that preventive maintenance cannot 
be built into your production ma- 
chinery any more than it can be built 
into your automobile. As a conse- 
quence, your mill machinery requires 


And that’s just a beginning! . . . pigs that are fed rations 
fortified with Distillers Dried Solubles up to the 
time of weaning, and then continued on a basal 
growing-fattening ration containing Distillers 
Dried Solubles, far outdistance pigs not so fed, 
both in weight and in health. The secret, of 
course, is in the important water-soluble vitamins 


which the Distillers Solubles supply. 


For further information on swine rations 
fortified with distillers feeds write... 


DISTILLERS FEED RESEARCH COUNCIL 
1232 Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Berke Bros Di 


* Brown Forman 


Walsh & Company, ‘Lawrenceburg, Indiano 


the same careful preventive main- 
tenance to give the best possible per- 
formance. 

Let us think about this comparison 
for a moment. You have ball bear- 
ings, sleeve bearings, gears, sliding 
motions, etc., in your car. These same 
mechanical features can be found in 
many of the machines in your mill. Is 
it not logical then to give your mill 
machinery the best possible care? 

Can Avoid Most Failures 

Maintenance is present in every 
mill due to normal wear of screens, 
hammers, grinding plates, spouts, 
etc. Preventive maintenance cannot 
eliminate this, but I can tell you 
that more than 50% of the mechani- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, G. A. Carlson, chief 
mechanical engineer of the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, stresses 
the importance of good preventive 
maintenance programs in feed mills, 
small as well as large. At the same 
time, he outlines a plan which should 
give maximum life together with 
minimum repairs for feed mill ma- 
chinery. This article is from a talk 
by Mr. Carlson at the Central Retail 
Feed Assn. convention in Milwaukee. 


cal failures in the feed mill today 
can be avoided with a good planned 
preventive maintenance program. You 
may say this sounds fantastic, but if 
you check the largest feed manu- 
facturers, you will find that an ac- 
curate maintenance record is kept on 
most machines, and a planned pre- 
ventive maintenance program is in 
operation. Their machine mainte- 
nance records prove the merits of pre- 
ventive maintenance costs. 

What is a good planned preventive 
maintenance program? Well, first of 
all top management must have a sin- 
cere interest in the program and give 
it continued support and co-operation. 
The personnel of the entire plant 
must be impressed with the impor- 
tance of this function and told to re- 
port any unusual conditions found in 
the operation of the equipment. 

One man with good mechanical 
ability should be appointed to be re- 
sponsible for all preventive mainte- 
nance in the plant, and shall report 
directly to the mill superintendent. 
After this is done, you have a good 
foundation for organizing a program 
which will pay for itself many times 
with reduced maintenance expense. 

The next step should be the pro- 
curement of the necessary tools to 
enable your maintenance man to do 
an effective job. The following is a 

(Continued on page 16) 


MARION 
MIXERS 


FISH MEAL - SCRAP - SOLUBLES 
- FEED INGREDIENTS - 
BIGELOW SALES COMPANY 
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Entire Vitamin B,2 Content Is Biologically Active 


Adequate Vitamin B,, is essential to chickens and turkeys for good growth, profit- 
able egg production and high hatchability. Adequate amounts of this vitamin must 
be supplied also to swine for satisfactory growth and reproduction. 

When you supplement your natural sources of B,2 (such as animal protein) with 
MERCK VITAMIN B,2 SUPPLEMENTS, effective levels in your feeds are assured. 

MERCK VITAMIN B,2 SUPPLEMENTS are especially designed for accurate mixing 
and uniform distribution in feeds. 

Three different mixtures provide sources of Vitamin B,2 Merck. 


FREE—NEW 28-PAGE ILLUSTRATED FEED BOOKLET: Pathway to Progress for the Feed 
Manufacturer describes in detail the numerous ways in which Merck Service can help YOU. 
Containing useful facts and instructive illustrations of deficiency diseases, this brochure is 
an informative reference for the formulator of modern feeds. Write for your free copy today. 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry and Animal Health 


MERCK VITAMIN Biz SUPPLEMENTS 


Vitamin Supplement “6” 
Each pound equivalent to the activity of 6 milligrams of Vitamin By. 


Oyster-shell meal carrier. 
Vitamin Supplement ‘‘20” 


Each pound equivalent to the activity of 20 milligrams of Vitamin B42. 
Carrier is corn distillers dried grains. 


Pro-Pen with “2:3” 
Each pound equivalent to the activity of 3 milligrams of Vitamin By2. 
Each pound contains 2 grams of Procaine Penicillin. 
Oyster-shell meal carrier. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Monsanto Ups 
Phosphate 
Facilities 

ST. LOUIS—Major expansion of 
facilities for production of phosphate 
salts and phosphoric acid, including 
an entirely new Monsanto Chemical 
Company plant to be located at Kear- 
ny, N.J., has been announced by vice 
president J. L. Christian, Inorganic 
Chemicals Division genera] manager. 

The Kearny plant is situated on a 
deep water channel portion of the 
Passaic River, adjacent to railroad 
facilities, 

In addition to the Kearrty location, 
the expansion involved added facili- 
ties in existing plants at Trenton, 
Mich., St. Louis, Monsanto, Ill, and 
Long Beach, Calif. Construction of 
some of the units already is under 
way and other work will start imme- 
diately. 

Initial facilities at the Kearny site, 
expected to be ready for production 
by early 1955, will include a unit for 
the conversion of elemental phos- 
phorus into phosphoric acid, and a 
plant for the production of sodium 
tripolyphosphate. 

At the Long Beach, Cal., plant a 
phosphoric acid unit will be con- 
structed, 

Expansion of existing units for pro- 
duction of sodium tripolyphosphate 
and new facilities to produce tetra- 
sodium pyrophosphate will be under- 
taken at the Carondelet plant in St. 
Louls. At Trenton, facilities for the 
production of phosphoric acid will be 
increased. A new acid burner also will 
be installed at Monsanto, Il. 

The production of elemental phos- 
phorus at the Soda Springs, Idaho 
plant will be doubled late this year 
with the completion of the second 
electric furnace there. This supply 
supplements existing production at 
Soda Springs and at Monsanto, Tenn. 
Monsanto is the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of elemental phosphorus. 


Soybean Meeting 
Program Outlined 


HUDSON, IOWA—Exports from 
the 1954 soybean crop to be harvested 
this fall will receive attention at the 
34th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Assn. in Memphis, 
Tenn., Aug. 31-Sept. 2, Geo. M. 
Strayer, secretary-treasurer, has an- 
nounced. 

Program sessions will be held at 
Hotel Peabody the first two days and 
will be followed by a field trip to the 
Arkansas State Experiment Station 
at Clarkedale. 

With the 1954 soybean crop in all 
probability to be the largest on rec- 
ord—it has been variously estimated 
at from 300 to 350 million bushels 
or up to 50 million bushels more than 
the largest crop to date—it will be 
necessary to sell abroad a larger 
bushelage than in the past, Mr. 
Strayer says. He believes demand of 
foreign countries may absorb any 
surplus. 

Mr. Strayer, who was a member of 
President Eisenhower's agricultural 
trade mission to Europe last spring, 
will appear on the program Sept. 1. 
He will talk on “American Soybeans 
as Viewed by European Buyers.” 

Other speakers Aug. 31 and their 
subjects: 

Paul C. Quintus, head, fats and 
olls division, Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, “The World 
Fats and Oils Supplies.” 

A. A. Clarkson, manager, Public 
Grain Elevator, Port of New Orleans, 
“Problems in Handling Soybeans in 
a Port Elevator.” 

W. B. Fox, president, W. B. Fox 
Co., New Orleans, “Problems in Ex- 
porting Soybeans to World Markets.” 

The annual ASA banquet will be 
held the evening of Sept. 1, with the 
awarding of honorary life member- 


ships. Exhibits of equipment and 
services to the industry will be shown 
on the mezzanine floor of the hotel. 

Other speakers and their subjects: 

John C, Cowan, head oil and pro- 
tein division, Northern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Peoria, Il., “Re- 
search Work in Soybean Utilization 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture.” 

Wm. Rhea Blake, executive vice 
president, National Cotton Council of 
America, Memphis, ‘The Interdepend- 
ence of the Cotton and Soybean In- 
dustries.” 

James B. Schonberg, assistant sec- 
retary, Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, 
Ill, “Soybean and Produzts Futures 
Markets.” 

J. E. Thigpen, director oils and pea- 
nut division, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, “Orderly Dis- 
posal of Governmental Edible Oil 
Supplies.” 

S. F. Riepma, president, National 
Association of Margarine Manufac- 
turers, Washington, “Surplus Butter 


Disposal and Its Effect on Soybean 
Oil Markets.” 

L. E. Kennedy, president, Kenne- 
dy’s Grain Elevator, Newton, IIL, 
“Let's Buy Soybeans on a Cleaned 
Basis.” 

Sept. 1 speakers: 

Herbert W. Johnson, research ag- 
ronomist, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Beltsville, Md., “The Ex- 
panded Program of Varietal Devel- 
opment Work in Soybeans.” 

W. E. Huge, vice president, Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and chairman, executive committee, 
National Soybean Processors Assn., 
“Problems Facing the Soybean Proc- 
essor.”’ 

Marvin McLain, ‘lirectcr grain 
branch, Commodity Stabilization 
Service, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, “The Status of 
Soybeans in 1955 Agricultural Pro- 
grams.” 

Francis Kutish, department of ag- 
ricultural economics, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, “What Will We 
Get for 1954-Crop Soybeans?” 

R. B. Oliver, Stuttgart, Ark., “Pro- 


ducing Soybeans Under Irrigation.” 

E. E. Hartwig, agronomist Delta 
Branch Experiment Station, Stone- 
ville, Miss., “The New Varieties for 
the Southern States.” 

The National Soybean Processors 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing at Hotel Peabody Aug. 30, imme- 
diately preceding the meeting of the 
producers association. The Midsouth 
Soybean and Grain Shippers Assn. 
will also hold its annual meeting at 
the Peabody Aug. 30. 


John A. Skinner, Retired 
Chase Representative, Dies 


* MINNEAPOLIS—John A. Skinner, 
86, who retired several years ago as 
special representative of the Chase 
Bag Co., died Aug. 9 in Minneapolis. 
He had over half a century of service 
with Chase and its predecessor com- 
panies and was well known in the 
milling industry across the nation. 

A native of Dundee, Scctlard, he 
was born July 7, 1868. At an eariy 
age he came to Minneapolis where 


WHEN YOUR 
QUESTION 


REDUCE 


WHEN THE MAN FROM ST. REGIS comes i.) offering the possi- 
bility of reducing bag inventory, you are hopeful . . . but a 
little doubtful. You have a threefold problem: 


1. The sales department wants brightly printed, colorful bags 
. «. and insists on complete identification for each type of feed 


you make. 


2. The purchasing department would like to minimize multiple 
item orders . . . wants to eliminate them wherever possible. 


3. The production department desires as few types of bags as 
possible. They want to keep down handling costs. 


The man from St. Regis and his associates have solved the 


ASK THE 
MAN WHO 
KNOWS 


of storage. 


bag inventory problem . . . indeed, the whole problem of 
“production packaging”’ . . . for many feed mills. 


Their primary job is to survey feed mills, analyze their 
operations step by step, make reports and recommendations. 


If there is a way to reduce bag inventory for your plant, the 
man from St. Regis is qualified to find it. 


Knowing the feed industry as he does, the man from St. 
Regis can also show you how doing business with St. Regis 
is more likely to save you on costs of ordering, of printing, 


ACTUAL REDUCTIONS IN BAG INVENTORY. One feed manufac- 
turer was shown how he could use a single type of bag for 


his entire operation and still meet the demands of his sales 


department for full identification of every type of feed. One 
all-purpose St, Regis multiwall bag accomplished this reduc- 
tion in inventory. 

Another manufacturer found he could reduce his inventory 


from 30 different sizes and designs of bags to only 4... 
by using St. Regis multiwalls, 
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he became an employee in 1888 of 
the Hardwood Manufacturing Co., 
producer of flour barrels. Hardwood 
later became the Northern Bag Co. 
and Mr. Skinner became the Minne- 
apolis manager for that firm. In 1924, 
when Northern consolidated with 
Chase, Mr. Skinner was named Min- 
neapolis manager of the Northern 
Bag Co. branch of Chase. At the time 
of his retirement he was a special 
representative for Chase. 

Mr. Skinner was a past president 
of the Minneapolis Rotary Club and 
a member of the Minneapolis Club. 

Surviving are three daughters, 
Margaret and Eleanor Skinner, Min- 
neapolis, and Mrs. Alex Wallace, Bel- 
fast, Ireland, and two grandchildren, 
Rosemary Wallace, Belfast, and Dr. 
I. R. Wallace, Lurgan, Ireland. 


HUDSON BAY SHIPPING OPEN 

WINNIPEG — The 1954 shipping 
season through Hudson Bay is now 
underway. Four vessels have docked, 
loaded and cleared with wheat car- 
goes from Churchill. The SS Wark- 


Only One Type of Bag To Handle. Illustrating 
“all purpose’ St. Regis bag with large 
analysis tag for brand identification. 


Many manufacturers, already in paper, have been shown by 
the man from St. Regis how to reduce on bag inventory and 


make savings as great as 5¢ per ton. 


Other manufacturers, not yet using paper, will be interested 


in actual cases like this one: 


Two companies were handling about the same tonnage. 
Manufacturer A packed in burlap, cotton, dress print 
. . his inventory was $125,000. Manu- 
facturer B packed in St. Regis multiwalls . . . his 


and used bags . 


inventory was less than $15,000. 


Nor is that all! The man from St. Regis is qualified to advise 
you on scales, spouts, settlers, conveyors . . . 


for filling and closing multiwall bags. 


Call in the man from St. Regis. He is a trained sales engineer 
with a successful record of dollars-per-ton savings in 
feed mills. He is qualified to recommend complete pack- 


aging systems. 


FEED 
Packaging 


multiwalls . . . 
own office. 


St. Regis Multiwall bags are manufactured by St. Regis 
Paper Company, one of America’s largest integrated paper 
manufacturers, with resources ranging from raw materials 
in its own forest preserves to modern mills and plants and 


its own nation-wide distribution. 


The man from St. Regis will be glad to 
show you a full-color motion picture of 
how a dozen feed companies handle 
see it right in your 


worth docked Aug. 3 to officially open 
the season for the fourth successive 
year. It brought in a 2,000 ton cargo 
of general merchandise. 


Purdue Swine Day 
Set for Sept. 17 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—The 34th an- 
nual Purdue University Swine Day 
will be held Sept. 17 at West La- 
fayette. 

The program will include tours at 
the swine experimental farm, near 
West Lafayette. Visitors will have a 
chance to see experiments on the 
following research: , production of 
leaner hogs by limiting the feed in- 
take with minerals; modification of 
three Purdue drylot swine supple- 
ments; feeding B-vitamins and anti- 
biotics in drinking water; feed re- 
quirements for different types of mar- 
ket hogs; controlling protein supple- 
ment intake with salt; creep feeding 
and management studies with suck- 
ling pigs. 

The afternoon program, to be held 


on machines 


facturer buys trade-marked purpose” 
St. Regis bags. These are imprinted on print- 
ing press in feed mill, giving . . . 


Complete identification. “All purpose’ St. Regis 
bag is imprinted with feed brand name, 
analysis and other data. Saves money by 
reducing bag inventory. 


in the Purdue Hall of Music, will 
feature talks by two swine authori- 
ties. Dr. L. E. Hanson, University of 
Minnesota, will speak on “Possibilities 
of Weaning Pigs at an Earlier Age.” 
F. G. Ketner, Producers Livestock 
Cooperative Assn., Columbus, Ohio, 
will discuss “Should We Market Hogs 
on a Graded Basis?” 

Members of the Purdue staff will 
also discuss results of feeding grass 
and corn silage to brood sows and 
the results of creep feeding trials 
and other swine research at the after- 
noon meeting. 


Santa Fe Railroad Into 
Denton, Texas, Approved 


DENTON, TEXAS—tThe Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted a 
certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity to the Sante Fe Railway to con- 
struct a railroad line in Denton, Collin, 
and Dallas counties, Texas, provided 
such construction shall serve Denton 
and commenced by Nov. 1, 1954 and 
completed by Dec. 31, 1955. This line is 
planning to shorten the entryway into 


t 


Economical Storage-Handling. The man from 
St. Regis is an expert on storing and handling 
of empty and filled bags. 


REGIS PAPER 


Multiwall Packaging Division, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


| SALES OFFICES — 
1036 Sueet 1730 Union Commerce Bidg 318 Martin Brown Bldg. 136 South Main Street 
ATLANTA... GEORGIA DAUAS TEAS MINMEAPOUS . SAN FRANCISCO 4 CAUFORMA 
908 Candler Bidg Highland Park Station (08 Posha y ‘Tower 1 Montgomery Street 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND DENVER 2 COLORADO) NEW ORLEANS LOUISIANA WASHINGTON 
053 Mathieson Bldg 725 Ernest & Cranmer Bldg 4924 Marigny Street 4th & Pike Building 
ALABAMA DETROIT 26 MICHIGAN NEW YORK 17 Pepe: Compony 
2317 Se. Bixth Ave Book Hidg 230 Park Avenue ind. 
1125 Park Square Bidg 1108 State National Bidg 7607 Michael Pigott Bidg. 
BUFFALO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 6... mISSOUR MONTREAL 2 QUEBEC 
43 Court Street 1200 Oak Street Dine Lime Products Company 924 ( aneda Coment Bidg. 
CHICAGO 1..... ons LOS ANGELES 17... ST. LOUIS VANCOUVER 9 COLUMBIA 
290 N. Michigan Ave. 900 Wilshire Blvd. 722 Chestaut Street 2725 Arbutus Bereet 


Robert G. Rice 


BURRUS APPOINTMENT — Robert 
G, Rice has been named district sales 
manager for Texo Feeds in east 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi, according to an announce- 
ment from Paul R. Ray, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Burrus 
Feed Mills, Fort Worth. Mr. Rice, 
who will make his headquarters in 
Tyler, will supervise territory man- 
agers and work with dealers in his 
district. He joined the company in 
1952 and served as territory manager 
in the Tyler area before being ap- 
pointed to his present post. Mr, Rice 
is a graduate of Webster Grove, Mo., 
High School and of the University of 
M ssourl, with a degree in animal 
husbandry. He is a veteran of service 
with the U.S. Maritime Service in 
World War II. Mr, Ray said the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Rice is another 
company step in meeting increased 
demand for greater technological skill 
in the feed industry, 


Dallas of the Santa Fe from the 
North. The present route from the 
north goes south from Fort Worth 
to Cleburne and back to Dallas. The 
route authorized shortens this dis- 
tance by some 60 miles. 

FE. W. Morrison, of the Morrison 
Milling Co., chairman of the railroad 
committee of the Denton Chamber 
of Commerce, suggested to the Santa 
Fe a route through Denton in 1938, 
and has since continuously worked 
with railroad and other interests to 
bring about the building of the Santa 
Fe through Denton, “Denton is con- 
fident that the railroad will be con- 
structed and is highly jubilant at the 
news,’ Mr. Morrison said. 


Dannen Mills Makes 
New Assignments 


ST. JOSEPH, MO, — Two assign- 
ments of executives of Dannen Mills, 
Inc., St. Joseph, were announced this 
week by Dwight L. Dannen, company 
president. 

Cecil F. Glassel has been placed 
in charge of nutrition studies and 
will be director of education for the 
milling firm, conducting the monthly 
schools for Dannen dealers. 

Dr. Chase Wilson, who has been 
professor of dairy husbandry at South 
Dakota State College for the past 
three years, will become director of 
research. He will be in charge of the 
247-acre Dannen research farm. 

Mr. Glassell has been associated 
with Dannen since 1940, and Dr. Wil- 
son, who received his doctor of phil- 
osophy degree from Missouri Uni- 
versity three years ago, was previous- 
ly associated with the firm. 


Ask about our new product: 


The Slow Speed Molasses Mixer. 
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MAINTENANCE 


(Continued from page 12) 


list of the necessary tools for even 
the smallest manufacturer. The tools 
should consist of an oil can, necessary 
grease guns, an assortment of adjust- 
able wrenches, socket wrenches, a 
pipe wrench, hammers, screw drivers, 
adjustable oilers, and an ammeter. 
The larger plants will require addi- 
tional power tools to facilitate larger 
repair jobs which can be done by 
specially trained mechanics. 

The next step is to obtain instruc- 
tion sheets from the machinery 
maufacturers giving operating and 
lubricating instructions for each 
machine in your plant. Normally the 
necessary instruction manuals are 
shipped with the equipment and 
should be preserved for reference as 
necessary for operation, lubrication 
and repair. 


The most important function of the 
maintenance man is to lubricate all 
machines and equipment in strict ac- 
cordance with the manufacturers’ 
recommendations. Bearings may re- 
quire lubrication twice daily, or in 
some cases only once a year, depend- 
ing on the loads, speeds, and normal 
operating temperature. Bearing fail- 
ure may be caused by too much 
grease (which very often happens) as 
well as inadequate lubrication. A high 
speed ball bearing on a hammer mill, 
for example, will build up a terrific 
amount of heat when it has too much 
grease. This heat is generated by the 
internal churning action within the 
bearing, and before long can get hot 
enough to soften the working parts 
of the bearing. It is needless to say 
that a bearing failure will be inevit- 
able if the grease is not removed from 
a hot high-speed bearing. Some oper- 
ators have been known to pump addi- 
tional grease into a hot bearing be- 
lieving that the bearing was dry. 
Other reasons for hot bearings may 


be misalignment or overload, which 
will require mechanical adjustments 
to correct this condition. 

Oil levels in gear cases must also 
be checked periodically to make 
certain adequate lubrication is pres- 
ent. The recommended oil should be 
added if necessary to bring the oil 
level to normal. Many manufacturers 
recommend flushing and changing the 
oil in gear cases twice a year (spring 
and fall) to maintain a clean and 
proper lubricant for summer and win- 
ter operation. 

Head drives for bucket elevators 
fall into this specific classification. 
Roller chain drives, linkages and 
sliding motions should a}so receive at- 
tention in the form of proper lubri- 
cation and inspection. This by no 
means covers the field of lubrication 
in the feed plant, but we must move 
along to other duties of the mainte- 
nance man. 

Do not expect your maintenance 
man to be a lubrication expert. My 
point here is that the machinery 


We like TOUGH 
package problems 


FOR EXAMPLE, One of our customers who realized the 
advertising possibilities of his shipping sacks, suggested 
a design in colors so brilliant as to seem, offhand, 
impossible of reproduction on tough kraft stock. 


But we experimented with various inks and methods of 
application and came through with just what 


the customer wanted. 


Could we ship on short notice? We could. And did. 


Are your shipping sacks providing full value from the 
standpoint of impressive advertising? Call in the Raymond 
man for constructive suggestions. No obligation. 

THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 

Middletown, Ohio. Phone 2-5461 


ee 


manufacturer can best recommend 
the lubrication procedure for his ma- 
chines. He sincerely wants you to re- 
ceive the best possible performance 
from his machinery, and recommends 
the lubrication and operation pro- 
cedures with this in mind. 


Inspect Machines 

Another function of the mainte- 
nance man is to visually inspect each 
machine as he lubricates it. He should 
check for signs of possible trouble. 
The warning signals may be in the 
form of strange knocks or squeals in 
the machine, or may be misalignment, 
excessive wear or even a change 
from normal machine production. Any 
of these could indicate that some- 
thing is wrong and should be checked 
and corrected immediately if possible. 
A minor adjustment or repair at this 
time could eliminate a major break- 
down later on. 

Electric motors should be kept 
clean and free from dust accumula- 
tion. Dust and other foreign materials 
form a blanket of insulation which 
prevents proper heat dissipation from 
the motor. A condition of this kind 
can cause a motor failure on a fully 
loaded motor which requires maxi- 
mum heat dissipation. Keep your mo- 
tors clean. 

As long as we are talking about 
electric motors, let us discuss the 
use of the ammeter we have provided 
for the maintenance man. This am- 
meter should be the clip-on type with 
a capacity of at least 200 amps. A 
suitable inexpensive ammeter is on 
the market today for less than $50. 
As most of you know, all of the 
necessary electrical data for any 
motor can be found on the nameplate. 
It is good preventive maintenance to 
check the amperage on each motor in 
your plant when it is in normal oper- 
ation, and compare these readings 
with the full amperage on the name 
plate. If the ammeter reading is 
higher than the nameplate rating, 
definite steps should be taken to 
either increase the size of the motor 
or decrease the load to the motor 
capacity. 

The overload protection device for 
each motor should also be checked to 
be sure it is the proper size for the 
motor and is in good operating con- 
dition. It is a very good idea to have 
your local electrician work with your 
maintenance man on at least the 
first electrical inspection tour of your 
plant. After your man becomes fa- 
miliar with the checking procedure, 
he can check the amperage of any 
motor or replace the heater coil in a 
motor starter if necessary. 


Replacing Parts 
Now in addition to these preven- 
tive maintenance duties, your main- 
tenance man should be prepared to 
replace machine parts due to normal 
wear, make adjustments as required 
on the equipment, and perform minor 
repairs. The smaller mills may have 
a man devoting only part time to 
maintenance work, whereas a large 
feed mill can have up to four full 
time maintenance men on the job. 
Obviously the smaller operator must 
(Continued on page 77) 
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FEED COMPANY 


Brohers 
of Feed Ingredients 


255 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Chicago 4, Ill, 


Every Good Feed 
Get your supplies from 


HENRY K. FAUST 


Buccessor te King Brothers & Co. 
The Bourgs, Philedelphie 6, Pa 
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vou, Mn. Dealer, CAN OFFER 


Feed Cost Per Dozen 


with Master MIX 


Thats WHAT high efficiency laying mashes made with Master Mix Layer 
Concentrate and local grains will do for your customers. Whether your trade prefers a 
custom mix or your own brand egg mash... if it’s made over a tested Master Mix high 
efficiency formula, it will produce more eggs and higher profits. 


AS LITTLE AS 3.9 POUNDS OF FEED 


to produce a dozen eggs . . . that’s the performance of flock after flock on the Master Mix 
High Efficiency Program. 


PROFITABLE RESULTS BUILD BUSINESS 


Laying house performance of Master Mix high efficiency mashes can build 
your tonnage and profits. This is only one example of the many profitable feeds and 
feeding programs developed by McMillen Feed Research. As a Master Mix dealer you have 
a complete line of concentrates and straight feeds that give top results. 


If you would like to know more about the benefits of a Master Mix dealership, write today. 


Layer 


McMILLEN FEED MILLS 
Executive Offices: Fort Wayne, Indiana 


MASTER 
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Call 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


for Barley, Oats, Corn 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


buted in Wash 


Idaho and British Columbia by: 


LEO COOK CO. 


Lewis Bidg. 
Portiand 4, Ore. 
CApitol 1913 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


96 Connecticut at. 
Beattie, Wash 
MAin 0737 


Broiler Group Recommends 
Program of "Self-Help" 


WASHINGTON — Belief that the 
broiler industry can continue to prog- 
ress by developing a “self-help” pro- 
gram to meet problems confronting 
it was expressed by the Broiler 
Industry Advisory Conference, fol- 
lowing a meeting held in Washington 
recently. (An earlier story on the 
meeting appeared in the July 31 issue 
of Feedstuffs.) 

In its report to Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ezra Taft Benson, the group 
recommended that a broiler industry 
advisory committee be appointed to 
advise with the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture on problems of the in- 
dustry. 

Members of the conference includ- 
ed representatives of producers, proc- 
essors, distributors, and other seg- 
ments of the broiler industry. 

In the field of production practices, 
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Dealers are Making Money! 
Dairymen are Demanding the Product! 


MARK 


Milk Mizer is showing a phenomenal sales in- 
crease every month. Such amazing results can 
only be achieved when both dealer and farmer 
are happy with a product. Dealers are reaping 
big profits selling this sensational milk replacer 
for calves. 
Try this: sell Milk Mizer along with your 
‘anes > brands for just 90 days—find out which 
rand your customers prefer. You bet we’re con- 
fident! You'll be too, when you see Milk Mizer 
quality do its own resale work. 
Selling Milk Mizer is made easy with the in- 
dustry’s most attractive package—25 |b. pails or 
waterproof bags. In addition you get display 


the eye. 


Gentlemen 


COMPANY. 


ACTION PRODUCTS— Division of Kasco Mills, inc. 
Telede, or Waverly, New York 


and point-of-purchase material that really catches 


Customers are pre-sold by heavy advertising. 
They’ve already heard, “Milk Mizer does a better 
calf raising job than the cow herself.” And after 
they’ve bought, they’re more than satisfied with 
the results. Here’s a product that builds con- 
sumer confidence, provides new customers for 
your entire feed line. 

There’s business waiting for you—by stock- 
ing this volume seller that won’t rest in the 
warehouse. Milk Mizer is selling for others—it 
will sell for you! Distributorships and dealer- 
ships available—write for details. 


Please send me complete information on Milk Mizer—including price list. 


STATE 


the conference said the broiler indus- 
try will have to produce broilers 
more efficiently by carrying out im- 
proved management practices which 
will reduce costs and further improve 
quality. It urged increased efforts of 
the department to assist the industry 
in this regard. In view of the antici- 
pated heavier marketings of poultry, 
pork and beef, the conference recom- 
mended that egg settings for broiler 
production be reduced immediately. 

The conference expressed opposi- 
tion to price supports for broilers, and 
recommended that no surplus remov- 
al program be contemplated at this 
time. The program outlined in its 
recommendations placed emphasis on 
more efficient management, better 
merchandising and sound credit use. 

In behalf of the broiler industry, 
the group commended the food dis- 
tribution industry, national poultry 
organizations, and USDA for the 
“splendid job” they have done in 
broiler promotions and merchandising 
programs. The department was re- 
quested to continue the assistance it 
has given the broiler industry in de- 
veloping and promoting merchandis- 
ing programs to aid the movement of 
broilers, with special emphasis during 
times of stress. 

Rapid expansion of the broiler in- 
dustry was attributed to wide use of 
credit in all forms. But the report 
noted that a number of credit prac- 
tices have been used which are un- 
sound in that they have contributed 
to an uneconomic expansion of the 
industry. Discontinuance of these 
financial practices would greatly im- 
prove the stability of the broiler 
industry, the conference reported. It 
recommended that broiler growers 
provide at least a major portion of 
their capital needs, and that credit 
to growers should be extended in such 
a manner as to provide an incentive 
to produce efficiently and to improve 
quality. 

The conference commended USDA 
for furnishing valuable information 
to poultrymen through the various 
reports now being published, and sug- 
gested avenues for improvement in 
these services. It recommended that 
the department follow through on 
plans to provide monthly reports on 
breeder hens tested, and on al! broiler 
chicks hatched. 


Stable Low Cost 


| HOMOGENIZED 
CONDENSED FISH | 


FIVE PLANTS 
IN 


FULL PRODUCTION 


COLUMBIA SOFT PHOSPHATE 


8. Dept. of Agriculture tests* indicate 
tas phosphate is 609% as available as 
bone meal... yet it costs (per percent 
of phosphorus) considerably less than 
one-half as much. 

*Journ. of A.O.A.C., Feb., 1945. 
Write for information and prices 
COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE Co. 
1007 Washington Ave. St. Leuls 1, Me. 
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© Better shaping—slick appearance 
® Stand up better under moist conditions 
© Fewer fines in the bag 

® More appealing taste 

© Fresh, fragrant smell 

© Production increased 


YES, all these advantages are yours when 
you use PACO! Customer after customer tells 
us that by adding PACO he turns out better 
pellets—regardless of other ingredients in 
the formula! 


In addition—two BIG SELLING POINTS 
are in your favor with PACO... 


@ Unexcelled Nutritional Value 
@ Lower Price insures you Higher Profits! 


SO—FOR BETTER PELLETS—SWITCH TO PACO! 
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An Improved Customer and Employee 
Relations Program 


An improved customer and em- 
ployee relations program presents a 
challenge. First, sell it to yourselves. 
Believe in it like the great American 
soldier who was absolutely devoted to 
his duty, On his bullet-pierced body 
they found a note which read, “I will 
work, I will slave, I will win this war 
as if the whole outcome of the war 
depended on me and me alone.” 

It serves to your best advantage to 
instill into the heart and mind of 
each of your employees the vital im- 
portance of perfect customer rela- 
tionships. This is your paramount 
duty; for first of all you owe it to 


By Paul E. Hensel 


Personnel Director 
Central Soya Company 


your stockholders to build a cham- 
pionship merchandising team. Each 
employee owes it to you to be a loyal, 
honest, uprighteous, desirable em- 
ployee, bringing to your organization 
increased profits and better mer- 
chandising services. In return, each 
employee knows he will receive his 
just financial rewards directly pay- 
able to him in cash every payday, 
with opportunities unlimited in your 
progressive organization. 


You cannot place too much stress 
and genuine appeal on your part in 
urging each employee to give his best 
to each customer for completely sat- 
isfactory service and quality. This can 
most easily be done by showing each 
employee the valuable opportunities 
and increased security which will 
come to him as just rewards. You 
must satisfy your employees’ needs 
for belonging to your merchandising 
team by making each of them a part- 
ner in all phases of your business op- 
eration. By this modern method your 
people share a responsibility in the 
success or failure of this gold mine, 
because it becomes of importance to 


yourselves, to your directors, and to 


how to 


program your business and 
keep your brand ahead of competition... 


How do some feed manufacturers, with no 
more people or facilities than you have, con- 
sistently manage to keep their feeds up to 
date, always a step ahead of the crowd? 

They have the same knotty problems as you 
have—keeping informed about new nutritional 
discoveries, evaluating and applying current 
research data, constantly making vital decisions 
on formulas and fortification matters, working 
amid the confusion of numerous conflicting 
claims and recommendations of “experts”, and 
solving countless related problems, each of 
which requires informed judgment in a highly 
specialized field. 

How do they do it? The answer is simple— 
and its no secret. They program their business. 


Dawe’s Laboratories offers you a systematic 
plan of keeping your feeds up to date. through 
the use of Vitamelk. Dawe’s specialists work 
with you every step of the way—from over-all 
planning of a complete nutritional program 
for your exclusive use, to such day-to-day jobs 
as laboratory analysis of ingredients and the 


* 


preparation of registration tags. Their interest 
and assistance are continuous and without extra 
cost. In effect, you add the staff and facilities 
of one of the world’s foremost nutritional 
organizations to your own business! 

Take advantage of these essential services 
by fortifying your feeds with Dawe’s Vitamelk. 
This modern, comprehensive fortifier gives 
you the additional benefits of complete, single 
package fortification... simplifies buying, stor 
ing and manufacturing . . . assures up-to-date, 
practical fortification for each class of livestock 
and poultry feed. 


*« * 


Let Dawe’s explain in detail how you can 
program your business the Vitamelk way and 
keep your brand ahead of competition. Com- 
plete information about the Vitamelk Program 
sent free on request. 

Write Dawe’s Laboratories, Inc., 4800 South 
Richmond Street, Dept. FS-84, Chicago 32, 
Illinois. 

Distributors for Belgium: Comptoir Anversois 
d’Importation, “COMANIMA” 13, Courte rue 
des Claires, Antwerp, Belgium. 


them and their loved ones. Your cus- 
tomer relationship program must of- 
fer to each employee something 
worth working and fighting for— 
something that will make each of 
them want to do more honest-to- 
goodness merchandising than any 
other 10 men in the same competitive 
field. 
Facing Competition 

Let’s be honest about this—your 
competitors have declared war on 
you, and in America under the free 
enterprise system you have every 
right to declare war on your competi- 
tors. The fondest hope of your com- 
petitors is that their products will 
outsell your products 10 to one. Con- 
sequently, it becomes paramount that 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The profits a com- 
pany makes depend on the teamwork 
of employees and their willingness to 
work solid customer relationships. 
Ways of improving a customer and 
employee relations program were 
outlined by Mr. Hensel, personnel di- 
rector, Central Soya Company, Inc., 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., at the recent meet- 
ing of the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. at French Lick, Ind. 
Mr. Hensel’s views are contained in 
this article. 


each employee on your payroll, each 
day, must make your business strong- 
er sales-wise, production-wise, and 
service wise. This is the heart of your 
business. The golden key to a success- 
ful, financially profitable business is 
found in more efficient production at 
lower unit cost and increased sales 
volume. This is a real challenge to 
each and every employee on your 
payrolls. 

How best can you improve the tal- 
ents of your employees and the serv- 
ice to“your customers? 

Henry Ward Beecher said, “There 
is not a person we empley who does 
not, like ourselves, desire recognition 
and praise.” Telling each employee 
how you appreciate him, his work, 
his loyalty, and his willingness to 
serve each customer costs so little 
and means so much increased profit 
to you. 

Use Praise 

Praise is a dynamic accelerating 
force. We are all very much what 
others think of us. Those people who 
praise the things we do correctly and 
minimize our errors are the ones who 
make us improve; their encourage- 

(Continued on page 24) 


CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK 


FRESH 
IN GOOD WOODEN 
BARRELS 
Phone—2351 or write 


HESS BUTTERMILK 
COMPARY 


DYERSVILLE, IOWA 


BRAN © SHORTS 
MIDDLINGS 
Sacked Bulk—Any Shipment 


DREYER COMMISSION Co. 


MEMBERS 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange 
Kansas City §, Me. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Phone BA 5462 Phone MA 1-2958 
Statistical Charts Furnished Free. We 
Handle Futures Trades in Kansas City. 
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No. 1 of a series 


How Bemis makes 


GOOD multiwall bags 


for you 


A. R. Ewing, director of the Bemis Paper Con- 
trol Laboratory, has twenty-nine years’ expe- 
rience in this field. He is shown operating the 
laboratory’s electro-hydraulic tensile tester, 
one of the many precision devices that go to 
make the Bemis laboratory probably the most 
complete in the country devoted entirely to 
bag papers. 


Use good it...prove it! 


Bemis sets high standards for the various papers used in 
making Bemis Multiwall Bags. And we are able to 
maintain these standards because we buy our paper from a 
variety of top sources. These multiple sources 

are the key ... if one should fall below par, 

the others are there to supply our needs. We 

don’t have to take less than the best. 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo: 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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The Superior STABLE 
Procaine Penicillin Feed Supplement 


With Merck PRo-PEN you can be sure that the extraordinary growth-promoting 
power of procaine penicillin is “in the bag” when it is opened by the feeder. 


PRO-PEN, a special form of penicillin developed by Merck for feed use, has 
been proved in extensive tests' to possess superior stability in commercial feeds. 


These tests covered all crucial factors—high storage temperatures, high mois- 
ture, pelleting. Reprints of the report are available on request. 


Procaine penicillin is the acknowledged, outstanding growth stimulant for 
chickens and turkeys. For swine also, it is one of the antibiotics of choice for 
promoting growth, enhancing feed efficiency, and reducing the number of runts. 


You can get ail these advantages plus outstanding stability in Pro-Pen. In- 
cluded in your formulas, PRo-PEN helps your customers make bigger profits— 
builds loyalty to your brand. 
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PRO-PEN 


Each pound contains 4 grams of procaine penis 
cillin in oyster-shell meal. 


with B,. 2:3 
Each pound contains 2 grams of procaine peni- 


cillin in oyster-shell meal and is equivalent to 
the activity of 3 milligrams of vitamin Bj2. 


PRO-PEN brings you other big benefits: 


1. IT'S ECONOMICAL —effective amounts can be included for less than two 


cents per bag. 
2. IT'S EASY TO HANDLE —carrier facilitates accurate and uniform mixing. 
| 3. IT HAS HIGH CONSUMER ACCEPTANCE _big, full-page color ads the 


year ‘round in leading poultry journals drive home the superiority of PRo-PEN. 


1. Hollenbeck, C. M., Danner, W. E., and Mahoney, J. F., Poultry Science, 33:425-427, March 1954, 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
Manufacturing Chemists 


RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


Research and Production for 
| Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition 


| OMerck & Co., inc 
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ment helps to build our self-confi- 
dence, makes us feel that we can be- 
come equal to our problems and gain 
the high octane incentive to go on. 
However, never make the mistake of 
thinking that mechanical, insincere 
praise can serve as a substitute for 
the genuine thing. Flattery is a 
worthless counterfeit that fools only 
those people who wish to be fooled. 

Appreciation and encouragement 
are the two faces of a golden coin, 
which put into circulation often buys 
what money cannot. It is acceptable 


to the proudest and leaves the donor 
richer rather than poorer. With this 
coin we need no longer sigh for the 
means to be generous, for we are 
rich indeed. Spend this coin conscien- 
tiously and wisely with each of your 
employees. This truth affects each 
employee alike, for each employee 
will do better work and put forth 
greater effort to please your cus- 
tomers under a spirit of approval 
than he would ever do under the 
spirit of criticism. Criticism will kill 
human effort quicker and surer than 


Sales or 


any atomic bomb ever invented, Each 
grain and feed dealer who factually 
and honestly praises his creative em- 
ployees recreates enthusiasm, esprit 
de corps, and a desire to achieve per- 
fect customer relations. 


Did You Praise Anyone Today? 

Ask yourself this question each day 
— ‘How much honest encouragement 
and sincere praise did I award today 
to those employees of mine whose 
services and talents are appreci- 
ated?” 

Here in the United States we are 
fortunate enough to live in a society 
of choice. Each customer casts a vote 
every day for some product or serv- 
ice, and in doing so automatically 
casts a vote against another product 
or service. By selecting the things 
the customer wishes to buy, the farm 
supply equipment he wishes to use, 
the feed for his animals, he is de- 
termining the total sales of each of 
these articles and commodities. As 
he votes for this or that product, he 


@ Let's face facts. The purchase of a 
solvent extraction plant means the 
investment of considerable capital— 
capital upon which you must have a 
good return. The size of the investment 
alone warrants an intensive investiga- 
tion of all types or makes of solvent 
extraction plants. 


To protect your investment consider 
these salient points, First of all, is the 
plant you contemplate purchasing 
functionally correct ... is it exactly 
right for your particular operation? 
Does it have a proved production 
record or is its performance based on 
mere promises? Have you seen actual 
oil productien figures based on a ton- 


j nage of materials as similar as possible 


to yours and under similar conditions? 


Since Anderson has built the greatest 
number of solvent plants and has vari- 
ous types of extraction equipment in 
better than 2500 oil mills throughout 
the world, you can be sure that the 
information you receive as a result of 
an investigation will be accurate and 
unbiased. If, therefore, you are con- 
sidering installation of a new soybean 
solvent extraction operation or expand- 
ing your present facilities let Anderson 
engineers supply you with pertinent 
data to make a competent investiga- 
tion of your own from every angle. 


Have YOU investigated 


the profit possibilities of con- 
verting your operation to 
Exsolex and operating on 
several materials? 


Your request for literature on 
Exsolex process on your busi- 
ness letterhead will receive 
prompt attention. 


Expellers ¢ Exsolex 


ANDERSON 


Solvent Extraction 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY © 1976 West 96th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Flaking Mills ¢ Sereening Tanks © Dryers © Cake and Meal Coolers © Roller Mills © Cookers and Other Supplementary Equipment 


votes for a larger sale of the work of 
some wage earners. 

Every day some good American 
family in your elevator area is pass- 
ing judgement on your work when it 
decides to sell or buy or not to sell 
or buy at your elevator or grain deal- 
ership. To keep your grain business 
prosperous in a competitive society, 
you must constantly buy at the right 
price and sell a better product at 
lower cost through better manage- 
ment techniques. 

Your business lives off your cus- 
tomers, and from them gets all its 
revenue. It has no other means of 
support. Your customers finally de- 
cide just what are the “right com- 
modity sale prices,” the “right feed 
prices,” and the “profits” your busi- 
ness can earn, This is why our eco- 
nomic philosophy of “freedom” leads 
the world. 


Rights 

Who has rights in the industrial 
world? Only one person—the custo- 
mer! Everyone else, from elevator 
manager, office help to feed mill per- 
sonnel must all forever labor to sat- 
isfy the changing “whims” of your 
customers. This duty supersedes the 
rights of everyone else. 

Managers and directors can do 
more about this than any other group 
of people in your organization. Good 
service to your customers is good 
business before the farmer even sells 
his commodities, when he buys and 
after he buys. It is good business 
manners. It is courtesy, promptness, 
feliability, appreciation. It is the 


INVESTIGATE 


@ Steamed ROLLED OATS 
@ Steamed CRIMPED OATS 
PULVERIZED OATS 


Write for information 
DES MOINES OAT 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Phone 6-3155 
Des Moines, Iowa 


“The Polka Dot Folks” 
BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
Victor 4364 thru 4390 
Protois & Aitalta TWX-KG20 
Milifecds, ote. TWX - KGI2S 


MILBREW CO. 


BREWERS 
DRIED YEAST 


Processors Since 1933 

3456 N. Buffum St. 

Milwaukee 12, Wis. 
Phone: Edgewood 2-3114 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers 
in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


City, Mo. 
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The Proved Way for Feed Manufacturers 
Who Use Condensed Fish Solubles to 
INCREASE SALES .... LOWER COSTS! 


Feed Sales Up 


sisting on the higher vitamin and nutritional 
| content provided by Lassen Process solubles. 


YOUR CUSTOMERS Want the Solubles with 
the Most Growth Factors and the 

Highest Nutrient Content 

Condensed fish solubles produced by the Lassen Process 
contain more Vitamin B,, and unidentified growth factors 
than solubles made by other methods. This is because of the 
fact that the Lassen Process employs low-temperature means 
of processing solubles from fish by-products. Low-tempera- 
ture processing preserves the vital nutrients lost in direct- 
heat methods of production. 


YOUR CUSTOMERS Want the Solubles that 
Increased Profits 19.2% 

At a recent chicken feeding test conducted in the Experi- 
mental Laboratory of the world’s largest fish cannery, New 
Hampshire chicks were fed a normal ration fortified at a 
level of 3% Lassen Process solubles. At 10 weeks, these 
chickens weighed an average of 3.56 pounds as against an 
average weight of 3.19 pounds for chickens on the same 
normal ration, which did not contain any solubles. In terms 
of current poultry prices, this represents a 19.2% profit 
increase, or an extra $90.42 per thousand birds. 


Production Costs Down 


Because Lassen Process solubles handle 
easier, mix better and keep longer. 


YOU Want the Solubles that Handle Easter 
and Mix Better 

Better precipitation methods employed by the Lassen Proc- 
ess eliminate the insoluble materials that leave that wasteful 
sludge in tank cars and make unloading so difficult. A 
minimum of insoluble materials also means less clogging 
of screens during mixing. 


Full Information on Request 

Higher nutritional content and easier handling and mixing 
make an impressive argument in favor of Lassen Process 
solubles as compared with ordinary condensed fish solubles. 
If the fish cannery that now supplies your condensed fish sol- 
ubles is not a Lassen Process licensee, we shall be very happy 
to forward to you or to the cannery full information about 
the Lassen Process. 


“ The Lassen Process is a patented process—U.S, Patents 
Nos. 2188008 and 2372677 —for producing condensed 
fish solubles. Fish by-products producers who use this 
process are licensed and must conform to the 
manufacturing methods specified by the process. 
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power which attracts extra business. 
Satisfied customers are profitable to 
you and your grain operation. 

Let’s see what the key factors in 
elevator managership are: 

Know Your Goal 

Know your elevator’s agricultural 
commodity market, 

Know your elevator’s financial 
standing. 

Know your elevator’s competition. 

Know your elevator’s objective in 
quality and service. 


Plan Your Work 
Know what output is expected from 
your elevator personnel. 
Plan your work so that these re- 
quirements are met. 


Establish and follow a procedure 
for getting work done and create a 
reputation of satisfaction guaranteed. 

Know how each part of your finan- 
cial procedures is related to satis- 
factory, profitable sales. 

I happen to be associated with the 
Central Soya Co. and the McMillen 
Feed Mills. This company was born 
20 years ago with a small elevator 
operation, much smaller than many 
present-day elevators. It started with 
a capital investment of $125,000. To- 
day it has a capital investment of 
$35,000,000. Our annual sales are 
over $150,000,000. 

D. W. McMillen, the founder of this 
company, has a business philosophy 
the greatest I have ever seen, and it 


fits perfectly into your elevator oper- 
ations in our free enterprise system. 
His business philosophy can be 
summed up in these words, “This day 
I will beat my own record.” If you do, 
it will bring you much happiness and 
prosperity. What better business phil- 
osophy can any man have for real 
elevator managerialship. 

The test of elevator managerialship 
is the spirit of the entire organiza- 
tion—their desire to carry out orders 
by the board of directors—their will- 
ingness to cooperate—their pride in 
their total accomplishment. Elevators 
whose entire personnel exhibits a 
spirit of esprit de corps win financial 
victories for their organization and 
all prosper as the result of their fine 
attitudes. 

The test of management of a ball 
club is the spirit of the players—their 
desire to follow the signals—their 
willingness to play as a team, to co- 
operate, their pride in their league 
standing. A ball team that cooperates 
finishes at the top. 

The test of elevator managerialship 
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PACKAGE UNIT COMBIN 


Wenger 


High Molasses Pellet Mill and 


Mixe 


One man operation of all 
elements of pellet produc- 
tion through completely co- 
ordinated controls of this 
integrated unit. 


Majer savings in installa- 
tion and operation costs. 


nated with every other part. 


Now, with this new high capacity 
Molasses Pellet Mill, major for- 
muia feed mills can produce the 
finest high molasses pellets with 
a single package unit designed 
and engineered for minimum costs per ton of 
production—for minimum installation and opera- 
tion costs—for ease and efficiency in operation. 
This compact unit—the result of Wenger's 20 
years of experience in producing High Molasses 
Pelleting Systems, is operated with Wenger's 
new Horizontal Pellet Cooler to produce the 


finest in Hi-Molasses Pellets. 


WRITE TODAY for descriptive material — installation 
prints, also. Ask for Wenger's new booklet on “Roughage 
Busting”. Smaller Wenger Pellet Mills—capacities from 


3 tons also available. 


Every port of this integrated unit — 
Feeder, Mixer, Molasses controls and 
Pellet Extruder built for and coordi- 
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in your company is the spirit of 
your workers—their desire to work 
well together—their pride in your 
company. An elevator whose person- 
nel cooperates produces quality, effi- 


ciently. 
Cooperation 


Cooperation is necessary in today’s 
jobs. No one works alone. No one pro- 
duces anything by himself. Each one’s 
efforts are part of a total effort upon 
which he and others depend for 
steady work and steady wages. 

But, unfortunately, cooperation is 
not a natural state of affairs. Too 
many people feel insecure. When they 
feel insecure, they are likely to be 
belligerent, sensitive, unfair to oth- 
ers, quick to criticize, ready to pass 
on harmful rumors, jealous. All of 
these situations set up frictions which 
dissipate effort into heat instead of 
efficient, quality elevator operations. 

Building the proper attitude toward 
cooperation is a constant challenge to 
managers and owners and this is your 
job. What challenge could be greater! 
You are the captain of your ship. 
How smoothly you sail is up to you. 
All the world, all the money, and all 
the happiness is yours, if you can 
successfully lead your elevator to a 
championship team. 

But more important than these re- 
marks, I want to leave a challenge 
with you. It is entitled, “I Dare You 
To Be A Champion.” 

To break your own record. 

To outstrip yesterday. 

To bear trials calmly. 

To whip your temper, inside and 
out. 

To give each ounce of energy to 
each task. 

To do your work each day with 
more force and a finer finish. 


A Champion 

Knows high costs threaten jobs 

Knows where he can influence cost 

Knows how to reduce cost 

Knows how he can cut material 
(ingredient) cost 

Knows how to reduce labor cost 

Knows how to cut overhead ex- 
penses 

Knows how to reduce selling cost 

Knows how to secure cooperation 

Knows teamwork lowers cost and 
increases profits 

Organizes a definite plan to control 
cost 

The only way to be a champion is 
to lower cost and increase sales. 

Be a Champion! 


250,000 BU. ADDITION 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Con- 
struction has begun on the 250,000 
bu. grain elevator addition for the 
Hooker (Okla.) Elevator, Inc., oper- 
ated by Knutson Elevators, Inc., op- 
erator of a number of elevators in 
the Oklahoma panhandle. The new 
addition will add seven bins to the 
present structure, and is expected to 
be completed in time for the wheat 
harvest. 


Fortified 


VITAMIN D 


TED DRY YEAST 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 
Phone: BR 3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUMD GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


= beve... Thompson Co. 
7 Ray the Tommy | | 
Fort Worth, 
3617 + Wiheter 0008 | 
RE-MIXES .. | 
NE W. LARGER 
| 
unit 
el 
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1, Reeves Variable Speed Motorized feeder, 
2. Steam Jocketed High Speed Mixing Cylinder, we sO 
3. Ampere; Meters for Pellet Extrude,y Motor, 
: 4. Avtomatic Electric Molasses leve/ Control, vu? 
5. Dval-handeg Set bark Molasses Meter, 
; 6. Steam Jacketed feeder and mixing cylinder, 
7. Single Panel, si, Station Push-button Sontrol fo, 
: entire Integrated High Molasses Pellet System, 
8. 430 gai, Molasses tank and Molasses Heating Coils, a 
9. Avtomatic Steam regulator ong thermostatic Controls, ° 
10. Molasses *emperature Gauge. 
: Wenger Metered flow Pump, 
12. Built-in Molasses Qgitator. 
15. Dual Daggers for Molasses feeds. 
| ee 16, One-minute changeover from Pellets to meal, 
nger Wirer m 


Now! your choice THREE 


WHEY 


_ HIGH LACTOSE (80%) 
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FOR SPECIAL FORMULAS 


Supplies extra lactose to increase 
effectiveness of high-antibiotic, dis- 
ease-control poultry feeds. Its high 
milk sugar creates favorable condi- 
tions for growth of desirable organ- 
isms in the digestive tract, while 
antibiotics destroy disease-produc- 
ing organisms. A highly palatable 
source of milk sugar for milk re 
placement and starter formulas for 
calves and pigs. 


STRAIGHT DRIED WHEY — 


65% LACTOSE 


Supplies all the important 


promoting nutrients of whole whey 
for poultry, swine and calf meal 
formulas, Its Whey Factor speeds» 
growth and extends the effectiveness 
of antibiotics, Lacto-G fits a variety 
of formulas. 


MORE FLEXIBILITY — These three Peebles’ Dried 


Whey Products provide all the important benefits of whey nutrients in a 
variety of concentrations. They make available the most effective levels of 
lactose and non-lactose nutrients for specific feeds — regular or special-duty 
formulas. Spray dried for easy handling. 


Write for new booklet with complete dried whey formula 
information. Free formula service. 


LOW IN LACTOSE(S0%) 


HIGH IN GROWTH FACTORS 


Carries a greater concentration of 

the Whey Factor and other non- 
lactose whey nutrients, Increases 
growth rate. Gives added benefits 
during nutritionally critical feeding 
periods of early growth, gestation 
and lactation. ves hatchabil- 
ity and breeding performance. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY APPLETON, WIS, » PETALUMA, CALIF, 


World's Largest Producer of Whey Products 
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he employees of the Brooks 
feed organization — the main 
plant at Hansen's Creek, and 
the branch plant at the small town of 
Endeavor—enjoyed the lake trout 
dinner at the Hotel Manitou very 
much, This monthly dinner was fin- 
anced by Joe Brooks prior to his 


Selling Is a Profitable Art 


monthly sales training meeting. He 
always found that when he treated 
his employees to a big dinner that he 
had a full attendance and that the 
men were more willing to participate 
in discussions on how to build the 
business. A good dinner, topped off 
with a 15¢ cigar, made them feel like 


men of importance—and they were, 
when they could come up with busi- 
ness-building ideas. 

There were ceiling fans, too, at the 
Brooks retail store, but the tempera- 
ture was considerably higher than in 
the air conditioned Hotel Manitou 
dining room — but with open win- 


| RECOGNIZED by dairymen 
—cattlemen—hogmen as a 


superior protein source. 
There are cheap gains and 
manurial value plus a prime 
conditioning factor in every 
bag of Minnesota 36% 
Linseed Meal. Fast, efficient 
service for both carlot and 
orders. Available in 
both meal and pellet form. 


Write.....Wire..... 


Phone for Quotation 


There's a Quality difference..... 
INNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


BMINNEAPOLIS 21, MINNESOTA e STerling 1-9511 


There’s an added 


dows, the heat was bearable. 

Joe Brooks wore a yellow sport 
shirt and light weight grey slacks, 
and now he sat informally on the 
wrap counter looking at his men who 
sat in folding chairs. In “his right 
hand Joe held a magazine clipping. 

“The matter that I am going to 
bring to your attention tonight,” said 
Joe, “is as old as the hills, but it’s 
mighty important, especially in these 
days of intense competition.” 

A few of the employees looked 
puzzled, as if wondering what Joe 
was hinting at, but no one said any- 


Ind/fference 

“This magazine clipping,” said Joe, 
referring to it, “is from a recent sur- 
vey made by Sales Management, and 
it says that 69% of the customers 
who do not come back to a certain 
store to buy time and again, fail to 
come because of the indifference on 
the part of the owner and his clerks. 
It also says that 14% never return 
because of failure to clear up griev- 
ances satisfactorily, 9% got a better 
price some place else, 5% have friends 
in other stores, 3% move away and 
1% die. That means that 83% of 
those customers who drifted away 
could have been made into good, 
Steady, repeat customers had the 
seller taken a genuine interest in the 
problems of the customer when he 
came in to buy.” 

Joe paused for a moment to let 
this vital information sink into the 
minds of his employees. “If only all 
our customers were good looking red- 
heads,” Milt Peters offered, “then 
I wouldn’t show them any indiffer- 
ence at all.” 

Pop Henley sent a stream of 
Copenhagen juice slamming into the 
sawdust filled “chaw box” which Joe 
still maintained for the convenience 
of old timers. “There are some guys 
who would joke if their grandmothers 
died!” he snapped, “and they are 
about the same kind of guys that pop 
their eyes open whenever a skirt 
comes around or is mentioned. Is this 
a business meeting, Joe, or a bur- 
lesque show? I’m not sure.” 

“Pop is right,” Joe said testily. 
“Milt will you profit from the Wash- 
ington hearings and confine your re- 
marks to the business at hand.” 

Milt said nothing, but he winked 
broadly at Smiley Johnson. 


Selling Job 

“I can recall quoting several other 
surveys about owner and clerk in- 
difference to customers,” said Joe, 
“and they have told about the same 
story in the same percentages over 
the past 10 years. So there must be a 
basis for the findings. Just think of 
the many customers that we are los- 
ing every year, not because they don’t 
like our feeds, not because they are 
dissatisfied with our price, But Be- 
cause We Are Too Indifferent to 
Them. If the facts in this survey are 
correct, and they would seem to be 
over the years, then we have a real 
selling job cut out for us.” 

“But what can we do about it?” 
asked Ed Eggers, manager of the 
Endeavor mill. “Maybe we can put 
T! 


SY FINE QUALITY CANE 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
PHONE RAymond 0618 
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CARBOHYDRATES 


Just as the master artist blends colors in harmony with each other to achieve per- 
fect balance, so has Mother Nature created from her bountiful palette the alfalfa leaf 
—a veritable storehouse of essential nutritive factors. Blended in masterful harmony, 
alfalfa is truly nature’s miracle food necessary to maximum health, growth and 
reproduction. 


It’s small wonder that thinking feed manufacturers use dehydrated alfalfa— 
nature’s most nutritionally complete feed stuffs—in the formulation of every well 
balanced poultry and animal feed. 
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be a little nicer to customers who 
come to the mill, but is that enough?” 

“We can and we are going to do 
something definite about it,” Joe said. 
“My merchandising blood is up since 
i i1ead this survey. We are going to 
make a test, and since you boys par- 
ticipate in the profits of this feed 
firm through the profit-sharing plan, 
any extra time and effort you put 
in on the plan will eventually show 
up in your pay.” 


Positive Approach 

Again Joe looked soberly over his 
gathered employees. “We are going to 
try to be as nice and friendly and 
helpful as we can to every person 
who comes into this store and mill. 
We are going to try to look for the 
bright side of things, and not dwell 
too long on the gloomy things. We 
are going to look for the positive ap- 
proach. We'll ask customers more 
questions about their interests and 
things like that.” 

“Maybe we could improve 10 to 
20% in that respect,” commented 
Butterball Barlow. “It doesn’t hurt 
to be reminded of these things.” 

“But our really big push,” con- 
tinued Joe “is going to be on a cus- 
tomer contact program. We've got 
about 500 customers and I am going 
to give each employee and myself a 
list of about 60 farmers who have 
made small or large purchases from us 
within a year. Each of us will have 
two months — spare time — to visit 
each of those 60 customers. Just visit, 
and express appreciation for their 
business this past year, and you can 
give each a new yardstick which has 
our name on it.” 

“That will take a lot of Depot 
Milt said worriedly. “My 1949 
is in bad shape. of 
pairs, and I haven't paid for it yet. 
She eats gas.” 

“Each employee will be given a gas 
allowance,” Joe said, “and those who 
haven't cars will be allowed the use 
on occasion of the light truck. These 
calls can be made nights, Sundays or 
holidays. Sure, it takes extra time, 
but I am sure it will be worth it. 
Don't try to high pressure anyone 
into buying anything. Just be pleas- 
ant and thank them for past business. 
I'm sure they'll give you many an 
order you won't expect to get.” 

Mark Down Special Information 

“Two months,” said Pop thought- 
fully. “I guess we can cover 60 farm 
homes in that period. And how about 
making a record of each call and 
jotting down special information?” 

“I was just going to suggest that,” 
Joe said, “Each man will have a sup- 
ply of cards for putting down infor- 
mation. Boys, we are going to work 
like heck on this survey and others 
like it. If we do our job right we are 
going to be able to keep 50% of those 
drift-away customers on our buying 
lists. What a potential for additional 
business. Let’s really work hard and 
see what we can do.” 

Milt Peters looked at his wrist 
watch and smiled. It was just about 
10:30 p.m. Seeing Pop Henley’s face 
flush with anger, Milt said, “Wait a 
minute, Pop. I didn’t say that I still 
have time to take a beautiful redhead 
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on a date, say, swimming at Silver 
Lake beach in the moonlight—did I?” 

“Well, no,” spluttered Pop. 

“Then don’t jump at conclusions, 
for you may be wrong or you may be 
right,” grinned Milt. “And if I didn’t 
say what I was going to do—you'’ve 
got no true basis for scolding me. I 
move we adjourn.” 


PENNSYLVANIA DIRECTOR 


CHICAGO — Walter S. Shearer, 
Sinking Spring, Pa., has been named 
to the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Broiler Assn. Elected by the 
Pennsylvania State Poultry Federa- 
tion, he will serve as the Pennsyl- 
vania state director for NBA. 


IOWA FEED MILLS SOLD 

STRAWBERRY POINT, IOWA— 
The Oldfather Feed Mill in Straw- 
berry Point has been sold by Louis 
Oldfather to Lyle Moats. The Old- 
father Feed Mill in Lamont, Iowa, 
was also sold to Vern Reed of that 
town. 


FARMERS FRIEND 


TRADE MARK REG. VU. 6. PAT. OFF. 
all-purpose 


MINERAL FEED 


@n economical source of high grade and well-balanced 


TRACE MINERALS 


Conta tyaportant mineral elements biended with COBALT, MANGANESE, 
ZINC, "BOLOM, TRON, COPPER, STABILIZED IODINE and other trace minerals 
im carefully calculated proportions to supply necessary mineral nutrition. 


(Source of Vitamin Ds) 
from Coast to Coast 
By the TON, TRUCKLOAD or CARLOAD 
Write Today Regarding Our Dealer or Jobbing Proposition 
FARMERS FRIEND MINERAL CO. NAPOLEON, OHIO 


STOP BAG SLIPPING WITH... 


We humped oa freight 
with half a carload . . . 
not a single Hudson 
Non-Slip ink sack slid 
or broke! 


y 


Do you ship by truck? 
Buy Hudson Bags with 
Non-Slip Ink and watch 
your “Slip-break" losses 
shrink! 


Sudden stops no longer 
mean sudden losses 
from bags that slip, 
slide and break! 


Non-Slip ink puts an 
end to sacks sliding 
under their own weight 
and falling apart like a 
house of cards! 


| 
| 
| 
L | __ _ 
5 - & Stop this warehouse hazard! 
BROWER's 
3 feed bins by - \ >S 


WHY LOWER OV 


WITH 


HAMMERMILLS? 
BECAUSE... 


W-W’s exclusive Stor Cylinder serves 
e@ double purpose as a flywheel ot 
the some time its tungsten carbide 
tipped hammers strikes the material 
to pulverize to desired texture. 
Many other fectures include easy-to 
release hold down levers for hood, 
grey cast iron frame to reduce vibro- 
tion, no pre-grinding principle, plus 


Write for New Catalog of Complete Line 
W-W GRINDER CORP. DEPT. 311 


WICHITA, 


KANSAS 
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Feed Service Bulletin Board 


Debeaking Broilers 

More and more baby chicks on the 
Delmarva peninsula are getting their 
bills clipped before leaving the hatch- 
ery, according to Silas McHenry, 
poultry specialist at the University of 
Delaware. “Debeaking,” as it is 
called, has reduced the amount of 
feather - picking and _ cannibalism, 
thereby improving the quality and ap- 


Takes Skid Out of Your Bags! 


Again Hudson puts your shipping problems “in the bag” for you 
... with this exclusive, specially developed NON-SLIP ink. 
What's more, there’s NO EXTRA charge for this ink! Stack this 
up with all the other superior features of Hudson multi-wall sacks 
and you know you're buying the best bags money can buy when you 


make the order out to Hudson! 


Heres Why: 


caused by slipping — Takes rough han- 
dling in transit! Hudson strongest by far! 
Less Re-Handling — because slipping 


in packing and storage is virtually 
eliminated — No double handling. 


Send for complete story today | 


Free Moving — designed for perfect 
handling on chutes and conveyors. 


Labor Savings — easier and faster to 
handle — No fumbling with Hudson's 


HUDSON PULP AND PAPER CORD. 
Dept. F$-8-14A, 477 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 

Yes! We'd like the whole story on Hudson's new 
NON-SLIP INK. 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


pearance of the birds when marketed. 

An electric debeaker with a special 
attachment is used to remove about 
one-third of both beaks. The opera- 
tion is painless, since the tip of the 
beak is made of the same material 
as a person's fingernails or a cow's 
horn. Birds can still eat mash from 
the feed hoppers just as well as birds 
not debeaked; weight gains and feed 
efficiency are equally as good or bet- 
ter. The beaks grow back but are 
still blunt at 11 weeks of age when 
the broilers are sold. 

“Rough-looking” flocks of broilers 
resulting from feather-picking are 
usually sold at a lower price and are 
down-graded in the processing plant. 
Poor ventilation, poor feeding prac- 
tices, unbalanced rations and crowd- 
ing are all factors that contribute 
to feather pulling. While debeaking 
cannot take the place of good man- 
agement, it will help. 

Debeaking of laying hens and tur- 
keys has been a common practice for 
years, but debeaking of baby chicks 
was started in the Delmarva area 
less than a year ago. 


One of the best ways to offset hot 
weather in the broiler house is to 
provide plenty of drinking space. 
Purdue University poultrymen say 
that some of the most successful 
broiler raisers have doubled the 
amount of drinking space during hot 
spells. 

They suggest that extra water 
troughs can be placed through the 
center of the house in order to sup- 
plement the regular automatic founts. 
On cooler days when the extra water- 
ers are not needed, they can be 
hooked up overhead out of the way. 


Don't Guess 


Dairymen who are breeding cows 
should think twice before condemning 


You Can Count On 


© Quick Service 


trace Mineral Promixes . . 
gonesed Calcium (any desired level) 


{ Caen Form-Cal 
Write—Wire—Phone 
Calcium Carbonate Co., 


6, TLL CARTHAGE, OM ABA, BESRASEA 
22? Adem box 409 525 WOM. 


| 
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@ 
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to slaughter cows that were “guessed” 
to be infertile. A recent survey by 
Dr. J. F. Bone, Oregon State Col- 
lege veterinarian, of dairy cows sold 
for slaughter because they were 
thought to be infertile revealed that 
one third were pregnant and one 
sixth had no diseases or abnormalities 
that would prevent them from be- 
coming pregnant. 

In other words, says Dr. Bone, 
about half the cows were needlessly 
slaughtered—they were fertile. Rou- 
tine examination of college herds has 
resulted in only about one tenth of 
the cows being slaughtered that were 
potential fertile. 

Loss in production, in blood lines 
and in money from “guessing wrong” 
will more than repay veterinarian 
costs for examinations, says Dr. Bone. 


SOYBEANS SOYBEAN OIL ° 


SOYBEAN MEAL 


Call ARTHUR C. HARRISON ot 
wy STATE 92-1700, Chicago, Illinois 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


One 231 8S. La Salle 
chante of Memphis Tolerance to Heat 
New York & New York Stock Exchange Chicago 4, TL 
Digby 4-0700 and Other Principal Commodity ST. 2-1700 Size and hair color are important 
and Security Exchanges factors governing a cow’s comfort on 


hot, sunshiny days, according to U.S. 


From ashes... 
to production... 


PRavge, 


MILLING EQUIPMENT 


The versatility of Prater service and 
Prater equipment was dramatically illus- 
trated in Waukegan, IIl., where fire recently demol- 
ished the mixing plant of Blatchford Calf Meal Co. 


Less than 24 hours after the blaze started, and while 
firemen were still battling the last few flickering 
ashes, Prater — responding from its Chicago plant 
home 40 miles away—was already setting up tempor- 
ary production facilities and installing Prater mixing 
equipment in the Blatchford warehouse. Because of 
this prompt, overnight action, Blatchford was able 
to resume a near-normal schedule without appre- 
ciable loss of time or tonnage . . . despite the total 
destruction of its $250,000 plant. 


Significantly, Prater engineering and Prater 


a RATER Blue-Streak equipment are earmarked for major 


foe roles in Blatchford’s future building plans. 
.y You Can Always Depend on Prater! 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


Department of Agriculture engineers. 
The agricultural engineers and dairy 
husbandmen at the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station found in 
tests that the most suffering cows 
are those that have the least skin 
area in relation to their body weight. 

Thus Holsteins, a heavy breed, with 
less skin area per pound of weight 
than Jerseys or Brahmans, have 
greater difficulty ridding themselves 
of the sun’s radiated heat. Holsteins 
are less tolerant to heat radiation 
than Jerseys, and Jerseys less toler- 
ant than the Indian Brahmans. The 
Brahman’s secret of heat tolerance 
is its built-in “radiators’—its big 
ears, dewlaps and navel flap. These 
physical characteristics provide the 
breed with large skin areas through 
which can be dissipated without 
greatly increasing body weight. 

The tests showed that hair color 
has some effect on an animal’s ability 
to tolerate radiated heat, but more 
significant was the ability of the 
cows to change the texture of their 
coat as temperatures increased. 
Coarse shaggy hair was replaced by 
fine, glossy hair that absorbed less 
and reflected more of the sun’s radia- 
tion. The lighter hair of Brahmans, 
Jerseys and predominately white 
Holsteins reflected more radiated 
heat in the visible light spectrum, 
but the predominately black Hol- 
steins showed excellent ability to re- 
flect invisible infra red (heat lamp) 
radiation. 


Broiler Space 


Broilers need elbow room, Colorado 
A&M College experts point out. 
Crowding of birds can shave off as 
much as % lb. per broiler, they say. 

More than 6,000 birds were used 
in a study of housing requirements 
during the past year. Broilers that 
were allowed 1% ft. of floor space 
each averaged 3.12 Ib. at the end of 
11 weeks, and those allowed % ft. 
averaged only 2.87 lb. at the end of 
the same period. Since broiler raising 
is dependent on feeding large num- 
bers of birds efficiently, A&M re- 
searchers said, the %-lb. weight ad- 
vantage possible from allowing plen- 
ty of space per bird could mean the 
difference between profit and loss. 

Adding up the advantages of 
proper spacing, the Colorado re- 
searchers said that an additional $4,- 
500 income could be realized on a 30,- 
000-bird operation where 1% ft. of 
space per bird were allowed in con- 
trast to the same size operation al- 
lowing only % ft. per bird. 


BEATING THE RUST 
Atomic radiations have been found 
helpful in developing rust-resistant 
oat varieties, a scientist at the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, Up- 
ton, N.Y., reports. 


TO MAKE YOUR FEEDS COMPLETE IN 
TRACE MINERAL 
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Cura-phos (ground Curacao Island 
phosphate) is now guaranteed to con- 
tain not more than 00.5% fivorine. 
That's one-half of one per cent! It 
means you can adequately fortify 
feeds for chickens, turkeys, swine and 
cattle and be well below the maximum 
fluorine level recommended by the 
American Feed Control Officials. 
In addition to this new low-fluorine 
guarantee, Cura-phos is guaranteed 
to contain not less than 14% phos- 
phorus and 31% calcium. Write for a 
sample and further information today. 
H. J. Baker & Bro., 600 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Maryland Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
Savannah Bank Bidg., Savannah, Ga. 
501 Jackson St., Tampa, Fla. 
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DEHYDRATED 


In discussing standards for certain 
feeds I would like to make it clear 
that these remarks are my personal 
opinions and do not represent neces- 
sarily the views of the entire feed 
industry. 

The problem of feed standards has 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Also All Grades and Grinds Sun-Cured 
pro and con not only by feed control 


e officials but by nutrition research 


workers for many years. The problem 
THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


from their view point has been essen- 
tially one of establishing nutritional 
Toledo 5, Ohio 


requirements of various classes of 
animals. This has been a very difficult 
task and of course has entailed ex- 
haustive research. 


new model 400G 


3 
Steinlite 
MOISTURE TESTER 


®@ Easier to Operate 
New dial-type selector switch gives im- 
mediate readings. Built-in thermome- 
ter assures proper conversions. Handy 
charts convert to final determinations— 
all in 60 seconds. 


® Trouble-Free Operation 

Newly designed and strengthened chas- 
sis—double glass meter cover—stainless 
steel control panel. . . all make the new 
400G the sturdiest and most dependable 
tester available. 


Accurate Within .25 of 1% 


matter of record. Its continued reliability has been 
proved—with over 20,000 successful installations. 


® Measure Entire Sample 
By testing the whole sample, a more ac- 
curate moisture content of mixed mois- 
ture content grains can be determined. 


Wider Moisture Range 
Now you can make tests from 144% 
in nuts to 45% in corn 
without the instrument in 
any way. 


Money-Back Guarantee 
The 400G Steinlite is guaranteed to perform as ad- 
fective parte and workmanship for a full year. 


————— CUT TIME AND SAVE MONSY -———— 
SEEDBURO ~ COMPANY, Dept. rss 


618 W. Jackson 
Chicago 6, Ill, 


Please send me full information on the New 400G Steinlite | 
Moisture Tester for Grains, Seeds, Mixed Feeds, Nuts, M: | 
Flour and many other commodities of consistent chemical 
Granular nature. i 
NAME_ 
ADDRESS 
‘ 
CITY STATE. ; 


Feed Standards From an Industry 


Point of View 
By O. Burr Ross 


The many widely different environ- 
mental and managerial conditions in- 
fluencing the results of such research 
further complicate the problem of 
establishing accurate nutritional re- 
quirements of animals. New dis- 
coveries and employment of new pro- 
ducts or new management techniques 
can conceivably change the nutri- 
tional requirement for production of 
food or fiber by animals. A further 
complicating factor is the possibility 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is from an address by Dr. 
O. Burr Ross, Gooch Feed Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas, before the convention 
of the Association of Southern Feed 
and Fertilizer Control Officials in 
Oklahoma City. 


that the kind of ration which will 
give greatest gain or production may 
not be the most economical ration for 
practical farm use. 

For many years I was closely as- 
sociated with the problem of ascer- 
taining the nutritional requirements 
of farm animals. When it became ap- 
parent by carefully controlled labora- 
tory or laboratory-like experiments 
that the nutritional requirement was 
definitely established under the 
clearly defined conditions we em- 
ployed, other research workers with 
equally as carefully controlled ex- 
perimentation quite frequently found 
the requirement to be different. 

Attempts to apply nutritional re- 
quirement data collected under 
laboratory or laboratory-like condi- 
tions to field conditions create doubt 
as to the accuracy of some of the 
nutritional requirements for farm or 
ranch use. With some classes of ani- 
mals it has been possible to study 
this problem in the laboratory and 
also under field conditions. A notable 
example of such research has been 
the fine work done by the poultry 
research workers. 

Perhaps the best guide we have to- 
day relative to nutritional require- 
ments are the recommendations made 
by the National Research Council. 
These recommended allowances rep- 
resent the combined thinking of many 
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of our most outstanding authorities. 
Many of these recommendations in- 
cluded a margin of safety which was 
added in an efiort to make the recom- 
mended allowances usefui under 
many widely different environmentai 
and managerial conditions. 

The problem of estabiishing stan- 
dards as guides or controls tor the 
feed industry by you feed control 
officials represents quite a ditferent 
problem. In the execution of your 
duties, you are charged with definite 
responsibilities. You are the “watch 
dogs,”’ so to speak, and must insist 
upon uniformity of feeds and thus 
provide proteciion to the purchasers 
of feed. It is my opinion thac the 
over-all job you are doing detinitely 
is beneficial to the feed company that 
is conscientiously trying to do the 
best job possible. However, { am not 
sure that the estabiishment of hard 
and fast feed standards wouid pro- 
mote the manufacture and sale of 
feeds which will uo the best job for 
the livestock and poultry producer. 

As I have studied the feed stand- 
ards adopted by the Association of 
the Southern Feed and Fertilizer 
Control Officials, I find myself feel- 
ing thankful that I was not charged 
with the responsibility of establish- 
ing those standards. I realize the feed 
standards are meant to be guides to 
the industry, but I wonder if they 
are accomplishing what they are 
meant to accompuish. I have a feeling 
they are being used as recommended 
levels for best production rather than 
as just minimum standards for feed 
manufacturers. 

I feel that we would not be ful- 
filling our full responsibility to our 
customers if the feeds we manu- 
factured conformed exactly to those 
feed standards. I would have a sense 
of guilt if we were to manufacture 
and sell a turkey starting feed con- 
taining 22% protein, knowing full 
well that a 27 or 28% protein turkey 
starting feed is necessary for best 
production. 

Yet with all sincerity from a sales 
standpoint we could point to the 22% 
protein level established by you Feed 
Control Officials and make and sell 
such a turkey feed which would be 
more attractive in price than the one 
which we are currently manuactur- 
ing. In all probability your adopted 
feed standards are used in just that 
way by some feed manufacturers. For 
best production for our turkey feed 
customers I am firmly of the opinion 
that a turkey starting feed should 
contain a higher percentage of pro- 
tein than the 22% protein standard 
which you have adopted. 

It is not possible here to discuss 
each standard which you _ have 
adopted, so I have selected a few 
which in my opinion might, in the 
light of present knowledge, be diffi- 
cult to defend. 


VITAMIN “D” 
thorosghly 


VITAMIN “D” time and money 
Feeding Ol! 
Bevera!] Guaranteed 
Potencies. Econom- 
foal .. . Dependable 
THOMPSON-HWAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 
KANSAS CITY 


(18) 


Assays of 
Other VITAMINS, ANTIBIOTICS, 
AMINO ACIDS and DRUGS 
Write or Call for Prices 


480 Maple Ave. 
Westbury, N.Y. WE 17-7033 


From a production standpoint two 
problems confront the swine pro- 
ducer. He must decide whether he 
should feed a feed which will give the 
cheapest possible gain or the one 
which will produce the fastest gain. 
There is a time and place for each 
type of ration. The standard for pro- 
tein adopted by your association for 
a pig feed is 16% and for a complete 
hog feed 14%. 

Recent data published by Iowa 
State College show that for fastest 
gains the minimum protein percent- 
age for pigs from weaning to 75 Ib. 
in weight should be 18%, from 75 
Ib. to 150 Ib. 13.9% and from 150 
Ib. to 200 Ib. 11.8%. Those protein 
levels for fastest gains of pigs from 
75 pounds to market weight are be- 
low your adopted standard of 14%. 
The question must arise as to whe- 
ther the governing standard is help- 
ing or hindering swine production. 

Considering current feed prices the 
most economical complete, carefully 
balanced ration (“‘least-cost” ration) 
advocated by Iowa State College for 
the weaning to 75 lb. pig should con. 


the level of protein should be 11.6 and 
10.3%, respectively. The relative 
prices of carbohydrate and protein- 
rich feeds of course govern these 
levels. 

More Profitable 

During a 20-year period (1934 to 
1953 inclusive) the “least-cost” ration 
was found by the Iowa research 
workers to be more profitable than 
the ration which produced the fastest 
gain. The difference was small for 
pigs farrowed some months during 
this period, but during other months 
the difference was sizable. The aver- 
age profit difference per hog for those 
fed the “least-cost” ration ranged 
from $0.04 for those pigs farrowed in 
April to $2.37 for those farrowed in 
January. 

It would appear that for most 
swine producers, we should be en- 
couraging them to feed a carefully 
balanced ration which will give satis- 
factory production, yet employ levels 
of protein which will reduce the price 
to the lowest possible point. If we 
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| tain 16.7% protein, and for the 75 | are forced to adhere to a protein level 
to 150 Ib. and 150 to 200 Ib. period | of 14% for a complete hog feed, we 


are asking our customers to buy a 
feed containing more protein than is 
required either for fastest gain or 
cheapest gain. It presents a very per- 
plexing problem. 

There is no excuse for the existence 
of the feed industry as it is today 
unless with our buying, storage, and 
manufacturing facilities we can 
manufacture and sell a feed which 
will do the best job possible for the 
livestock and poultry producer and at 
a price which will enable him to pro- 
duce food or fiber at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. This in itself is a chal- 
lenge to the feed industry, and with 
that in mind those of us in the feed 
manufacturing business are charged 
with the definite responsibility of 
formulating and making feeds as 
highly productive as possible and 
making these feeds available to the 
producer at an attractive price. 

I wonder if we feed manufacturers 
are fulfilling that obligation to the 
swine producer when we are forced 
by your association to make and sell 
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PFIZER DRY VITAMIN A SAVES YOU MONEY— 


FIGURE IT OUT FOR YOURSELF 


PFIZER’S NEW VITAMIN A COMPUTER tells you in- 
stantly both cost and quantity of Vitamin A required for any 
moisture level or storage period. Compute vitamin levels 
and compare costs of the different types of Vitamin A and 
see why feed companies are switching to Pfizer dry Vitamin A. 


Ask your Pfizer man or write Vitamin A, Agricultural 
Sales Division, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn 6, New 
York, for your free Vitamin A Computer today. 


**Before you go to any stabi- 
lized Vitamin A, make your 
own tests for stability and 
growth response and you'll 
see why there’s a big swing to 
Pfizer vitamin A’’, says E. G. 
“Bud” Schmidt, Midwest Reg- 
ional Manager, Pfizer Agricul- 
tural Sales. 

example, one midwest- 
ern feed manufacturer reports 
that a sample from a mineral 
mix containing Pfizer dry Vita- 
min A was assayed after a stor- 
age period of eleven months. 
There was practically no loss 
in the vitamin A content!” 
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Agricultural Division, says... 


switching 
Dry Vitamin 


In Poultry Feeds, Dairy Feeds, Mineral Mixes 
their own laboratory and feeding tests prove: 


STABILITY —Hotas potency for months, 
even in minerals. One feed company nutri- 
tionist reports Vitamin A retention as high as 

. 98 percent after a commercial pelleting opera- 
tion and 30 days storage. Reports show sta- 
bility averages 86 percent. 


DISPERSIBILITY — Distributes evenly 


throughout the mix. Dry free-flowing bead- 
lets are extremely small, 40 to 80 mesh in size. 

* There’s no thick, gummy oil to heat. No 
clogging. 


Every month, more and more important feed com- 
panies are switching to Pfizer Dry Vitamin A—the 
free-flowing Vitamin A. 

In poultry feeds, dairy feeds, mineral mixes and con- 
centrates —where stability and availability count, they 
make their own laboratory test, their own feeding tests 
and choose Pfizer. 


AVAILABILITY—iny particles are easily 
assimilated by baby chicks, baby pigs, calves, 
laying hens. Controlled particle size and gelatin 
base gives greater availability. Unit for unit 


bd Pfizer Vitamin A is at least 40% more avail- 
able to the animal than fish liver oil. 
DIGESTIBILITY—pure tood gelatin frees 
all the Vitamin A fast. No hard-to-digest oil. 


There are other advantages, too, in using Pfizer Dry 
Vitamin A. It’s uniform in potency the year around. 
There are no seasonal fluctuations in price—no need 
to stockpile Vitamin A for months ahead. 


And if you are now premixing feed ingredients, ask 
your Pfizer man how Pfizer’s high-potency A-250 can 
mean still another saving on Vitamin A. 


ACETATE IN GELATIN 


Niacin Vitamin B-12 


Riboflavin 


Calcium Pantothenate 


Niacinamide Choline Chloride Potassium lodide Thiamine Hydrochloride 
Terramycin’ 
Headquarters for Antibiotics and Vitamins for Animal Health and Nutrition. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


630 Flushing Ave. 
Brooklyn 6, New York 


_1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N. W. 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 


1500 16th St. 
San Francisco 3, California 


425 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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a 14% protein complete hog feed for 
the growth period from 75 Ib. live- 
weight to market weight. We can, 
however, do the swine producer a 
very definite service by recommend- 
ing proper levels of protein when he 
uses grain and our supplements, but 
I did want to point out the hazard 
when a standard is adopted and en- 
forced which may not be in the best 
interest of the producer. 


Difficult to Defend 


A careful study of each standard 
might find some which would be diffi- 
cult to defend not only from the 
standpoint of protein but likewise the 
fat and fiber content. 

There are without doubt many rea- 
sons why feed standards are consid- 
ered necessary. In the over-all aggre- 
gate they may be doing more good 
than harm. I personally feel that the 
feed industry has come of age and in 
the interest of greatest economy and 
greatest production, certain controls 
on the feed industry should perhaps 
be lifted. However, in the interest of 


those companies trying to do the best 
job possible, feed standards employ- 
ing the very latest research findings 
and established at very realistic levels 
could well be a definite service to the 
farmer and rancher. 

Price is a very potent selling tool, 
and during most years it is possible 
to produce a low protein feed cheaper 
than a higher protein feed. Using the 
example above, a turkey starting feed 
can be produced and sold which would 
contain from 22 to perhaps 28% pro- 
tein. I believe most people would 
agree that the productiveness of two 
such feeds would be quite different; 
yet they could carry the same name, 
be recommended that they be fed in 
the same manner but be quite dif- 
ferent in price. 

If feed standards are to be adopted 
and enforced, the mechanics of 
establishing them must be very flexi- 
ble and capable of changing rapidly 
as new research points the way. They 
should also be established at the most 
productive and most economical level 


rather than established at a minimum 
level. 

I view the feed standards adopted 
by your association with considerable 
apprehension. I wonder whether they 
are accomplishing for the industry 
and for the farmer and rancher what 
they were designed to do. 


TO ADD 600,000 BU. STORAGE 

COLBY, KANSAS — The Cooper 
Terminal will construct an addition- 
al 600,000 bu. of storage to its pres- 
ent facilities here, making a total 
storage capacity of more than 1 mil- 
lion bushels. W. E. Cooper, owner, 
said that the new elevator is sched- 
uled to be completed by Sept. 15. 


CALVES NEED A SUPPLEMENT 

Dairy calves cannot maintain nor- 
mal growth on pasture alone, even 
if it is of top quality. Tests at the 
North Carolina Experiment Station 
show they require a grain supple- 
ment. 


Nebraska. 


This BS&B Bolted Steel Grain Tank installation wos re- 
cently completed for the Hart Grain Company of Heartwell, 
It consists of four 11,776 bu. tanks, three 2,308 
bu. tanks, 0 9’ x 15'x 32’ head house and a scale house, 
for a total storage capacity of 54,028 bu. 


Wise Grain 


Operators Choose 


BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN TANKS 
Because... 


FEATURES 


1, Moisture and 
Vermin Proof! 


Greatest Fire 
Protection! 


Cleaner, Safer 
Grain Storage! 
Faster and 
Cheaper to Erect! 


More Economical 
To Operate! 


Lower Insurance 
Rates! 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


OVER 60 YEARS 


ASSOCIATE MEMBER, 


No Other Type of Grain Storage 
Gives Them ALL 6 Features! 


Grain men in all parts of the country are choosing BS&B Bolted 
Steel Grain Tanks whenever new storage capacity is needed, 
because they know that BS&B Tanks will give them a greater 
return on their investment than any other type of storage! 


BS&B Tanks are non-porous and are tightly sealed with rubber 
gaskets to make them absolutely vermin and moisture proof! 
Unlike wood or concrete, the steel walls cannot absorb moisture, 
nor can condensation or “sweating” occur when stored grain 


has an original moisture content of less than 13%. 


No more 


sticky or fermented grain...tanks empty clean! 


The steel construction of BS&B Tanks has other advantages, 
too, in providing the greatest possible protection from external 
fire hazards, and in virtually eliminating the possibility of 
spontaneous combustion from damp grains! Since they are 
safer, insurance rates on the contents are lower, too... in some 


instances as much as 35%! 


BS&B Tanks can be completely erected and in service within 
8 days after foundations are ready. Because of their better 
“keeping qualities”, grain does not have to be “turned” as 
frequently as with other types of storage. This means money 
saved on erection, and money saved on every day’s operation! 


ideal For Fish and Vegetable Oils, Too! 8sas Bolted Steel 
Tanks have found wide use in certain geographical areas for the clean, 
safe storage of fish oils, peanut oil, linseed oil, flaxseed oil, cottonseed 


oil and molasses. 


Whatever and wherever your storage needs, BS&B 


Bolted Stee! Tanks will meet your specifications—and at lower cost! Ask 
your BS&B Man...or write for complete information. 


Brack, s Bryson, Inc. 


e\gricuitural Vivision-Vept. 


7500 East 12th Street 
GRAIN AND FEED DEALERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Kansas City 26, Mo. 


BREME ALFALFA MILLS. Inc. 
NEW BREMEN, OHIO 
| eHone—35 025 — 


An Indian had gone to see a doctor, 
who, after examining him told him 


to be careful about what he ate— 
in fact, not to eat at all until he 
had an appetite. Meeting the Indian 
a few days later, the doctor asked 
him how he felt. 

“Oh, I feel fine now,” he replied. 
“I wait one day, appetite no come, 
wait two day, appetite no come, wait 
three day, appetite no come, get so 
hungry eat anyway.” 


“I know I’m not much to look at,” 
admitted the young man when he 
proposed to his girl. “Oh, well,” 
philosophized his bride-to-be, ‘‘you'll 
be at the office most of the time.” 


“I have an announcement to make 
this morning,” said the minister. “If 
any of you are contemplating matri- 
mony, you will please present your- 
selves to me immediately after the 
singing of the hymn, ‘Mistaken Souls 


that Dream of Heaven’. 


A man was complaining that he 
had just bought a_ prefabricated 
house, and that it had, in the end, 
cost him $40,000. 

“Forty thousand!”’ exclaimed one 
of his friends. “Isn't that an awful 
lot to pay for a prefab?” 

“Yes,” said the home-owner. “It 
wasn’t so much to begin with, but 
I told the factory I wanted it right 
away, and they sent it to me air- 


mail.” 

A traveling salesman stopped at 
a farm house near the edge of a city 
and asked the lady who answered 
the door if her husband might be 
interested in buying an electric razor. 

“Well, he might,” admitted the 
woman, “because he shaves close to 
once a year these days.” 

“Shaves once a year!” echoed the 
salesman. “Why I never heard of 
anything like that.” 

The woman nodded. 

“He used to shave twice a year,” 
she drawled, “but that was when we 
had a lady boarder.” 


Mix Your Own 
Brand with 


FEED MIXER 


Aggressive feed dealers in- 
crease their margin of profit 
50¢ per bag and more by | 
mixing their own brand of 
feeds with the BROWER MIXER. 


Mixes 
perfect blend in 10 to 20 minutes — at @ 


power cost from 3¢ to 5¢ ton. Quickly 
ys for itself! Heavy welded construction. 
ives years of trouble-free service. Above- 
and-below-floor models. 5 sizes for mixing 700 
to 4,000 Ibs. per batch. Write for details and 


prices. 
BROWER MFG. CO. 484 N. Third St., Quincy, Iilinols 


Z| Worlds Largest Selling Mixer! 


THAT GOOD 


and, 

| | | 
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BROWER 


THE LEADING 
STABILIZED DRY VITAMIN PRODUCT 


@THE ONLY DRY VITAMIN A PRODUCT WITH THE 
VITAMIN SEALED IN STABILIZED FAT 


Nutritionists agree that fat is the desirable vehicle for Vitamin A, a 
fat- soluble vitamin. Fat protects Vitamin A in the digestive tract and facilitates 
absorption of the vitamin. Yes, even the material used to seal in this important 
vitamin is a high-caloric form of nutrition. Does your present product furnish 
fat-soluble Vitamin A dispersed in an absorbable fat medium? If not — Why not? 


* U.S. Patent 
No. 2496634 
Reg. Trade Mark 


_ THE ONLY DRY VITAMIN A PRODUCT 
IN BEAD FORM USING HYDROGEN- 
ATED EDIBLE FAT AS THE SEALING-IN 
MATERIAL SUPPLEMENTED WITH FAT- 
SOLUBLE ANTIOXIDANTS AND AN 
EDIBLE EMULSIFYING AGENT. 


This means stable Vitamin A all the way 
rene — when you obtain it, even after pro- 
longed storage in your feeds (or feed concen- 
trates). All this with the utmost in availability 
and feed efficiency. Are you sacrificing feed 
efficiency for stability in the product you are 
now using? 


“This is Worth Looking Into” 


PHOTO-MICROGRAPH of 
PERMADRY BEADS (magnified) 


_ THE FIRST AND ONLY DRY VITA- 
MIN A PRODUCT TO GUARANTEE THE 
SAME VALUE BY SPECTROPHOTO- 
METRIC and COLORIMETRIC ASSAY. 


Physical and chemical tests have limitations. 
There are other materials which behave like 


PERMADRY tips the scale in your favor. 


THE ONLY DRY VITAMIN A PROD- 
UCT WITH NUTRITIONAL ACTIVITY FAR 
IN EXCESS OF THAT FOUND BY 
PHYSICO-CHEMICAL TESTS. 


The Vitamin A in PERMADRY is sealed-in 
in such a manner as to protect it — the 
early processes of digestion and yet it is liber- 
ated and completely available at the proper site 
for absorption in the gastro-intestinal tract, 
as evidenced by liver storage experiments. 
What is the nutritional story behind the 
product you are now using? 


FOR BEST RESULTS, 
IT PAYS TO USE 


PERMADRY 


Vitamin A in the spectrophotometric (absorp- 
tion of light at 325 mu.) test. There are other 
materials besides Vitamin A which react with 
antimony trichloride to give a blue color. 
There is only one material — nutritionally 
active Vitamin A — which gives the same value 
by the two test methods, P ADRY Vitamin 
A, at all times, assays out to the same value by 
these two unrelated test methods. Will the 
Vitamin A product you are now using give the 
same value by s ophotometric and colori- 
metric assay, testing before and after storage of 
the product? 


Write us for a compilation of the results of tests on PERMADRY made at 
_ leading universities and independent, nationally recognized laboratories. 


“Spec’’ A Units? Colorimetric A Units? 
What about Biological Units? 


STABILIZED VITAMINS, INC. 


_ 57-59 Commerce Street Brooklyn 31, New York 
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Extra N.&F. Silo 
assures against 
coal shortage 


To avoid running out of coal in the 
event of delivery failure, a Mich- 
igan manufacturer had us erect 
two 18 x 60 ft. silos. One of them 
is kept filled with a reserve supply 
of 381 tons. Then, if trains or 
trucks become snowbound, the 
plant doesn’t have to shvt down 
as had frequently happened in the 
’past. 

This is a splendid idea for users 
of all kinds of flowable bulk ma- 
terials—extra storage space for 
emergencies. The additional cost 
is trivial in relation to the loss oc- 
casioned by work stoppage. 

And, of course, Neff & Fry Silos 
are the storage bins to use on ac- 
count of their many advantages. 

It will pay you to know the facts. 


Descriptive literature is yours for 
the asking. You won't be subjected 
to personal solicitation by request- 
ing literature. 


(Not exported except to Canada and Mexico.) 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. 


NEFF & FRY 


220 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & GRAIN DIVISION 


Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
P.O. Box 157, Buffalo, N. Y., Phone MAdison 6007, Teletype BU 550 


SHIPPERS CARLOAD LOTS—CHOICE WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS AT 


BUFFALO — DULUTH — MINNEAPOLIS 


Mew York 


Minnesota 


Minnesota 


Maryland 


new laboratory 


mill installs 


D. A, STICKELL and Sons, Hagerstown, have stepped 


research activities with their 


control and 
new LABCONCO laboratory. 


LABCONCO specialized steel furniture and apparatus save time, 


permit full 
Note s 


ration with minimum staff. 
ety dispensing stand (for acids and caustic) at far left. 


Carboys are stored in cabinet. Dangerous solutions are elevated by 
vacuum, dispensed over lead top table. 


LABOONCO KJEL- 

DAHL apparatus (for 

rotein determinations) 

s 12-unit hoodless com- 
bination model complete 
with water control and 
digestion timer. At right 
is LABCONCO illumin- 
ated titration table. 


rat 


laboratory costs. Write 
today for free illustrated 
booklet CC-54. Describe 
what you are consider- 
ing. 
formation by return 
obligation, of 


IX-UNIT GOLDFISCH fat extractor 
(for fat and carotene determinations) 


sits on cabinet specially designed to 
speed this work. 


GET THE FACTS on 
how LABCONCO appa 


us and furniture cut 


You'll get helpful in- 


Laboratory Company 


1115 Holmes Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 


BRYANT TRAVELING DISPLAY—The Bryant Engineering Co., Port Huron, 
Mich., has a new traveling display to exhibit its new Bryant “Double-Duty” 
Hammermill. So that customers and prospects can view the latest addition 
to its line of hammermills, the company has mounted a full size mill on a 
truck which is currently touring the firm’s various sales territories. As each 
territory is covered, the Bryant sales engineer passes the truck on to the sales 
engineer in the next territory. John Miller, sales manager, said the display 
will travel through practically every state in the U.S. An additional traveling 
display is contemplated next year. To date the new exhibit has been on dis- 
play at several grain and feed conventions and has toured several states, 


covering some 15,000 to 20,000 miles. 


USDA Relaxes Loan 
Wheat Test Weight 
Requirements 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced July 
28 that because of adverse weather 
conditions in much of the wheat- 
producing area, the 1954-crop wheat 
price support requirements have been 
relaxed to include light weight wheat 
that otherwise would not be eligible 
for price support. 

The lighter weight wheat included 
under the relaxed provisions will be 
sample grade on test weight only, 
but no wheat testing less than 40 Ib. 
a bushel will be eligible for support. 
The light weight wheat will be dis- 
counted 4¢ for each pound below 
the minimum test weight (50 or 51 
Ib. a bushel, depending on class) 
for Grade No. 5 wheat. This dis- 
count will be in addition to other 
required discounts and will be added 
to the discount of 9¢ a bushel for 
wheat grading No. 5 on test weight. 


Before the provisions were re- 


laxed, price support was limited to 
wheat grading No. 3 or better, or 
No. 4 or No. 5 on test weight only. 
The eligibility requirements are be- 


ing broadened to make price support 
more generally available to farmers 
to prevent a demoralized market 
price for this quality of wheat, and 
to encourage more orderly wheat 
marketing. The low test weight wheat 
now included in the program is stor- 
able and is suitable for commercial 
use either as food or feed. 

Reports indicate that dry hot winds 
prior to harvest in the major south- 
ern wheat states and wet weather 
followed by unfavorable conditions 
in the northern wheat area are re- 
sulting in unusually large quantities 
of low test weight wheat from the 
1954-crop. 


Feed Firm Purchased 


GROVELAND, FLA. — The Grove- 
land Feed Products Co. has just been 
purchased by the B & W Canning Co., 
also located here, according to B& 
W’s president, E. C. Busbee. 

The feed mill will be enlarged and 
new dryers added to accommodate 
the increase of dried citrus pulp. A 
new 100 by 200 ft. concrete block 
building will be erected to store feed. 

The purchase is part of an ex- 
pansion program instituted by the 
B&W Canning Co. 
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30 Years 


HE past 30 years have been 
most interesting ones from the 
standpoint of the improvement 
in poultry and livestock nutrition and 
production. Many feed men will re- 
member that in the early 20’s 120 eggs 
per bird per year was a very high 
figure, and many of us rather 
despaired of matching the results at 
Connecticut when they grew Rhode 
Island Red chickens that averaged a 
pound at seven weeks. Today a record 
of 220 eggs per bird isn’t as high rela- 
tively as that 120-egg record was 30 
or more years ago. And whenever 
the chickens do not average a pound 
by the time they are five weeks old, 
even Leghorn chicks, we are inclined 
to look down our noses at the results 
obtained, 
The feed industry with the help 
of the colleges and experiment sta- 
tions has brought about this change 


Rancidity, caused by oxidation, is one of the 
most serious threats to the quality of feed- 
stuffs containing fats and oils. 

A convenient, safe, and low-cost way to 
combat rancidity in your animal and poultry 
feed is to use fats and oils protected with 
Ionol-CP*, a powerful new antioxidant. Ionol- 
CP retards rancidity, protects vitamin A con- 
tent, safeguards aroma and flavor, even when 
products are stored in warm atmospheres. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


By Dr. 0. B. Kent 


in production. We in the industry of 
course have been essentially adapters 
rather than originators. From the 
standpoint of the poultry business, we 
are probably now doing over 90% 
of the potential business of the coun- 
try, whereas in the early 20’s we 
were doing very much less than 10% 
of the potential! poultry feed business 
of the country. In this discussion I 
hope to explain some of the things 
that have taken place that have made 
this increase in the sale of commer- 
cial feeds possible. 

Back in the early 20’s the principal 
poultry feed used was a home mix 
feed known as the “big five,” that was 
a combination of equal parts of bran, 
middlings, ground corn, ground oats 
and meat scraps. With minor modifi- 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Athente + Besten Chicege + Clevelend Detrolt Heuston 


CARADA: Division, Shell OF Company of Coneda, Montes! Terente 


hes Angeles Newerk Mew Yerk Sen Frencisce St. Leute 
encouver 


of Feed Research 


cations, that was the principal feed 
used by the commercial poultry farms 
throughout the country. Fortunately, 
in the early 20’s the University of 
Wisconsin discovered that cod liver 
oil contained a vitamin material that 
would prevent rickets in chicks. I 
grew up on a farm where it was 
quite the common thing with our 
early hatched chicks to carry them 
out in basketfuls, primarily because of 
leg weaknesses or rickets. Shortly 
after I joined The Quaker Oats Co., 
my good friend James Halpin at the 
University of Wisconsin told me that 
he felt that cod liver oil should be 
added to a chick starter so as to 
prevent leg weakness. And so in the 
winter of 1923-24 Quaker came out 
with a chick starter that included 
20 Ib. of the highest grade medicinal 
cod liver oil. The repercussions of 
that seem quite amusing today, 


Ionol-CP gives longer protection, per dollar, 
against rancidity in animal fats than other 
antioxidants. It is colorless, tasteless, odorless, 
and stable in feed products. It is fully approved 
for use in any food, satisfying the require- 
ments of the BAI. 

Ask your supplier for fats and oils protected 
with Ionol-CP. Write to Shell Chemical for 
further information. 
*Butylated Hydroxy Toluene (BHT) 


though they were not quite so amus- 
ing at the time. 
Find Opposition 

Our competitors left us alone for 
most of the first season, but then 
two of the colleges came out with 
papers saying that cod liver oil did 
not keep—that it was rather quickly 
destroyed—so that we were not ac- 
tually putting anything in the feed. 
Two feed companies published full 
page ads in the poultry papers say- 
ing that cod liver oil was of no value, 
though later on these same com- 
panies put out literature to the ef- 
fect that they had originated the 
use of oil in feed! There was one 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Kent, di- 
rector of research for the Quaker 
Oats Co., presented personal reminis- 
cences of nutritional developments 
through the number of years he has 
been associated with such work at 
the recent Central Retail Feed Assn. 
convention in Milwaukee. His com- 
ments, particularly on some of the 
earlier discoveries, present a good 
picture of the basic work that has 
been done in animal nutrition as ob- 
served by a veteran in the field. The 
accompanying article is the text of 
his convention talk. 


company that thought it was purely 
an advertising trick. I understand 
some of them thought because we 
were using some white hominy feed 
and consequently must have been de- 
ficient in vitamin A, that we were 
putting cod liver oil in to make up 
for the vitamin A deficiency. 

One company put on their tag that 
their feed contained ‘woof - woof.” 
There was no relationship between 
any of the ingredients and the “woof- 
woof,” and they did not use any 
source of vitamin D in their feed 
business. With everybody jumping on 
my neck, you can understand why I 
felt it behooved me to get busy and 
find a research farm. When I came 
with the company, there had been 
the definite understanding that we 
would have a research farm just as 
soon as I could find a piece of prop- 
erty that I thought was acceptable. 
And so in the spring 30 years ago 
I felt that was my No. 1 job. We pur- 
chased a farm that we are still oper- 
ating at Libertyville, Ill., where we 
have been doing on-the-farm research 
for the past 30 years. 


Problems Turn Up 

The addition of cod liver oil, which 
was the first vitamin concentrate 
added to commercial feed, brought 
up a number of problems that I felt 
just had to be worked out. I couldn’t 
go to the colleges or experiment sta- 
tions and expect them to work out 
our problems because they had many 
things they were interested in, and 
I needed to get the answers quickly. 
As an example, when we added cod 
liver oil to our chick starter, it re- 
acted so that the chicks began to pick 
each other’s toes off. I chased around 
the country from place to place 
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where chicks were starting at the 
end of toes and unfortunately didn’t 
stop until they had the whole shank 
eaten off. So we darkened the win- 
dows, put in red lights, used red 
paint and next added 5% table salt, 
which we had tried out at the farm 
at Libertyville. Our troubles promptly 
disappeared. That particular type of 
toe-picking—and there are many dif- 
ferent kinds of cannibalism—but that 
particular type of toe-picking seemed 
to be associated with the cod liver 
oll and the lack of salt. The year 
previous when we didn’t use oil, we 
had none of the toe-picking problem 
so apparently it was as a result of 
adding oil. 


We wanted the oil in because the 
addition of oil had made such an im- 
provement and it really started the 
period when we could begin to put 
in more protein and put more speed 
in our feeds. You see up until the 30’s 
when it became common to add vita- 
min D to laying feeds as well as to 
starting and growing feeds, most of 
our better laying hens were com- 
mitting suicide because they were 
laying beyond their ability to assimi- 
late and handle the calcium and phos- 
phorus necessary to produce egg 
shells and more particularly to keep 
their bones in first-class condition. 

In 1925 after we had been buying 
cod liver oil from Norway and New- 


Your Feed Requirements 


C.J. MARTENIS GRAIN CO. 


Produce Exchange 


IMPORTED BRAN AND 
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NEW YORK 
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foundland, the producers told us they 
had a good deal of residue that at 
that time was selling very cheaply 
and that material could be dried so 
it would keep relatively indefinitely. 
After testing cod liver meal in our 
feeds for some time, we added cod 
liver meal as a relatively good source 
of the B-complex. Of course, we 
didn’t know that we were adding 
riboflavin and a lot of other things, 
presumably Bu, etc., but we did know 
we were getting better egg produc- 
tion, better hatches and better con- 
dition in our laying flocks and our 
growing flocks by the use of cod liver 
meal. 

Frankly, in our work at the farm 
we have been primarily interested 
in whether the feed would be helpful 
—whether it would consistently do a 
job—rather than why a certain re- 
sult was obtained. Most of the col- 
leges are much more interested in 
the why’s, while we have been in- 
terested in: “Will it make money for 
the feeder?” 

Along in 1928 we had a very poor 
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twice the price of corn. 
time a number of the r 
experiment stations were wre: aa that 
corn was better than oats or oatmeal 
because it had vitamin A in addition 
to many other good properties. Since 
we were using a lot of oatmeal, I 
felt we needed to test the value of 
oats and corn because if the colleges 
were right, quite obviously we were 
economically very wrong. And so in 
’29 and again in '30 we raised a lot 
of pullets on a feed that contained 
oatmeal as the only grain product. 
We used the usual fortification of 
proteins, vitamins, minerals, etc. And 
for the second group we used corn 
as the 100% replacement for oat- 
meal. 

One year we had formulas that were 
identical. The second year we varied 
the amounts of protein concentrate 
and high fiber feed so that the analy- 
ses of the two feeds were practically 
identical. As far as I know this was 
the first time that anyone had ever 
pointed out the very great difference 
in the growing ability of two carbo- 
hydrate materials, for our oatmeal 
chickens grew well, feathered well, 
had good bones, didn’t get into feath- 
er picking and cannibalism, and grew 
into big sturdy, strong pullets. The lots 
of pullets that came out of the same 
breeding pens, hatched at the same 
time in the same incubator, but were 
raised on the corn only ration, were 
not well-feathered and were inclined 
to take off after each other. They 
began developing perosis or slipped 
tendons, and were doing so poorly 
we felt we had to get both lots out 
on pasture on good grass range or 
else we were going to lose the corn 
lots. We found after the pullets were 
grown, the oatmeal-fed pullets were 
bigger, they had materially less in- 
ternal fat, they laid bigger eggs and 
they laid better than the pullets that 
were grown on corn. 

I would say this was the original 
testing of a “fit not fat” feed. We 
found that even though the oatmeal 
ration contained more fat than the 
corn ration, and even though the 
oatmeal ration was higher in energy 
than the corn ration, yet the corn 
fed birds were much fatter than the 
birds grown on oatmeal. 


Add Limestone 


Back in the early 20’s, before we 
had established the farm at Liberty- 
ville, when we began putting cod liver 
oil in our feed, we also at the same 
time began putting limestone in our 
chick starter. We were then very 
much concerned about the broken tail 
feathers, the fault bars of the birds 
that were found where we were using 
limestone in the feed and were using 
limestone grit. We had a number 
of tests made of the pH of the di- 
gestive system. I don’t know that I 
have ever seen it explained quite this 
way in the books or articles on physi- 
ology, but when food passes through 
the proventriculus, gastric juice is 
mixed with the food as it goes into 
the gizzard. When we put lime into 

(Continued on page 47) 
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1910 pig did well to “beat 100 
Ibs. at 5 months — and he ate 
500 Ibs. of feed to do it. 


1930 


1930 pig reached 136 Ibs. in 
same period; converted 364 Ibs. 
of feed into 100 Ibs. of gain. 


1953 pig topped 200 Ibs. at 5 
months with less than 300 Ibs. 
of feed per 100 Ibs. of gain. 


*Univ. of Minn, 


Why. today’s pig feeds need 
a HARDER WORKING phosphate 


These factc:s help explain why modern feeds need a 
harder working phosphate — a uniform, high- 


@ Today’s market hog may tip the scales at about 
the same old weights. But he weans earlier, weighs 


up to 100% more at 8 weeks, gains 100 lbs. on 
18% less feed and crosses the finish line 30 to 
60 days earlier than his predecessor of 1930. 


This remarkable growth from birth to market 
means that today’s market hog must convert at 
least 47% more phosphorus per day to the job of 
making meat and staying healthy. He needs a more 
efficient source of phosphorus because: 


1. New growth stimulants have increased the import- 
ance of phosphorus . . . for phosphorus must enter 
into the development of every cell, whether muscle, 


bone, nerve or fat. 


2. Greatest improvement is being made in early 
growth . . . the critical period after weaning when 
phosphorus requirements are highest and pigs get the 
least from natural sources. 


3. Home-grown feeds and vegetable proteins provide 
less phosphorus today. Needs must be met from 


other sources. 


potency phosphate that assures maximum feeding 
results. 

Such a product is 20/FOS, a dynamic dicalcium 
phosphate. 20/FOS is purified . . . packed with 
extra nutritional power . . . concentrated to go 
further in finished feeds. 

It provides 2 to 10 times more usable phosphorus 
than unprocessed phosphates . . . delivers 400 lbs. 
of non-caking phosphorus in every ton. Yet, 20/FOS 
is priced to fit modern formulas that must compete 
in cost as well as performance. 
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the feed that neutralized the acid 
of the gizzard. We found that when 
we did not use any lime or limestone 
grit, we had a pH in the gizzard of 
approximately 3.5, and when we used 
lime and limestone grit, we had a 
PH of 5.5 to 6 

That meant that the contents of 
the gizzard were very much less acid 
than normal, while the gastric di- 
gestion was taking place in the giz- 
zard, and I think it is fair to assume 
digestion is nowhere near as complete 
with a weak acid in the gizzard as 
it is with strong acid in the gizzard. 
I assume when the food leaves the 
gizzard, the degree of acid acts as a 
valve to determine how much bile 
is turned loose in the intestines. For 
we find when much lime is fed, very 
little bile is turned loose in the in- 
testines, and so the intestinal con- 
tents are relatively neutral. They do 
not become strongly alkaline as they 
do when the food that leaves the giz- 
zard is quite highly acid. 

You have probably seen many 
young chicks or birds with greatly 
swollen gall bladders which presum- 
ably are due to the fact that the 
food comes out of the gizzard much 
too weak in its acid content and there 
isn’t demand for bile that will drain 
the gall bladder. So with lime in the 
feed, we have a weak acid in the giz- 
zard, a weak alkaline condition in the 
small intestine and just as surprising, 
we have then a weak acid condition 
in the large intestine. When no lime 
was used, we found the gizzard was 
strongly acid, the small intestine was 
strongly alkaline and the large intes- 
tine again quite strongly acid. That 
I think is the bird’s protection, and 
that means a relatively high degree 
of digestion both in the acid media 
and in the alkaline media. So we took 
lime out of our feed. 
talking limestone grit 
talking granite grit. 

Needed Vitamin D 

In 1932 I ran into quite a mess. We 
had tested our starter in the summer 
and fall of 1931 and everything was 
fine, but when we went out to the 
trade in the late winter of 1932, 
there were lots of hens that hadn't 
been getting any vitamin D. The 
chicks were just about able to get 
out of the shells. They needed vitamin 
D in a hurry. We didn't have enough 
calcium and phosphorus to protect 
the chicks under those conditions. So 
we paid for a lot of rickety chicks 
in the spring of 1932. When we look 
back over the years, it really today 
seems inexcusable that we didn’t 
begin adding vitamin D to our laying 
feeds practically as soon as we added 
it to our starting feeds. But there 
was a great deal of pressure from 
many places as well as the price 
pressure against the addition of vita- 
min D to laying feeds. It wasn’t until 
sardine oil became available at rela- 
tively economical prices and we knew 
it was as good a source of vitamin 
D as cod liver oil, that D became 
quite commonly used in laying feeds. 
Unfortunately, this addition of oil to 


and began 


the laying feeds tended to kill the | 
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color of the yolk, just as the addition 
of the oil to the growing feeds had 
caused lighter colored shanks than 
we had obtained before the oil was 
used. 

In the late 30's the dehydration 
industry became active and we began 
to be able to buy dehydrated alfalfa 
meal and dehydrated cereal grasses 
that were relatively rich in carotene. 
And about the same time du Pont 
came up with D-activated animal 
sterol so that we were able to com- 
pletely replace oil. We didn't know 
until the recent work of the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut that when we 
eliminated oil from our breeding 
feeds as well as our starters that we 
were also. for all practical purposes, 
eliminating crazy chicks in our grow- 
ing flocks. It is fortunate that Con- 
necticut has come up with an antiOdxi- 
dant that apparently will stop the 
destruction of fat-soluble vitamins 
that apparently has been going on as 
the result of the oxidation caused by 
the oils included in feed. 


German Experiments 

In 1936 I had the privilege of at- 
tending the World Poultry Congress 
in Leipzig, Germany, and there had 
a visit with Madame Gotowska who 
was head of the poultry department 
at the University of Warsaw. She 
told me about the work of her hus- 


(Continued on page 50) 
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This tar » (A talk you can use profit 


This poultryman doesn’t realize that cocci- 
diosis is everywhere. 


He won’t accept the fact that coccidiosis 
may be present in his chicken flocks even if 
he can’t see it. And he may be losing money 
every day to this unseen culprit. He’s losing 
it in stunted birds and feed waste. 


And he’s also taking a BIG chance that 
coccidiosis might hit hard and cost him far 
more than the small extra cost he’d pay for 
a good anticoccidial. 


If he should have a severe outbreak of 
coccidiosis, this poultryman would pay dearly 
for two things: (1) The large number of birds 
that are dead before he can do anything about 
it and (2) the cost of “spot” treatment to try 
to save the rest of the flock. These two cost 


A : items can run extremely high — may even 
ss wipe out all profits! 


Isn’t this the poultryman who’s wasting 
money? 
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feeds. containing ME GASUL 


This poultryman knows that coccidiosis can . Mi le T ophenide con f inuously. J 


hit anytime, anywhere. He takes no chances! 


He starts his flocks on feeds containing 


MEGASUL Nitrophenide and keeps it up ag ains t coccidiosis! 
| He knows experience Thi /$ Is wh at A Ww iin sf 


that this is the best protection he can have 
against coccidiosis. 


He knows, also, that it isn’t actually costing 
him anything extra to have this protection. 
Though he pays about 1¢ extra per bird to 
have MEGASUL Nitrophenide in his poultry 
feed—he knows that he can usually expect a 
return of at least 5¢ on every extra penny he 
spends! 


He gets his return in all these ways: More 
pounds of broilers at market time, or more 
and finer birds for the laying house! Less 
cost for feed! He’s repaid many times over! 


Isn’t this the poultryman who’s making 9 
money ? 


You undoubtedly have already seen to it that your cus- 
tomers have a copy of our booklet‘‘ What Every Poultryman 
Should Know About Coccidiosis.’’ Many thousands of 
copies of this popular booklet have been distributed to 


poultrymen. If you need extra copies, please let us know. | 
wi 
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APPROVE SCRIPT — The advisory committee to the Agricultural Service 
Division of the American Feed Manufacturers Assn. is shown as they met 
| recently in Chicago to approve the script of the first in a series of AFMA 
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Shown left to right, seated, are: Ed Griffin, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; ASD 
Chairman Clyde H. Hendrix, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Clinton, lowa; Dr. H. E 
Bechtel, General Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich., and William T. Diamond, 
AFMA secretary-treasurer. Back row, left to right, are: Richard L. Kathe, 
AFMA Agricultural Service Division; Maurice C. Johnson, Staley Milling Co., 
Kansas City; E. C. Holcombe, the Borden Co., New York, and L. F. Van Stone, 
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—reduces fines from pellets and crumbles 


0. 90 —does not increase cost of feed 


When steam is introduced to No. 90 
Granular Volclay (mixed with the 
feed ingredients to be pelleted) the 
Volclay becomes very “slick” and the 
feed is lubricated prior to its trip 
through the dies. This reduces fric- 
tion. When the pellets are cooled and 
dried, the feed is firmly bonded. 


Volclay is aptly called a colloidal 
mineral, for the “colloidal” is de- 
rived from the Greek “Kollodes” 
meaning glue-like. When damp, it is 


plastic and adhesive. When dried, it 
imparts a firm strong bond to the ma- 
terials with which it is mixed. How- 
ever, in contact with digestive juices 
it immediately softens and diffuses. 


Our fine granular No. 90 Volclay is 
preferred by many users because it is 
free flowing. It will not add dust to 
the feed mill. It has the same bond 
strength as powder. SPV Volclay 
(powdered bentonite) is also widely 
used. 


No. 90 is offered at the same price as SPV and can 
be shipped from either of our two processing plants 
—Upton, Wyoming (on the C 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota (on the C.& N. W. 
R.R.). Stocks are carried in many major cities 
Write today for free generous working samples of 
No. 90 Volclay GRANULAR Bentonite. 
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| growing 
| chickens hadn't anything to eat, obvi- 


| otherwise 


Uncle Johnny Mills, Houston, Texas. 


| band, professor of physiology at the 


university. Her husband had found 
that the gastric juice in a chicken 
flows continuously. I thought the 
logical way of testing the idea was 
to start in restricting feed on our 
pullets, feeling if the 


the gastric juice would still be 
and that would produce a 
condition in the gizzard 
would be able to obtain 
So as soon as I got back 
from Leipzig we started restricting 
feeding. 

The late hatched pullets that were 
put on the restricted feeding the sum- 


ously 
flowing 
more acid 
than we 


mer of 1936 turned into bigger and 
better pullets than the pullets we 


had on full feeding that had reached 
full production when they were fi, 

months old. This timing of the star 
of lay was really one of the amazing 
differences in the industry. When I 
left Cornell in 1922 I believe it wou'd 
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be fair to say that the average pullet 
came into lay when it was over eight 
months of age. There were relatively 
few that began to lay when they 
were under eight months old and 
many more farm chickens were over 
10 months old before they began lay- 
ing, partly due to our slow growing 
feeds, partly due to not very good 
feeding of the hens and partly due to 
not having bred for early maturity. 

We went from that period in the 
early 20’s when pullets were over 
eight months of age when they began 
laying, until in the late 30's it was 
relatively common to have pullets in 
full production before they were five 
months of age. Incidentally, the 
earlier they began laying, the smaller 
the eggs they laid, and the longer it 
took them until they were laying 
2-0z. eggs, and the higher the hen- 
house mortality. Consequently, I was 
quite ready to welcome with open 


| arms a method of feeding that would 


$ end static 
Pp for safety. 
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materially lower the costs of raising 
pullets, that would grow bigger pul- 
lets and that would keep them from 
laying until they were ready to lay 
medium or large-sized eggs. In check- 
ing restricted feeding on the farm in 
’36 and ‘37 it was obvious we had 
made a tremendous improvement in 
out feeding practices. We must all 
realize in the feed business that our 
profits can come only if the poultry- 
man makes money. And anything we 
can do or any management practices 
we can follow that allow the poultry- 
man to raise better pullets and lower 
cost, even though we don’t sell him as 
much feed, are fundamentally sound. 
It is amazing to me the resistance to 
the restricted feeding program on the 
part of many colleges and feed com- 
panies, for I think it is the most 
valuable management practice that 
we have ever recommended. 


Replacement Found 


In the 40’s after the war started we 
were cut off from cod liver meal, but 
fortunately at that period the fer- 
mentation industry began to make 
their byproducts available and today 
we are using to a major extent fer. 
mentation byproducts as our source 
of the B-complex vitamins. They have 
helped us tremendously in improving 
hatchability, livability and quality ot 
chicks, and have been a part in more 
efficient egg production and meat pro- 
duction because these laying feeds 
and meat-producing feeds today are 
very efficient because they are sc 
much better balanced nutritionally 
than they used to be. 

In the early 1940’s the company 
added livestock feeds to my problems 
for approximately 10 years. Being a 
chicken man and knowing of the 
work that had been done with swine, 
particularly that done in California 
showing that pigs needed practically 


all the same vitamins that chickens | 


do, I could see no reason why we 
shouldn’t have a feed for swine well- 
fortified from a vitamin standpoint. 


The improvement in swine nutrition | 


in the last 15 years has been most 
outstanding. We know today that 
Pigs need practically everything 
chickens do vitamin-wise as well as 
from the standpoint of proteins and 
the proper mineral balance. Instead 


of it taking 8-10 months to raise a | 


pig to 200-lb. weight, individual pigs 
today are frequently being brought 
up to well over 200 pounds in a little 
over four months; in other words, we 
are raising them nearly twice as fast 
as we did 15 years ago. And we are 
raising much bigger litters at the 
same time. Litter averages of over 
10 are getting to be common and not 
the rare exception, and it can be done 
any time of year and not just in the 
late spring or summer. 

At the same time we began adding 
vitamins to hog feeds, we began add- 
ing vitamins, mixed proteins and min- 
erals to beef cattle feeds. The cattle 
industry has rapidly accepted the 
necessity of including these elements 
and is getting away from the straight 
protein cake for cattle feeding. The 
addition of vitamins to cattle on a 
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dry range, the addition of minerals, 
particularly manganese, cobalt, cop- 
per, and iron, have had a tremendous 
influence on the size of the calf crop 
as well as in the efficiency of fatten- 
ing cattle in the dry lot. 

The feed industry has come a long 
way in 30 years. I see no reason for 
believing that we will not make as 
much progress in the next 30 years. 
The national average of egg produc- 
tion should certainly be over 250 
eggs. We should be producing broilers 
faster and more efficiently. There can 
be a lot done in improving speed and 
efficiency in turkey production. The 
industry offers great possibilities to 
those who love to see animals grow 
and respond to good nutrition, good 
management and good breeding. 


NEW IOWA ELEVATOR 
BANCROFT, IOWA — Work will 
start soon on the erection of a huge 
elevator south of the stockyards on 
the former P. H. McNertney farm 
land, which will be used as storage 

space for grain for Welp’s mill. 


—_ 


FEED MILL BURNS 
PROTOVIN, IOWA — The Clay 
Feed Mill here was destroyed by fire 
recently. The loss was estimated at 
$30,000. The mill was owned by Ray- 
mond Clay. 
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is eaten. 


hat’s a hard question to answer if you 
rely on vitamin E in its raw, unstable 
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FISH PRODUCTS FEEDS 


Fish Meal as 
a Feed Ingredient 


By Dr. R. M. Bethke 


In considering the subject of fish 
meal as a feed ingredient, we will 
breifly discuss four questions: 

1. Why is the feed industry inter- 
ested in fish meal? 

2. What has science or research re- 
vealed about the variation in the nu- 
tritive value or nutritive worth of fish 
meals? 

3. What has been our company’s 
experience with respect to the varia- 
tion in feeding value of fish meal? 

4. What does the feed industry ex- 
pect in a fish meal? 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing articles are from talks made be- 
fore the by-products division of the 
National Fisheries Institute at the 
institute convention in Cleveland. The 
article on “Fish Meal as a Feed In- 
gredient” is adapted from a presen- 
tation by Dr. Roland M. Bethke, vice 
president cf the Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. The article on “The Role 
of Fish Products in Poultry Nutri- 
tion” is from a talk by Dr. G. F. 
Combs, professor of poultry nutrition 
at the University of Maryland. 


Taking them up in order, I would 
say the feed industry is interested in 
fish meal—especially good fish meal 
—because it supplies high-quality pro- 
teins with a very liberal component of 

(Continued on page 55) 


Fish Products in 
Poultry Nutrition 


By Dr. G. F. Combs 


This is primarily a discussion of the 
unidentified factor properties of fish 
products. 

When we think of condensed fish 
solubles we consider less the protein 
values and more the many B-complex 
factors and, certainly, the unidenti- 
fied factors. We have heard people 
talking about unknown factors for 
several years, but, actually, I think 
that very few of us realize that the 
vitamin phase of nutrition is rela- 
tively young. 

It was only in 1906 that an English 
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chemist, Sir Frederick Hopkins, sug- 
gested that there were accessory 
food factors, which were different 
from proteins, fats, carbohydrates 
and minerals. In 1912 the term “vita- 
mine” was originated by Dr. Casimur 
Funk and in 1913, McCollum at Wis- 
consin and Osbourne and Mendel of 
Yale named a substance fat-soluble 
A, which has been so important to 
the fish industry. Later, in 1922, Dr. 
McCollum, then at Johns Hopkins, 
discovered fat-soluble D. The water- 
soluble vitamin B, known at that 
time, has turned out to be the B-com- 
plex, which is still unfolding. 

That, { think, is what we are deal- 
ing with today in “unidentified fac- 
tors.” These unknown factors produce 
growth responses and improvements 
in efficiency of utilization of feed 
which cannot be explained by any 
presently known nutrient. We have 
satisfied the requirements of all the 
minerals, vitamins, amino acids, etc.; 
nevertheless, where large quantities 
of good quality protein are introduced 
into the ration as sources of these 
“new factors,” improved protein 
quality might still be interpreted as 
unknown factors in certain instances. 
I think this is not likely when we talk 
about condensed fish solubles because 
the levels used are not ordinarily high 
enough to supply much protein. Also, 
fractions have been developed which 
provide very small quantities of 
solids, which also produce these 
growth responses. 


Experimental Results 

I would like first to mention some 
results obtained with practical ra- 
tions. I think in almost all cases these 
rations contain added methionine and 
antibiotics. 

In a study carried out at the Salis- 
bury Sub-Station, where there are 
facilities for 8,000 broilers housed in 
16 pens, the 10-week weights were 
improved with either 2% or 5% of 
Menhaden fish meal. Crab meal, also 
fed at a level of 5%, gave comparable 
results. The feed efficiency was also 
improved. 

In another experiment with New 
Hampshires, the addition of fish meal 
increased the 8week weights and 
greatly improved the feed efficiency. 
The addition of a dried fish soluble 
product, containing dried crab meal 
as a base, also improved the weight 
and the feed efficiency markedly. 

A condensed fish solubles product 
gave a still greater improvement in 
growth and a comparable increase in 
feed efficiency. The dried fish solubles 
product was made from the same 
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sample of condensed fish solubles 
which was fed, so here we have one 
comparison, at least, of fish solubles 
fed before and after it was dried. 

I know of no explanation that I can 
bring forth to explain why the dried 
product was not as effective as the 
condensed, undried product. I am 
rather inclined to feel that it may 
have been due to improved palat- 
ability when condensed fish solubles 
were fed—rather than due to a dif- 
ference in nutritive properties. 

I understand that some work being 
done at Minnesota, by Dr. Elton John- 
son, recently has shown that there 
is no consistent difference between 
the results obtained with dried fish 
solubles and liquid fish solubles. 


Two Factors 

There is now adequate data for 
concluding that two different un- 
known factors are required under cer- 
tain practical conditions. One is con- 
tained in fish products and the other 
is supplied by whey, distillers sol- 
ubles, yeast and fermentation pro- 


ducts. A combination of these usually 


gives a greater response than is ob- 
tained with either alone. 

In two other trials the addition of 
arsanilic acid to a corn-soybean meal 
type ration which contained 4 grams 
of procaine penicillin per ton, pro- 
vided no growth response. The addi- 
tion of fish solubles gave a numerical 
response but it was not significant. 
However, when fish solubles and 
arsanilic acid were added together, an 
increase in weight resulted which was 
significantly better than the arsanilic 
acid group or the control. Also, the 
feed efficiency was improved with the 
combination of arsanilic acid and the 
fish factor. 

Comparable results were also ob- 
tained using a ration containing peni- 
cillin but no arsanilic acid and no 
source of the whey factor. When the 
arsanilic acid was added—there was 
no response. When whey was added, 
there was a slight response, although 
not significant. However, when the 
combination was added there was a 
significant response, being greater 
than that from either supplement 
alone. 


This suggests that the addition of 
arsanilic acid to a ration containing 
penicillin reduced the bacterial syn- 
thesis of the whey factor and the fish 
factor, so that the chicken was more 
dependent upon the diet for sources 
of these factors. It suggests that we 
need to consider the possible need for 
more complete fortification of rations 
to which various drugs are added in 
order to meet the requirements of the 
animal 


Required for Hatchability 


In a study with hens, evidence was 
obtained which shows that the factor 
in condensed fish solubles is required 
for hatchability. These hens were 
placed on wire floors in the fall, and 
fed a corn-soybean type basal ration 
with no source of fish products or ani- 
mal protein. Vitamin B, was added 
as a variable. During the period be- 
tween 19 and 23 weeks on treatment 
the average hatchability of the group 
receiving no B, was 17%. When vita- 
min Bs was fed at various levels in 
an attempt to determine how much 
Be. was necessary, a plateaued re- 
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sponse in hatchability (approximately 
40%) was obtained. This suggests 
that something besides B, was in- 
volved. For the next period we fed 
the control group 3% condensed fish 
solubles which not only supplied vita- 
min B, but also the fish factor. 
Another group received a higher level 
of vitamin B.» which was certainly 
adequate. But, the hatchability of fer- 
tile eggs remained low in the vitamin 
B. fed group while the hatchability 
of eggs from the hens fed condensed 
fish solubles during this period in- 
creased to a normal level. Hens main- 
tained on litter and fed the same 
ration, had a much higher hatch- 
ability. This might suggest this factor 
in fish solubles was provided to some 
extent by bacterial synthesis in the 
litter followed ‘by coprophogy. 

Now I would like to go into a little 
detail about studies involving so- 
called purified diets. Purified diets 
containing isolated soybean protein 
or purified casein and gelatin have 
been used in battery studies with 
chicks and poults. 


Third Factor 

Our results indicate that we have 
more of a problem in studying un- 
known factors than just the fish fac- 
tor and whey factor as I have men- 
tioned up to this point. The results 
of one experiment, for example, which 
had about 50 different groups, with 
5 replicated basals, indicate that a 
third factor is supplied by dehydrated 
alfalfa meal. These factors appear to 
be found in variable amounts in most 
ingredients. After an adequate level 
of one of these unknown factor 
sources is added, another factor be- 
comes critical, until all three are 
supplied in adequate amounts. Results 
of this type have been repeatedly 
obtained in our laboratory during the 
past year. Work at the University of 
Illinois by H. M. Scott and his group 
has been published recently which 
also indicates that three different un- 
known factors are involved. 

This can be stated differently. If 
one is willing to accept that there is 
a whey factor, that there is a fish 
factor and that these are distinctly 
different factors, then one must con- 
clude that alfalfa meal supplies a 
third since growth responses are ob- 
tained with chicks fed diets contain- 
ing adequate amounts of fish and 
whey factor. 

In order to see whether or not 
the “alfalfa factor” is needed in prac- 
tical type rations, a study was con- 
ducted. The ration contained whey 
and fish meal. The addition of alfalfa 
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meal to the ration produced no re- 
sponse. The need for the alfalfa fac- 
tor does not appear to be critical 
in such rations. 

I would like to conclude by saying 
that I suppose fish products are not 
indispensable but I know, certainly, 
that I would hate to have to formu- 
late feeds for broilers in our area 
without having access to some at the 
present time. 

At present certain fermentation 
products appear to contain fish factor 
activity. It would seem to me only a 
matter of time until fish factor-con- 
taining products will be fairly widely 
available and perhaps at a competi- 
tive cost. This point must be con- 
sidered in planning the long range 
program for the fish industry. Fish 
products are an excellent source of 
the fish factor, but a few years should 
bring other sources—just as has oc- 
curred in regard to vitamin Bu. 


FISH MEAL 


(Continued from page 62) 


the so-called essential amino acids. 
Secondly, the industry is interested in 
fish meal because it is a pretty good 
source of vitamin B» and other B- 
complex factors. Third, it has been 
established that good quality fish 
meals are a good source of unknown 
factor (or factors) — sometimes re- 
ferred to as the “fish factors,” Which 
presumably are necessary for opti- 
mum growth and performance in cer- 
tain species of animals. Fourth, we 


know that fish meal also supplies a | 


liberal quantity of calcium, phosphor- 
us and many of the so-called trace 
minerals which we hear a great deal 
about and which are very important 
in animal nutrition. 

Science or research has shown that 
the nutritional value or the nutrition- 
al worth of a fish meal can and will 
vary depending upon the kind of fish 
or the kind of raw material that goes 
into it, and, secondly, upon the 
method of manufacture used in the 
production of the final product. 
Naturally, if you start with a ques- 
tionable or inferior raw product you 
are not going to end up with a No. 1 
product. Processing will not material- 
ly improve its nutritive value. There 
is ample evidence to indicate that ex- 
cessive processing, especially exces- 
sive drying temperatures, must be 
avoided if you are going to produce 
a top-grade product. Again, whether 
part or all of the solubles are re- 
turned to the meal is a factor in the 
nutritive worth of the final product. 


Significant Variations 

What about our experience as to 
the variation in the values of fish 
meals that are generally available on 
the market? Our experience, general- 
ly, has shown that there are signifi- 
cant variations occurring in the pro- 
tein value of these meals. There are 
also significant variations in the vita- 
min B-12 and in the unidentified fac- 
tor content between different kinds of 
fish meal and between fish meals of 
the same kind. 

Data on the protein bio-value of 


CHARLES H. HUBBELL 
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Feed Formulation 
and Research 


Phone— Wabash 2-9005 


53 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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PEDER DEVOLD COMPANY 
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different fish meals were recorded. 
We used rats for the biological deter- 
minations. Some of the fish meals 
were made from the same type of 
fish, others from different kinds of 
fish. All represented commercially 
available fish meals. It was found 
that there was a marked difference in 
growth response with the same 
amount of protein in the ration. Some 
of these differences were not statis- 
tically significant, indicating that 
there is a definite variation in the 
protein values of fish meals. 

Other data showed the variation in 
feeding value of fish meals for rats 
when they served as a source of vita- 
min and unidentified factor. Pro- 
tein was not a factor in the results. 
The differences between the fish 
meals were primarily a measure of 
their vitamin B,, and unidentified fac- 
tor content. The thing to remember 


is that there are tremendous and 
significant variations between meals. SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


MELROSE BUILDING @ HOUSTON, TEXAS 


new BUTLER 


“Big Ham” gives 


you the features hog raisers want most 


Capacity — Choice of 10, 20, 30 and 
40-bushel capacities for feeding 20 to 
80 hogs. 


® Divided hopper — Permits feeding 
of different grains, supplements, of 
same time without mixing. 


@ automatic agitators — Prevent 
bridging of feed, assures steady, ac- 
curately adjusted feed flow. 


@ armored for abuse — Made of 
heavy-gauge galvanized steel, rein- 
forced to stand battering of big hogs. 


© to fill —"Swing” hinges drop 
top flush with hopper side for easy 
filling from either side. 


© Weether-tight — Snug fitting top 
and hinged trough lids keep feed 
clean, dry . . . birds and rodents out. 


@ Pertable — Sturdy hardwood skids 
with handy clevises moke moves from 
lot to field quick and simple. 

© Reptaceable parts — Bolted con- 
struction makes eee of parts 
easy and economical. 


Bea BUTLER Biue-Ribbon dealer 


eee sell this complete line of BUTLER farm equipment 


Display the sign that tells bez 
farmers you sell Butler 
Bive Ribbon equipment! = Grain bins with Force-Aire Grain augers in wide choice Stock tanks — Full line of 
drying equipment assure of lengths for fast, easy, eco- round, round end, bottom- 
safe storage. nomical grain handling. less watering tanks. cost service. 


Addition of the new “Big Ham” hog feeder to cate, 
the Butler Blue Ribbon line of farm equip- BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ment adds even greater opportunity to a Butler on wor 7402 East 13th $t., Kansas City 26, Missouri 
dealership! The sales potential of the new PRO Avescs -— 
feeder is BiG. And —like all Butler farm equip- Oil tqvipmont Dept 2, Richmond, Californie 
ment — it will be backed by sales-building ad- Sinton esse mo ware 
vertising and merchandising programs. Nome 

If you are interested in increasing your sales Factories located at ete 

. and business profits, send coupon. Learn 

ichmond, 

how can become a Butler Blue Ribbon le. Stote 
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vitamin By content or to the unidenti- 
fied factor content?” My guess is that 
the major part of the variation be- 
tween the different meals is due to 
their variation in vitamin B, content. 
However, we have repeated some of 
this work where we have actually 
added vitamin By to the ration and 
we still find that there is a significant 
variation between meals. 


Variation Not as Great 


The variation in growth response 
when different fish meals were fed to 
chicks was shown in other work. The 
variation between meals was not as 
great as it was in the case of rats. 
The difference in response between 
the meals in the case of the chick 


studies is in all probability more due 
to the unidentified factor content 
than the vitamin B, content of the 
meals. 

Some results with different fish 
meals when used in practical type 
turkey starting rations also were re- 
corded. In some instances growth and 
feed efficiency was improved by the 
inclusion of fish meals. In other in- 
stances there was no improvement 
either in growth or feed efficiency 
by the inclusion of a fish meal. What 
do these results mean? In my esti- 
mation, they simply confirm the re- 
sults outlined above, namely, that fish 
meals vary significantly in feeding 
value. 

What does the feed manufacturer 


9 ELECTRIC BUILDING 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


“Sweet and 
complete as 


Dealers who know nutrition best always 


expect to get in the product he con- 
tracts for? First, that the meal meet 
the common contro] specifications in 
terms of protein, fat and fiber. 
Second, that the product is safe from 
a storage standpoint so that if it has 
to be stored it will not undergo spon- 
taneous combustion. Third, that the 
meal be uniform in nutritional value 
—in protein and in vitamin value. 
Fourth, that it be as uniform as pos- 
sible in color and texture. 

I am, personally, a firm believer in 
good fish meal. I acknowledge that 
it is an excellent ingredient, and that 
it has a real purpose and a real place 
in poultry and swine feeds. However, 
in spite of the excellence of good fish 
meals, there are products on the 
market which are of indifferent or 
questionable value. 


CULLING DAIRY COWS 
Experts estimate that if all dairy 
cows which broke even or lost money 
last year were culled, there would be 
no surplus of milk or milk products. 


LLING 


ery best! 


recommend these 4 great milk base rations 


f 


FORA 


PIGVITA 


Saves and raises more pigs from each 
litter. Produces heavier pigs and ear- 
lier weaning. 


POULTRY BANQUET 


The new, super-fortified nutritional 
supplement that cuts feeding costs for 


CALF FORMULA 


The one formula that can be de- 
pended upon to completely replace 
whole milk for calves and supply 
a nutritional balance at a feeding 
cost far lower than any other nu- 
tritionally correct method in- 
cluding whole milk. 


poultry of all ages. Rich in fish, vita- 


mins, and milk. 


NATIONAL 


SKIM MILK BOOSTER 


Puts new, real nutritional value in 
skim milk for feedin 
and poultry. Nothing like it anywhere. 


to all animals 


PRODUCTS CO. 


U.S. Poultry Testing 
Program Proposed 

CLEVELAND, OHIO—The board 
of directors of the American Poul- 
try & Hatchery Federation recently 
adopted a resolution concerning the 
sponsoring of a national random 
sample poultry testing program. The 
action was taken at the APHF meet- 
ing in Cleveland. 

The board pointed out that there 
is a feeling in the poultry industry 
that a random sample method of 
testing and appraising breeding stock 
on a national basis can be of great 
value to the industry and that a na- 
tionai committee of breeders and 
others had come to the APHF ask- 
ing it to sponsor such a project. 

The board appropriated $1,000 but 
not more than $2,000 for the current 
fiscal period to finance an attempt 
to establish a testing program which 
will receive industry support. It was 
further resolved that the random 
sample test committee created at 
the National Poultry Improvement 
Plan Conference be asked to join 
with the APHF to implement the 
resolution and that the joint com- 
mittee seek the advice of all indus- 
try groups. The APHF board point- 
ed out that “it is not the purpose to 
interfere with already established 
tests or tests planned for the future, 
but to attempt to seek a type of 
uniformity that will be of utmost 
value to all.” 

The resolution noted that it is be- 
lieved that $150,000 would be suffi- 
cient to establish facilities for a na- 
tional testing program. Preliminary 
surveys indicated that this sum could 
be obtained through industry con- 
tributions, It also was reported that 
the federal government would provide 
$30,000 annually to operate such a 
test or tests and tabulate essential 
statistical data. 


EMPLOYEES INJURED 

PITTSFIELD, ILL.—Leland But- 
ler and William Johnson, employees 
of the feed store of the King Milling 
Co., were injured recently while 
working with sacks of feed. A pile 
of sacks fell over on them. Mr. But- 
ler suffered a fractured leg, while 
Mr. Johnson’s injuries were not 
serious. 


HIAWATHA 
GRAIN COMPANY 


910 GRAIN EXCHANGE 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


For POULTRY WHEAT 
SCREENINGS 


Ground or Unground 
FEED BARLEY 
FEED OATS 


Wire or write for prices 


MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of Feedstuffs will not fol- 
low you unless we have your 
new address right away. Make 
sure you don't miss a single im- 
portant issue . . . and help us 
make the correction as quickly 
es possible by giving us your 
old eddress too. 
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2501 Wayzata Bivd. 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
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Special products... = st: 
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special processing equipmeat. 
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YOU CAN 


GET THE SAME KIND 
MERCHANDISING SKILL 
AND QUALITY PACKAGING 
MULTIWALL BAGS THAT 
MAKE PERCY KENT BAG CO. 
FAMOUS COTTON BAGS. 


See Your P/K Man Soon 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, IMC. 
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POTOMAC Pure Crushed Oyster Shell For Poultry 


IS BETTER 
THAN EVER 


Let Us Serve Your Shell Needs 


POTOMAC POULTRY FOOD 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


LEXINGTON 
9-0774 


Distributed in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri and Eastern Colorado by: 


The Robert E. McCully 
Compesy 


$25 East Armour Bivd. Kansas City 9, Missouri 
Phone Valentine 7821 


PERFORMANCE 
PRE-MIXES 


st 
with 


CLARK’s 
L.P.—-GAS CARLOADER* 


1. Greatly reduces engine maintenance: 


Eliminates unburned carbon deposits and crankcase dilution. 
Eliminates fuel pump and complicated carburetor adjustments. 


2. Eliminates obnoxious exhaust fumes: 


L.P.-Gas provides almost perfect combustion, excellent for indoor 
operations. 


3. Provides safe, efficient operation: 
Vacuum ignition switch is interlocked with fuel line and mani- 
fold, impossible to spill fuel or load-up engine. 


High compression head e to 1) gives maximum economy and 
power from high octane L.P. Gas. 


Quickly demountable tank takes 3 minutes to change. 


Stellite valves and seats prevent burning from high flame tem- 
perature of L.P. Gas. 


Now you can have the advantages of liquified petroleum 
gas-powered (butane, propane) materials handling, with 
complete safety. For details, call your local Clark dealer, 
listed under “Trucks, Industrial” iri the Yellow Pages. Or 
send the coupon for specifications. 


*4000 Ib. capacity, available with standard shift, Hydratork or Dynatork 


industrial Truck Division CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Battle Creek 183, Michigan (-) Send details on LPG truck 
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MERCHANDISING HINTS FOR THE FEED RETAILER 


Feed dealers with varied lines of merchandise are asked 
to consider scores of new products every year and 
frequently are puzzled at just what they should have in 
stock and what they should not handle. One merchandis- 
ing authority told a gathering of store managers that his 
firm has a method of determining the selection of items 
to be added to the inventory. Here are some of the yard- 
sticks used to measure the new item: (1) Is the quality 
good? (2) Does it perform a new service? (3) Will it 
enlarge the market for the particular item? (4) Is the 
service worth the price asked? (5) Does the product 
carry a cooperative advertising allowance? (6) Does the 
product carry a cash discount? (7) Will the product re- 
place a competitive item—if so, why? (8) Is the product 
warehoused locally—or if not, how distant? (9) Will the 
product give a better profit than any similar item? and 
(10) Will the manufacturer support the product? 


Stock 


A credit “trouble shooter” for a company with numerous 
retail outlets states that nine out of every 10 stores to 
which he is sent to help straighten out financial difficulties 
get that way because of lax collection methods. His chief 
tasks, he claims, are to get the store back ‘n the profit 
column by collecting old accounts and get them back on 
a sound credit basis. He first tries to collect the money 
and still keep the debtor as a customer. Secondly, he 
groups all past due accounts by sorting them into “age” 
groups. He forms groups from accounts outstanding six 
months or older, from three to six months, from 60 to 90 
days and those older than current but not 60 days. He 
mails them new statements except to those in the six 
month or over group. He has the manager see these people 
in person and encourages them to talk about anything 
except the old account for the first few minutes. Invari- 
ably the debtor will bring up the subject himself, and re- 
lieve the manager of possible resentment on the custo- 
mer’s part. 


Credit 
Trouble 


The use of the back door for customers is growing be- 
cause of the development of parking lots to the rear of 
stores. Customers naturally prefer to use a short cut to 
enter stores. Back door trade can be encouraged if the 
entrance is spruced up to make it more attractive and 
convenient. The back door should be marked plainly, at- 
tractively painted and provided with adequate steps. The 
entry way should be cleared and inside the store a con- 
venient aisle should be provided. Make sure that the door 
and handle are not cumbersome and difficult for women to 
open. Encourage your back door customers with these 
conveniences and many of them will be bigger buyers 
than your front door patrons. 


Spruce Up 
Back Door 


Dealers who are keeping records this sumer of what kind 
and quantity of feeds and fertilizer are used and results 
obtained will have a tremendous sales tool handy when 
contacting farmers for next year’s orders. Facts like 
these, carefully posted on customer cards, and reviewed 
before making a farm call, will impress the farmer and 
often refresh his memory on the success he has had with 
the dealer’s products. Dealers who have not established 
such a system can still do so this season and have it in 
full use by next spring and summer. 


Feed and farm supply stores in suburban and other areas 
where there are numerous 25 lb. and 50 lb. purchases can 
provide added convenience for shoppers by building a con- 
crete dock alongside the store. Shoppers will welcome 
the convenience of backing their automobiles up to the 
dock, saving them the trouble of carry these 25-50 lb. 
purchases any great distance. But what is most important, 
owners will invariably find that a substantial increase in 
larger unit sales will result because of the convenient load- 
ing dock. A customer who is reluctant to make a 100 Ib. 
purchase, even if a carry-out clerk is available, will often 
increase the size of the order because of the ease and con- 
venience in loading it from a dock right into the trunk of 
his automobile. 


Some customers are often reluctant to carry on a 
serious sales talk in front of a couple of cronies who 
are kibitzing and making wisecracks. This is especially 
true when the contemplated purchase involves a size- 
able sum of money. It is wise for the dealer to have a 
private office for closing such a sale, or at least have 
a desk off to one side or in a corner where the sale 
may be transacted in privacy. Such an arrangement will 
save everybody’s time and very often the sale itself. 


Serious 
Sales Talk 
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Lime Crest Trace-Mineral Pre-Mixes are 
especially formulated for today’s feeds. 
They are made by an exclusive blending 
process. Their quality is ensured by lab- 
oratory control. They will help you pro- 
duce higher quality feeds. 

Lime Crest pioneered in the use of man- 


PRE- MIXES 


ganous oxide and ferrous carbonate in 
trace-mineral pre-mixes . . . originated the 
principle of using compounds of manga- 
nese, iron, copper, and cobalt that are 
soluble in the gastric juice but not soluble 
in water. Lime Crest continues dedicated 
to improving trace-mineral pre-mixes. 


Lime Crest has prepare an interesting brochure entitled 
“A New Key to Feed Efficiency”. It deseribes the advan- 
tages of trace-mineral pre-mixes made according to the 
new principle. Send for a free copy today. 


Makers of LIME CREST CALCITE CRYSTALS — the 3-in-1 calcium supplement for poultry; LITTER- 
KEPE — for the perfect dry poultry litter; Non-Skid BARN CALCITE — for safe, non-skid barn floors. 


LIME CREST PRODUCTS 


are made by Limestone Products Corporation of America 


Dept. A-8 
World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


Newton, N. J. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Aug. 18-20—World’s Poultry Con- 
gress; Edinburgh, Scotiand; chm., N. 
F. MeCann, Agricultural Advisor, 
United Kingdom Supply Mission, 1800 
K — North West, Washington 6, 
D.O. 

Aug. 16-17—Nutrition School for 
Feed Men; conducted by College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin 
and Central Retail Feed Asan.; Uni- 
versity Memorial Union; chm., Prof. 
Gus Bohstedt, Department of Ani- 
ma! Husbandry. 

Aug. 17-18—Oklahoma Poultry In- 
dustries; Biltmore Hotel, Oklahoma 
Olty, Okla., sec., Don L. Brooks, Okla. 
Poultry Improvement Assen., Still- 
water, Okla. 

Aug. %-25—New England Feed- 
men’s Conference; U. of Me., Orono; 
sec.,, George E, Durgin, 116 Foundry 
St., Wakefield, Mass, 

Aug. 25-26 — The Mutual Millers 
and Feed Dealers Asen.; Hotel 
Jamestown, Jamestown, N.Y.; sec., 
Mrs. Gustavus A. Bentley, 41 Ohau- 
tauqua Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Aug. 30—National Soybean Proces- 
sors Asen.; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Pres., Robert G. H. Houghtlin, 
141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Til. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 2 — American Soy- 
bean Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn.; sec., Geo, M. Strayer, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

Sept. 6-10—Turkey Short Course; 
Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion, Texas; chm., E. D. Parnell of 
Poultry Dept. 

Sept. 18-14 — Animal Nutrition 
Short Oourse; U. of Minn. Institute 
of Agri; chm., Lester Z. Hanson, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 13-14—Kentucky Feed Assn. ; 
DuPont Lodge, Oumberland Falls 
State Park near Corbin, Ky.; sec., 
Louisville. 


Sept. 15—Maryland Poultry Day; 
dull Hall, U. of Maryland, College 
Park; chm., Perry F. Twining, Ex- 
tension Service. 

Sept. 16-17 — National Mineral 
Feeds Assn., Inc.; Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Tll.; exec. sec., Peter W. 
Janes, 212 Equitable Bildg., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 19-21 — Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc. (Joint Conven- 
tion with Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn.) ; Netheriand-iaza Hotel, 
Cincinnati; sec., H. Ralph Kagay, 65 
N. Roys Ave., Columbus 4. 

Sept. 19-21—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Asen.; Netherlands - Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., John 
O. Bowden, 100 Merchants Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Sept. 21—National Renderers Assn., 
Seventh Regional Area; Brown Pal- 
ace Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., Omer 
Drelling, Box 1844, San Angelo, Tex. 

Sept. 28-24 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; U. of Ark., Fay- 
ettevilie; chm., Dr. E. L. Stephenson, 
U. of Ark. 


Sept. 27-28—Pa. Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Yorktowne Hotel, 
York, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
P.O. Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Kentucky Animal 
Nutrition Conference; Guignol Thea- 
tre, U. of Ky.; chm., Bruce Pound- 
stone, Dept. of Feed and Fertilizer. 

Oct. 5-6 — Greater Wash. Poultry 
Conference; Benjamin Franklin Ho- 
tel, Seattle, Wash.; chm. A. H. 
Emskamp, FE. 355 Third Ave., Spo- 
kane, Wash, 

Oct. 5-7—NEPPCO Exposition and 
Convention, Pennsylvania Farm 
Show Bildg., Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., 
Alfred Van Wagenen, Northeastern 
Poultry Producers Council, Inc., 11 
West State St., Trenton, NJ. 

Oct. 12-14—Association of Ameri- 


Steamed feeding grade 


ROLLED OATS 


For up-to-the-minute prices on 
Ex-L-Ent Brand steamed feeding 
grade rolled oats, or on steel-cut 
or whole oat groats, all you have 
to do is pick up your phone and 
call us. Or drop us a line. 


General Mills. Inc. 
PURITY OATS DIVISION 
Box 1188, 1201 N.E. Jackson St. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn. * 


Phone MAin 4341 


in one season with my 


ARID-AIRE! 


ain 
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PROF IT. Ay are made these ways: 


@ MOISTURE DISCOUNTS 
TURNED TO PROFITS 


@ INCREASED GRAIN VOLUME 
@ NO MORE SPOILAGE LOSSES 
bulletin, © CUSTOM DRYING 
Representatives in most areas 


ARID-AIRE GRAIN DRYERS 


3305 Republic Ave. * Minneapolis !6, Minn. 


Theexclusive patented Arid- 
principle gets it apart 
from other dryers and results 
in many exclusive features. 
Hundreds of satisfied cus- 
tomers are reaping big, extra 
profits from Arid-Aire and 
— their dryers highly. 
rite for the fully illustrated 


Ask about the 
ARID-AIRE 


LEASE PLAN 


with option to buy! 


DRYER 


MOVES BAGS, BOXES 
and CARTONS Faster 
at Lower Cost 


The Hytrol Conveyor is built to 
= . Easily 


years of 
height required to handle material be- 
tween floors, in and out of your ee 
house. Two men can stack more 
4 to 6 can manually. A Seedburo anal 
usually pays for itself in less than a year 
of normal use. 


" Werld's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years’ 


SEEDBUR 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, ill. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY SERVICE 


FOR ANALYSIS OF 
WHEAT, FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, SOYBEANS, ALFALFA MEAL 
DOG FOOD, TANKAGE, TALLOW, FISH MEAL, ETC. 


HALLENBECK INSPECTION & TESTING LABORATORY ; 


52-4 PEARL ST. BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
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SEEDBURO 


another “PIONEER” 


MORE PANTOTHENIC ACID ACTIVITY, 
PLUS A CHOLINE BONUS... 


AT NO ADDED cosT! 


Here is more fortification for your pantothenic acid 
dollar. In each pound of DAWE’S PAN-DEX 32, you 
get the equivalent vitamin activity of 34 grams calcium 
pantothenate dextrorotatory, plus .4 pound of 25% 


chemical linkage of these two important B-vitamins. 
It is an achievement of Dawe’s basic research in 
product development and covered by U. S. patent No. 
2,653,968. 


choline chloride dry mix . . . a 10% greater value at 
current prices. 


CHOLINE PANTOTHENATE, source of pantothenic 
acid and choline in DAWE’S PAN-DEX, is the first 


CHOLINE PANTOTHENATE, dispersed in soybean 
oil meal and corn distillers’ dried grains, is available to 
feed manufacturers under the trade name DAWE’S 
PAN-DEX in two standard potencies. 


PAN-DEX 32— Each pound contains the vitamin activity of: 
32,000 milligrams d. pantothenic acid, equivalent to 34,000 milligrams d. calcium pantothenate, and 
45,000 milligrams choline chloride. 


PAN-DEX 16—Each pound contains the vitamin activity of: 
16,000 milligrams d. pantothenic acid, equivalent to 17,000 milligrams d. calcium pantothenate, and 
22,500 milligrams choline chloride. 


Also available in concentrated liquid form. 


Use DAWE’S PAN-DEX to add more economically the increased levels of pantothenic 
acid recommended for today’s feed efficiency. Shipments may be made from Dawe’s plants 
in Chicago and Peoria, Illinois, and Auburn, Washington, or from conveniently located 
warehouse stocks across the country. Write for sample and quotations. 


OTHER DAWE’S PRODUCTS FOR FEED FORTIFICATION 


Choline Chloride—Dry and liquid (non-corrosive) 
Riboflavin Supplements—Primary fermentations 
B,, Supplements—Primary fermentations 
B,,-Antibiotic Supplements— Widest selection 
Procaine Penicillin—Most effective antibiotic for poultry 
Bacitracin—Al)-purpose antibiotic | 
Niacin | 
Forbee—Standard combinations of Riboflavin, Pantothenic Acid, | 
Niacin and Choline | 
Fixtdee—Mineral Stable dry D,, 200,000 1.C. units per gram. In 16% tb. 
tins for convenient batch premixing of lower potencies | 
Sterol D;,—Dry D, in soy or corn meal | 
| 


@ 
ries, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


Labor 


4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FS-84 


Offices and warehouse stocks: Belgium—13, Courte rue des Claires, 
Antwerp. Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 


Dry D,—For four-legged animals Please send inspection sample and quotations on Dawe's Pan-Dex. 


Fixtay—Mineral Stable dry A, exclusive patent 
Vitamin K—Anti-hemorrhagic factor 
R-Sonic 20x—Arsonic acid effective at low levels 


Available singly in all standard potencies, or in combinations 
custom-blended to your tions. 


| 
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ONLY 


QUALITY 


TRAVEL FAR 


Good feeds consist in their entirety of substantial compatible 
nutrients in proper balance. Inferior and superfluous ingredi- 
ents are excess baggage and do not carry present day expenses. 


WE CONTINUE TO RECOMMEND 


RED W BRAND 
i: 50% Meat & Bone Scraps 
| RED W BRAND 
RAND 60% Digester Tankage 
RED W BRAND 
Special Prepared Steamed Bone Meal 
70% Bone Phosphate of Lime (minimum) 


CENTRATES 


The name of the manufacturer stands for 
DEPENDABILITY 


The brand name stands for 
UNIFORMITY 

The complete analysis of essential nutrients stands for 
ECONOMY 

The long record of excellent performance stands for 
INSURANCE 


The experience of our customers stands for 
SERVICE 


% Introducing our new member RED W BRAND Feeding Fat. 
Write us for quotations 


Cedar Rapids Albert Lee 
Kensas City Omaha Memphis 
Oklahoma City Los Angeles Denver 


A mechanical vibrating feeder especially designed for grains, 
cubes, pellets, poultry and cattle feeds and similar materials at lower 


Higher Ovtpyt—300 to 50,000 Ib./hr. hard 
granular materials; 300 to 30,000 Ib./hr. 
soft ground materials. 

Lower Power Needs—l/ hp. motor powers 
unit—inexpensive as a 100-watt light bulb! 
Smaller Space Needs—35 inches 
174, inches wide, 19 inches hi 
Standard vibrating tray 16 i 
wide—stainless steel when required. 
Easier Controt—simple adjustment over wide 
operating range (near 0 to 50 fpm. max.). 
Safer Operation—motor is explosion-proof (Class 
2, Group G), w hazardous itions exist, at 
slight extra cost. Complete dust enclosure on ap- 
plication, 

Less Vibration—worki: 

tions per minute; 


is 1850 vibra- If you're interested in better bulk 
or no vibration is trans- fo at lower operating cost, 


mitted to mounting installation (mounts with only write for Bulletin 5502 with com- 
4 bolts!). pecifications and drawing. 
@ 


SCALE COMPANY, Clifton, New Jersey 
Detroit * Houston * 
lavana Mexico City San pom 


por HANDLING BY WEIGHT SINCE 1902 


is Minneapolis 
ichita Montreal 


Oct. 14-15—Texas Nutrition Con- 
ference; Memorial Student Center, 
Texas A. & M. College, College Sta- 
tion; chm., J. BR. Oouch, Dept. of 
Poultry Husbandry. 

Oct. 21— Vermont Feed Dealers 


Oct. 21-22—Animal Industry Con- 
ference, Governor’s Hall, Zacramento, 
Cal.; chra., Dr. H. J. Almquist, ‘The 
Grange Co., Modesto. 

Oct. 21-22—Michigan Feed Con- 
ference; Kellogg Ocnter, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich.; 
sec., John A. Krusoe, Box 472, East 
Lansing. 

Oct. 28-29—Missouri Feeding Short 
Course; U. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. 

Oct. 28-Nov. 2 — North Carolira 
Feed Manufacturers and Allied 
Assns.; Cruise to Bermuda. Sailing 
from Morehead City, N.C.; cruise 
chm., W. G. Crawford, Goldsboro 
Milling Co., Goldsboro, N.C., or R. 8. 
Bostick, Allied cruise chm., 8026 Sel- 
wyn Ave., Charlotte 7, N.C. 


Nov. 8-4—Ill. Feed Asean. and Iii. 
Poultry Improvement Assn.; Armory, 
Springfield, DIL; sec., Dean M. Olark 
of IFA, 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chi- 
cago 4, IIL, and Aubrey Harless, of 
IPIA, P. O. Box 91, Shelbyville, Il. 

Nov, 4-6—Oklahoma Formula Feed 
Conference; Okia. A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Nov. 4-6—Cornell Nutrition OCon- 
ference; Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Prof. M. L. Scott, Rice Hall, 
Cornell U., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Nov. 7-0—Tennessee Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hermitage Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.: Sec., W. H. Levine, 
618 First American National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 8, Tenn. 

Nov. 10-11—Ohio Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Plumb Hall, Ohio U.; 
chm., W. J. Tyznik, Dept. of Animal 
Science. 

Nov. 11-12—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; U. of Fia., Gainesville, Fia.; 
chm., J. Francis Cooper, U. of Fia. 

Nov. 15-17—Midwest Feed Produc- 
tion School; Hotel President, Kansas 
Oity, Mo.; exec. vice pres. of Midwest 
Feed Mfrs. Assn., Lioyd 8S. Larson, 
20 W. 9th St. Bidg., Kansas City 6. 


dan. 6-8—National Turkey Federa- 
tion; Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., M. O. 
Small, P.O. Box 69, Mount Morris, Til. 

Jan. 7-8—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kan.; Sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley 
Bidg., Hutchinson, Kan. 

Jan. 10-1l—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kan. State College, Man- 
hattan, Kan.; chm., Prof. F. W. Atke- 
son, Dept. of Dairy Husbandry. 

Feb. 7-8 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. 

Feb. 11-18—Institate of American 
Poultry Industries Fact Finding Con- 
ference; Kansas City, Mo.; 221 North 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 

Feb. 18—Washington State Feed 
Assn.; Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. ; 
sec., John G. Wilson, 814 2nd Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

March 3 — Tenth Distillers Feed 
Conference; Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; exec. dir., Lawrence 
E. Oarpenter, 12382 Enquirer Bidg., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

March 14-16 — Midwest Feed Mfrs. 
Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, Kansas 
City, Mo.; sec., Lloyd 8. Larson, 20 
W. 9th St., Kansas City. 

March 14-16 — National Feed In- 
dustry Show; Municipal Auditorium, 
Kansas City, Mo.; co-mgr., Eldon H. 
Roesier, 1712 West St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee. 


April 29-830 — Kansas Grain and 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Baker, 
Hutchinson; sec., O. E. Case, 901 
Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

May 25-27—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 538 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, DL 


June 5-7—Indiana Grain and Feed 
Desulers Assn., Inc.; Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bidg., Indianapolis 4. 

June 17-—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asen., Inc.; Davenport Ho- 
tel, Spokane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stall- 
cop, 418 Peyton Bidg., Spokane 1, 
Wash. 

June 19-21—Georgia Feed & Poul- 
try Conference; Dinkler Plaza Ho- 
tel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Will L. Kinard, 
208 William-Oliver Bidg., Atlanta 8, 


YOU CAN 
DEPEND ON 


BACKED BY NICHOLS M.I.* 


Call it what you want—nicka- 
bility, combinability, or het- 
erosis—Nichols females and 
the specially developed white 
male lines go together as 
smooth as silk to give you 
white feathered chicks with 
all the qualities you need for 
consistently top results. 


If your market asks for white 
feathered broilers, choose one 
of the “name” crosses based 
on Nichols first generation 
females. That way, you will 
be sure of getting superior 
broiler characteristics 
both parents . 

bred vigor and better 
formance that are the 
outstanding 


Available at better broiler 
hatcheries everywhere. Write 
us for the names of hatcheries 
nearest you. 


* MOTHER INFLUENCE, the 
Nichols combinability factor 
that makes the good broiler 
crosses great. 


; ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., | Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells, Texas; 

L. E. Bopst, New Ohemistry Bidg., | exec. sec., W. B. Orr, Box 655, Bry- 
3 Rm. 086, University of Maryland, | an, Texas. 
: U. of TIL, Urbana; chm., 8. W. Terrill, 
| ton, Vt.; Sec., D. O. Henderson, Agri- 
RE 
VERSATILE BULK FEEDING... 
from a to a torpent wih VELOFEEDE 
DIgner eMiciency 
4 POULTRY FARM, INC. 
Box 118 Kingston, N. H. 


Farmers 


Love a Parade 


farmers do, too. The wise feed 

dealer who stages a spring or 
fall feed clinic, or who is a sparkplug 
in his Chamber of Commerce's agri- 
cultural committee will be working 
on an excellent sales promotional 
slant when he advocates one or more 
Rural Theme parades per year in his 
area. 

I once attended a fall festival held 
at Marshalltown, Iowa, with most ac- 
tivities in the public square which 
houses a noble, stately courthouse 
and around which square beautiful 
elms hold sway. There was a huge 
parade containing many farm organi- 
zational floats, and after the parade 
the crowd gathered around the court- 
house square to hear rural church 
choirs sing songs for more than an 
hour. 

That Iowa city was crowded with 
farm folks that day and large dele- 
gations were on hand to hear their 
favorite church choir sing. I talked 
with many farmers and all of them 
told me they love to attend parades, 
county fairs and other rural events. 
And Marshalltown merchants are do- 
ing an excellent farm business, too, 
which shows that farm traffic and 
good business go hand in hand. 

Knowing that farmers like pa- 
rades, it is an easy matter to line 
up many Rural Theme floats for a 
parade. You can get the 4-H, FFA, 


keting. The grocer can tell the story 
of in-store egg refrigeration, the 
creamery, the cheese factory, all can 
tell their stories, too. The hardware 


bottled gas dealers. 

If there is room in the armory in 
your city, all these organizations, too, 
can have exhibit booths where they 
tell the same story for the benefit of 
those farmers who could not witness 

ade, or for those who want 
to see and hear the story again. 

the feed dealer and his friends 
stage such a Rural Theme parade, it 
will take hold with many people who 
will ask that it become an annual af- 
fair. Those who enter floats will work 
display ideas in advance. No one 

(Continued on page 65) 


How does your 


hog worming feed compare? 


YOU BE THE JUDGE! 


Does the Hog Worm Feed you make and sell match the performance 
of RID-EZY on these 12 important questions? 


YOUR 
Questions Your Customers Ask RID-EZY | WORM FEED 
Is it 95% or more effective against ' 
large roundworms? Yes | 
Is it absolutely safe? Yes |; 
Do pigs keep on gaining? Yes | 
Can it be fed without starving? Yes | 
Is it ready to feed? Yes | 
Can it be fed as a slop? Yes | 
Does it contain an antibiotic? Yes | 
Do pigs eat it readily? Yes ; 
Does it provide mild laxative action? Yes | 
Does it require catching or dosing 
of individual pigs? ; 
Has it been thoroughly proved and Wet" a 
tested through years of practical use? : 
Is the actual cost of worming 5¢ or We. -4. wa 
less per hog?* 


*Cost is based on difference in complete 
RID-EZY high be meals. 


Did your comparison surprise you? If you missed on even one or 
two points, it will pay you to switch to RID-EZY. Don’t sell the 
second best. Write today for complete details on 


how RID-EZY gets you on the profit side of the 
hog worming business. 


Get the facts! Mail this coupon... now! 


Pay-U Products Co., Dept. FS-84-R 

Quincy, Illinois 

Please tell me how RID-EZY Worm Feed can me on 
NAME 

FIRM NAME, 

TOWN. STATE. 
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For Handling Grain in FLAT STORAGE .. . 


younsoa FORDS 


GRAINYAYOR 


or stationary models provide low cost pneumatic 
handling of grain and fine materials at a fraction 
of the cost of other 


permanent facilities. 
NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 
Write for Literature and Name of Nearest Distributor 


The feed ingredient with phosphorus (184% 
and 22%) ond calcium in e form 


@ Lowest in fluorine, containing less than .004% 
(that’s less than 40 parts per million!) 


eA dable of , assured 


Blends well... stable in storage... dry 
and free-flowing ... won't cake or clog 


@ Derived from 99.9% e Elemental 
Phosphorus 


Available in 100-Ib. bags or bulk (name 

your quantity). Descriptive folder, prices, 

samples on request. Write or call us today. 
WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 


KANDILA 


it’s NEW! 


SCIENTIFICALLY PROCESSED & DRIED 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


WILL NOT CAKE OR HARDEN 
it ls BLACKSTRAP MOL ASSES dried on camer bese, high in carbohydrates. 


FREE-FLOWING EASY-TO- MIX EASY-TO-HANDLE 
The EASY—ECONOMICAL way te add MOLASSES to your feeds 


O. W. MEYER LABORATORIES NAPOLEON, OHIO 


¥ ZY vA > 
4 
women’s home extension clubs, high | ; 
school agriculture class, dairy test- 
groups, banks, etc., to enter floats. 5 > . } 
The parade can be a continuous story el! > | | 
of agricultuval progress. Contact 
every farm organization you know 
and ask them to participate. The , 
story of agricultural progress can 
then be told to many people—rural i : 
and city—through such a parade. 
The egg producers can tell their 
; story of good egg handling and mar- 
man can enter a truck showing the ee — 
modern merchandise he has for 
farmers’ use. The feed and hatchery ye age i 
dealers, too, have an important story eet ) 
to tell, as well as the implement and oe J Guan sown SHOVELS 
| 
= 
move FROM TRUCKS TO 
3 models that handle granular, flaky and pow -- - 
volume to be conveyed up to 300 ft. with emailer ‘ 
sir volume and minimum horsepower. Portable Permit ~* 
| wr 
sherman COMPANY 
1601 $. ILLINOIS STRUGT © STREATOR, | 
* 
PHO 
RAND 
PHO URES 
IcALCl OR FEED MIXTURES 
§ Ped SUPPLEMENT F at ~ 
Makes good feeds even better! 
<.) 
| 
| 
Ap 


New Produc 
New Servic: 
New Literature 


‘hie reader service department ennounces the developmentof 


products, new services and new litereture offered by 


ppilers 


Cleims meade in thie department ere those of the firm concerned. Use accom. 
ying coupon to obtein the desired information. 


No. 2066—Towing 
Tractor 


Clark Equipment Co. has broad- 
ened its line of electric-powered ma- 
terials handling equipment with the 
addition of a completely new electric 
towing tractor. Known as the “Elec- 
tric Clarkat” the new towing tractor 
has a normal rated drawbar pull of 
600 Ib. and is available in two models: 
the Clarkat-24, with 2,400-lb. break- 


away drawbar pull and the Clarkat- 
30, with 3,000-lb, breakaway drawbar 
pull. (Breakaway drawbar pull is 
used to determine ‘the load a unit 
will haul up a given grade.) An auto- 
matic magnetic-controlled system and 
modern styling are among the fea- 
tures claimed by the company for 


Send me information on the items marked: 


C) No, 2962—-Antioxidant Bulletin 
C1. No. 2964—-Feed Chart 

C) No. 2966—-Towing Tractor 

No, 2967—-Corn Crib 

C) No. 2968—Car Loader 

C} No. 2971—-DPPD Bulletin 


No. 2972--Vitamin A Guide 4 


ONT FOLD OM THIS LINE — FASTER (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — 


this new general-purpose battery- 
operated towing tractor. A universal 
type coupler, offered as optional 
equipment, has its control lever 
mounted to permit operation within 
the driver’s compartment. The new 
towing tractor has been designed so 
that the operator is seated in the 
rear, operates automotive-type con- 
trols and has easy access to the 
coupler control, according to the com- 
pany. Check No. 2966 on the coupon, 
mail it, and more complete literature 
will be sent to you. 


No. 2972—Vitamin A 
Guide 


With the help of a simple card- 
board computing device, feed sup- 
pliers may quickly determine the 
amount of vitamin A necessary for 
any quantity of animal feeds. The de- 
vice also calculates the cost of the 
vitamin. The computer, a_ colored 
cardboard wheel 6% in. in diameter, 
is distributed free by Chas. Pfizer & 
Co., Inc. To secure the guide check 
No, 2972 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 2964—Feed Chart 


A new feed ingredient analysis 
table, published by the Nopco Chem- 
ical Co., is now available to all agri- 
cultural feed mixers. This chart pre- 
sents the nutritive content of 64 
common feed ingredients in a com- 
prehensive, easy-to-read table. It is 
intended as a basis for quickly figur- 
ing a mill’s feed formulas, simplify- 
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THT 


ing any adaptations in the amount 
of vitamin-mineral! fortification need- 
ed as basic ingredients change with 
seasonal availability. According to 
company officials, last year’s chart 
proved so popular that the company 
has increased the number of listings, 
revised the figures as new scientific 
data became available, and reduced 
the over-all size for more convenient 
use. The two-color chart will be sent 
to you if you check No. 2964 on the 
coupon and drop it in the mail. 


No. 2968—Car Loader 


New features in the Day portable 
pneumatic car loader for loading bulk 
material into boxcars have been an- 
nounced by the manufacturer, The 
Day Co. The unit travels on casters 
for portability and can be used to 
load at many stations. When it is 
located at the station desired the 
loader is easily raised off the casters 


position. The car loader is fed from 
an overhead screw conveyor through 
rotary valves and will load an 80,000,- 
lb. boxcar in from two to four 
hours, claims the company. The load- 
er is equipped with two filter tubes 
and eliminates dusting by putting a 
slight negative pressure on the car. 
The fan handles more air than is 
blown into the car, bleeding off a 
small percentage which goes into the 
filter tubes. When the run is com- 
pleted the opening of a valve cleans 
out the dust accumulated in bottom 
of the filter and puts it into the car. 
For more complete details check No. 
2968 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 2967—Corn Crib 


Production of a new all-metal oc- 
tagonal corn crib in 500, 700, and 
900 bu. sizes has been announced by 
the National Ideal Co. Constructed 
of 14 gauge galvanized formed angles, 
frames, and No. 5 electric welded 
rod mesh, the shop fabricated and 
assembled frames joined at angles 
with % in. cadmium plated bolts. One 
panel of each crib has a 2 ft. by 4 ft. 
door, assembled. Mesh openings are 
2 in. by 6 in. Each panel frame is 4 
ft. high by 5 ft. long and 8 frames 
complete a ring or section. Overall 
width across corners of crib is 13 ft., 
1% in. The roof is of 26 gauge gal- 
vanized steel and is in 16 sections. 
One section has a removable portion 
for filler. A 1 in. wide, 11 gauge gal- 
vanized steel ring is furnished for 
joining roof sections near top. A 15 
in. diameter ventilating hole at top 
of roof is covered by 26 gauge gal- 
vanized hood. Rat guard and ventilat- 
ing systems are optional. Get more 
details by checking No. 2967 on the 
coupon and mailing it. 


No. 2962—Antioxi- 


dant Bulletin 


Approval of “dbpc” food antioxi- 
dant for use as a preservative in ani- 
mal fats has been made official with 
the listing of 2,6 di-tertiary-butyl- 
para-cresol, or butylated hydroxy 
toluene, in a recent issue of the Fed- 
eral Register. The chemical preserva- 
tive, offered by the Chemical Di- 
vision of Koppers Co., Inc., is said 
to be effective as a deterrent of 
rancidity in such fats as lard and 
shortening. Its approval for use in 
animal fats follows closely on the 
heels of a recent announcement in 
which it was made known that this 
compound had met the requirements 


of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for use as a food additive. For 
more complete literature check No. 
2962 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 2971—DPPD 
Bulletin 


Specifide, Inc., has available free 
reprints of Dr. E. P. Singsen’s re- 
port on the use of DPPD in feeds to 
control encephalomalacia. Specifide, 
Inc., named a distributor of this prod- 
uct by its manufacturer, the Good- 
rich Chemical Co., announces the 
article’s title, as “Encephalomalacia 
in Chicks.” Check No. 2971 on the 
coupon, mail it and the copy of the 
reprint will be mailed without charge. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues 
of Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the coupon 
and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 

No. 2959—Hand truck, Precision 
Equipment Co. 

No. 2965—Grain comic book, Oma- 
ha Grain Exchange. 

No. 3576—-Temperature control bul- 
letin, Burling Instrument Co. 

No. 6105—Tractor loader, Baker- 
Lull Corp. 

No. 6106—Broom, Rupo Products 
Co. 
No. 6107 Sales training, Porter 
Henry & Co. 

No. 6108—Fork trucks, Baker- 
Raulang Co. 

No. 6114—Safety Literature, Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

No. 2949 — Corn cutter bulletins, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No, 2950— Feed ingredients, Mid- 
vale Chemical Co. 

No. 2951—Creep feeder, Star Tank 
& Boat Co. 

No. 2952—Truck unloader, Snowco 
Co. 

No. 2958—Double chain drag, Du- 
plex Mill & Manufacturing Co. 

No. 2954—Poultry fountain, Keen 
Manufacturing Corp. 

No. 2955—Booklet on rust disease, 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd. 

No. 2856—F eed control mechanism, 
Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 

No. 2958 — Intercommunications 
system, Talk-A-Phone Co. 

No, 2960—Grain bins, Neff & Fry 
Co. 
No. 2961 — Scalper, Strong-Scott 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 2927—Grain and hay elevators, 
Mayrath Co. 

No. 2928—Belt conveyor, Burrows 
Equipment Co. 

No. 2929— Grain probe, Seedburo 
Equipment Co. 

No. 2980—Fly spray display, Pay-U 
Products Co. 

No, 2981 — Fork truck brochure, 
Clark Equipment Co. 

No. 2982 — Feeding brochures, 
Gainer Mills, Inc. 

No. 2988—Dog care bookiet, Na- 
tional Dog Welfare Guild, Inc. 

No. 2084 Grain distributor, 
Sanders Co. 

No. 2985—Scalping machines, Crip- 
pen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 2986—Poultry booklet, Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co. 

No. 2987—Conveyor attachments, 
Seedburo Equipment Co. 

No. 29388—Brass grain probe, Bur- 
rows Equipment Co. 

No. 2989—Elevator facilities bro- 
chure, Elam Grain Co. 

No. 2040 — Grain drying booklet, 
Butler Manufacturing Co. 

No. 2941—Hammer mills, Dixie Ma- 
chinery Manufacturing Co. 


No, 2947—Booklet on feed manu- 
facturing, Merck & Co., Inc. 

No. 2048 — CRD treatment, Vine- 
land Poultry Laboratories. 
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FOR POULTRY 


Where there is a flock of chickens anywhere 
Pilot Brand Oyster Shell is needed. For more 
than thirty years a profit item for poultrymen, 
as well as for the dealers who serve them. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


New Rochelle, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 


reduces todine loss 


STABILIDE®— potassium iodide stabilized with calcium stearate —is designed 
to iodize feed, salt and calcium carbonate mixtures. Try STABILIDE, 
It may solve your problem of iodine loss in storage. 

Scientists at the Mellon Institute found that “an iodized live- 
stock mineral containing 0.21% stearate-coated potassium iodide 
lost 0.5% of the original iodine content during two months, while 
an unstabilized mineral containing the same ingredients lost 14% 
of the iodine content.”* 


REDUCES RATE OF IODINE LOSS 
EASY TO MIX THOROUGHLY 
FREE FLOWING 


STABILIDE 


Write today to your nearest Mallinckrodt office for samples, prices 
and complete literature. 

Other Mallinckrodt iodizing mixtures are Ioflow®, Iomag®, and 
Iodide Mixture. 

"Stabilization of Iodine im Salt and Feedstuffs” by F. F. Johneoe and E. BR. Fred- 
erick, scummce, Oct. 4, 1940, Vol. 92, PP315-316. 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 
Mallinckrodt St., St. Louis 7, Mo. 72 Gold St, New York 8, N.Y. 


CHICAGO CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + LOS ANGELES MONTREAL + PHILADELPHIA> SAN FRANCISCR 
‘honwtocturers of Medicinal, Photographic, Anatytical and industrial Fine Chemicals 
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FARMERS LOVE A PARADE 


(Continued from page 63) 


parade will duplicate another in all 
details. There will always be some- 
thing different about each parade. 

There are many towns which have 
fall festivals where they decorate 
street lamp posts with cornstalks, 
place pumpkins and other produce in 
store windows—to create the harvest 
theme. Then the merchants advertise 
their sale as “Harvest of Values.” 
This is a good promotion, but even 
this one can be improved with a big 
Rural Theme parade which depicts 
the hiscory of agriculture and its 
progress in the region. 

In connection with such a parade, 
the dealer and his friends can also 
hold a free pancake day. These have 
proved very popluar throughout many 
middlewestern states. Farmers love 
pancakes and the excitement that 
goes with pancake days. A milling 
company in Iowa goes in for supply- 
ing equipment and free flour for 
many pancake days and gets valuable 
advertising as a result. 

The man to persuade all segments 
of rural interest to co-operate in such 
a Rural Theme parade is the feed 
dealer. He can be the sparkplug who 
sets the fire going real hot. He need 
not be chairman of the parade, unless 
he so desires. All he needs to do is 
“talk up” the idea to the right people. 
And through his feed mill and his ad- 
vertising he can publicize such a 
parade considerably, 

In fact, if all merchants in town 
run ads the same week, advertising 
the parade, the free pancakes, and 
the harvest sale, then farmers in the 
entire trade area can’t help knowing 
about the big event. And you can bet 
that most of them will come in to see 
what is going on. 

The feed dealer can perhaps ar- 
range through the newspaper or the 
chamber of commerce to have clear 
pictures taken of each interesting 


float. These can be posted in store 
windows after the sale, so that city 
and rural people alike can view them 
for a week or more. Pictures like 
this will bring additional farmers to 
town on several occasions. 

If the Rural Theme parade is an 
annual event, farmers will look for- 
ward to it. You will also find that 
many new farmers—some of whom 
may not normally buy in your town-— 
will come in to have a look. And that 
is your opportunity to get new custo- 


The Rural Theme parade honors 
the farmer, recognizes his worth, and 
the farmers like this. Your chamber’s 
agricultural committee can also pass 
out awards to outstanding farmers if 
it so wishes, and thus create special 
interest in the parade. 

One of the finest rural parades I 
know is held annually at Harvard, 
Ill. It calls itself the “World's Milk 
Center.” About 15,000 farm folks at- 
tend, view the big parade which goes 
down the street whose paving has 
been painted white in honor of 
“Milk.” Free milk is given to every- 
one, dairy experts talk on dairy 
management, and there are enter- 
tainment acts, too. Dairy day in Har- 
vard eclipses July 4, Labor Day and 
all other parades. 

Oconomowoc, Wis., also has an an- 
nual farmers’ institute which is 
highly successful. Farmers compete 
in plowing and horse pulling con- 
tests, while merchants give prizes for 
the best produce displays placed in 
their windows. A big parade contains 
many rural floats and the farmers 
love it. 

If you wish to highlight the interest 
on rural affairs in your community 
and promote better town-country re- 
lations, investigate an annual Rural 
Theme parade tied in with a city- 
wide sale, It can’t miss. 


From MIXER to BULKMASTER... 
From BULKMASTER to the Feeders’ BIN 
..- ALL BY ONE MAN! 


The “NEW LEADER” Bulkmaster 

Saves TIME LABOR MONEY! 

@ Bulkmaster Bulk Feed Body saves 
handling costs. 


@ Handles more feed per day with less 
labor, fewer trucks. 


@ Sizes to sult all your needs (9 to 
35 feet). 


end 


HIGHWAY EQUIPMENT CO. | 


632 D Ave. N. W., Cedar Rapids, lowal 


Manutacturers of the World's Most Complete Line of Spreaders 
and Bulk Material Delivery Equipment 


that’s “NEW LEADER’S” 
$ and Sense Increased Profit 
Bulk Delivery Story! 


@ Capacities from 3 to 25 tons or more, 

@ Compartments as desired to haul 
maltiple loads, 

@ New lighter weight allows more 
payload. 

@ Faster unloading speeds—shorter set- 
ap time. 


@ New body lengths provide proper load 
distribution, 


@ New aluminum discharge auger saves 
weight—handles easier. 


| | 
LO | | 
= P I I i= oA 
> BRAND | mers 
OYSTER SHELL | 
| 
4, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
TRACTION TAMGATE TRUCK MOUNTED 


Glencoe Mills, Ine. 
Glencee, Minn. 


TOUGH PROBLEM? 


WE LIKE ‘EM/ 


No problem too large—ncne too small. We've solved such 
problems for 72 years. Write us your problems in confidence. 


When the feed dealer considers the 
cost of personal calls on prospects in 
his trade area, one of the first things 
he needs to know is the number of 
calls which an outside salesman, 
either a hired one or the dealer him- 
self, can make in the average work- 
ing day. And before that number can 
be arrived at, the dealer must figure 
out what type of calls he wants made. 

Obviously, the dealer who is armed 
with a list of 20 delinquent customers 
is going to have a difficult time in 
seeing all of them in one day. Why? 

The reason is that he is not going 


to find some of those delinquent cus- 


. 


\ 


\\ 


Burlap’s open weave permits air 
to circulate freely; cuts mold 
and spoilage losses 


‘Your CUSTOMERS PREFER BURLAP to any other 
packing material, surveys have proved re- 
peatedly. Their reasons? Burlap is strong. Burlap 
has ready resale value. Burlap is always useful 
around the farm. 

For these reasons alone, your product is worth 
more when it’s packed in burlap. Now consider 


the many other advantages of burlap, and you'll . 


realize why it is the world’s most widely used 
packing material. 

Burlap has exceptionally high bursting strength. 
Water can’t weaken it. Burlap holds stitching 
well. It is impervious to extremes of weather. It 
can be dyed and imprinted. Thread for thread, 
burlap is the toughest, most dependable packing 
material you can buy. 


acceptan= 


Burlap is recognized the world 
over as quality packing 


ee 


Burlap won't burst when wet; 
takes rough handling; reduces 
breakage losses 


Used burlap bags are worth money 
to your customers—and to you. 
They cost less per trip; can be re- 
used many times. 


+ 
* 
a 


And now, still another advantage—Constant, 

nation-wide burlap advertising and publicity 

works for you by building consumer acceptance. 
It’s here! 


new BURLAP 


50 pound bag... 


Yeu asked fer it, and here it is 
..» the one-man burlap bag. It’s easy 
to handle, easy to store, and casy 
to sell. Ask your burlap bag supplier 
about it today! 


OUTSIDE SELLING 


How Many Calls Can You Make 
Each Day? What Does It Cost? 


By Albert Bascom 


tomers home. Some of those whom he 
does find in are going to pay prompt- 
ly, it is true. Others, however, may 
be stubborn and argumentative. The 
dealer may spend up to a half hour 
or hour with some customer, dis- 
cussing some point of disagreement. 
So it is easy to see that the dealer 
who travels the countryside some day 
is not going to make 20 calls if he 
sticks solely to collections. 

Now let us take the case of a route 
man who delivers feed and tries to 
sell at the same time. I have had 
route men in fairly heavily populated 
rural areas tell me that they make up 
to 60 deliveries per day at individual 
stops. 

In almost every case, they tell me, 
they make an effort to sell something 
else. Even if the farmer husband is 
not at home, the route man will ask 
the farmer’s wife or elder son or oth- 
er relative if there is anything the 
farmer needs. A route man Call sel- 
dom takes more than 10 minutes at 
the most; some take less. Occasion- 
ally one wili take longer. A call every 
10 minutes is six per hour or 48 per 
eight-hour day. 

Travel Time 

But that leaves no time for travel- 
ing. And travel is important, depend- 
ing upon the state you live in. The 
route man in western Minnesota is 
not going to make as many individual 
route stops per day as the route man 
in more heavily populated New Jer- 
sey or Illinois, 

Not so long ago I talked with sev- 
eral milking machine salesmen who 
also sell dairy equipment such as 
stanchions, water bowls, animal vacs 
in addition to milking machines. They 
also service such equipment. 

Men like this have their own 
trucks, they have territories mapped, 
and they make sales and service calls 
with a minimum of travel time. They 
work their territories systematically, 
and they have a larger trade area 
than most feed dealers serve. 

These men tell me that they can 
make between 20 and 25 calls per 
day on farmers, taking into account 
the short and long calls, the waits, 
the visiting, etc, that go with every 
outside selling campaign. These out- 
side salesmen, too, figure in their 
time for servicing milking machines 
on those calls, So, when they say 
they can make 20 calls per day, they 
know what they are talking about, 
for they keep accurate records. 


Figuring an outside man’s salary, 
his car expense, and his share of the 
firm’s overhead, I think you will 
agree that it costs about $20.00 a day 
minimum to maintain such a sales- 
man on the road. This figure may be 
$5 too low in some instances. the 


FEED INGREDIENTS 


AND GRAIN 
@ Soybean Meo! @ Tonk 
@ Cottonseed Mec! @ Meat 
@ Linseed Meal @ Molasses 
@ Alfalfa Meal @ Crimped Oots 
@ Brewers Grain @ Crimped Barley 
@ Oat Meal Feed @ Corn Chop 
@ Mill Feeds @ Ground 


DANNEN MILLS, Inc. 
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figures out to approximately $1 per 
call. 
100 Calls a Week 


On a basis like this, how long would 
it take a feed dealer or a salesman 
to cover his entire territory, calling 
on and making the acquaintance of 
every farmer in that trade area? 
Working a five-day week, the dealer 
could call on 100 farmers per week. 
This would amount to about 400 
farmers a month. Many dealers do 
not serve more than that number. 
Some serve 500 to 600 farmers. But 
even so, this would mean a total cost 
of about $600 to pay personal visits 
to 600 farmers. 

Is this too high a cost for the feed 
dealer to bear? 

It is claimed that it costs from 50¢ 
to $1 to prepare, write and mail a 
first class letter today. Also, in news- 
paper and direct mail advertising, it 
does not take long to spend $600. 
Therefore, the cost of visiting every 
farmer in the area and making his 
acquaintance and trying to win him 
for a customer does not seem to be 
exorbitant. 

Much, of course, depends upon the 
salesman. If he knows how to sell and 
please, he can bring home a lot of ex- 
tra sales on such a campaign and pay 
the cost of the program many times 
over. If he isn’t such a good salesman 
he may not do any good—in that 
event the dealer had better spend his 
$600 somewhere else. 

Go Where It Is 

There is an old saying about retail 
merchants to the effect that it is al- 
ways wise to go “where the business 
is.” The feed dealer who conducts 
such an outside selling campaign is 
taking this philosophy to heart. He 
goes to the farmer and talks with him 
first hand. All things equal, this is 
the place to sell him more goods and 
services. With such a sales campaign 
the dealer can meet and sell to farm- 
ers who might not otherwise come 
to his store and mill. 

Many other retailers, such as shoe 
and department store owners, do not 
have the privilege of going “where 
the business is,” for obviously their 
lines of merchandise do not lend 
themselves to this type of selling. In 
recent years feed dealers as a rule 
have been having too good a flow of 
business without too much competi- 
tion to force them to resort to outside 
selling as a regular business practice. 
However, it is one well recognized 
way to meet new prospects, new resi- 
dents and to stimulate business. Un- 
doubtedly the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when dealers will pay as 
much attention to this way of busi- 


Vitamin Antibiotic 
PRE-MIX 


“PLUS” for swine and poultry. 
Also custom pre-mixes. 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


Distributors and Sales Agents Wanted 
Protected Territories. 


SAVE MONEY 
SEA-COLL 
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ness contact and promotion as they 
do to accurate feed mixing and ad- 
vertising. 

Every feed dealer has a market po- 


tential. This is business which lies 4 
within his trade area and which he 
has a chance of securing. But to se- 


cure his share of this business, he 


needs to make an effort to reach this 
market in all its extremities. This he 
can seldom do unless he resorts to the 


method of visiting farmers farm by : 


farm at least once a year, perhaps BLISSFIELD, MICHIGAN 

oftener. 
This analysis of the costs of such 

a program should encourage many a —Dealer in— 


dealer to expand his business voitume 
through outside selling. The costs of 


such a campaign are not as high as 7 S. 
some may have suspected. 
HOGS NEED LOTS OF WATER 


During summer hogs should have A, Meal & Straw 
1 qt. of water daily for each pound 


of feed eaten, or better still, clean 
drinking water should be kept before 
them at all times. 


MURPHY MAILINGS 


YOUR PROSPECT LIST 
CAN TRIPLE YOUR FEED BUSINESS 


eee survey of 1000 Murphy Dealers shows 
consistent advertisers TRIPLE business! 


ADVERTISING INCREASE IN SALES 
INVESTMENT OVER NON-ADV. 


a 19.50 92% 
@ | 39.00 227% 


On The Average ADVERTISING PAID $15.00 FOR EVERY ONE DOLLAR INVESTED 


DEALERS WHO 
CONSISTENTLY USE MAILINGS 


Murphy mailings help solve 
problems for the farmer ! 


These important problem-solving bulletins written 
Ee from farm-tested experiences are available to your cus- 


Focding nt | tomers and prospective customers. MURPHY MAILINGS 
4 


tie you in with MURPHY’S extensive radio and farm 
paper advertising. Deaiers say, new customers come 
in and say, “I hear you on radio and see your ads in 
the paper.” This advertising brings you customers in- 
terested in MURPHY’S ... it brings you new customers 
sold on you asa reliable and dependable dealer. Step-up 
your MURPHY MAILING PROGRAM and step-up your 
profits. Write to us now for information about an ex- 
clusive MURPHY franchise in your area. 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO. 
BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


| 
SALES 
DEALERS NOT USING 
MURPHY'S MAILINGS 
DEALERS USING MURPHY'S 
| 
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DAY engineered dust 
control serves Rals- 
ton Purina Co. Photo 
DAY 
( ersey pe 
Filters in 
City, Mo. plant. 
99.99+ fil- 
tering con- 
sistently provided. 


DAY “AC” Dust Filters ave doing an outstanding job for 
feed manufacturers. We list five reasons why so many feed 
plants use, and reorder DAY Dust Filters. 


1 Constant air volumes. 4 No shut-down to clean—con- 
2 High air-to-cloth ratio re- stant, automatic operation. 
quires minimum floor space. 


3 blow rings as- 
sure perfect tube cleaning. 


5 For batch mixes—continu- 
ous product discharge re- 
turns captured product in 
shortest possible time. 


DAY engineers dust control 
for feed plants of all sizes 
—if you have a dust problem, 
write toDAY for Bulletin 528-R. 


The DAY 


819 3rd Ave. N. £., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
in Canada: P.O. Box 700, Ft. William, Ont. 
Branch Plants in Buffalo, Ft. Worth and 
Toronto, Ont. 


A SINGLE UNIT OF COMPLETE SYSTEM 
Representatives In Principe! Cithes. 


AFMA AWARD—The 20th recipient of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. $1,000 award for outstanding contribution to nutrition research, Dr. 
E. P. Singsen, University of Connecticut, is shown accepting the check from 
Dr. R. T. Parkhurst, AFMA Nutrition Council chairman and director of 
research, Lindsey-Robi Co., Roanoke, Va. Also shown in the picture is 
Dr. O. E. Goff, newly-elected president of the Poultry Science Assn. and 
head of the poultry department, University of Tennessee (to the left of Dr. 
Parkhurst); and Dr. W. W. Oravens, chairman of the Poultry Science Assn. 
awards committee and director of research, McMillen Feed Mills, Fort Wayne, 
Ind, (to the right of Dr. Singsen). The award was made at Purdue University, 
July 28, 1954, during the 48rd annual meeting of the Poultry Science Assn. 


1955 Maryland Nutrition operation with the Maryland State 


Conference Scheduled 


COLLEGE PARK, MD.—The Uni- 
versity of Maryland 1955 Nutrition 
Conference for feed manufacturers 
will be held March 17-18 at the Shore- 
ham Hotel in Washington, D.C. 

The conference is sponsored by the 
university’s departments of animal, 
dairy and poultry husbandry in co- 


Feed Industry Council. 

Copies of the conference program 
and cards providing for pre-registra- 
tion will be mailed in January to 
persons who attended previous con- 
ferences. Persons not on the mailing 
list who wish to attend may obtain 
copies of this material by writing 
to Prof. G. L. Romoser, Poultry De- 
partment, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 


K-Blending Produces The Greatest 
_ laying Mash in History! 


fiasco EGG 


Pouhapiil can get 7,500 more eggs from only 250 layers when they feed 
the NEW, K-Blended Kasco Egg Producer. "That's the kind of results 
they want. That’s why they want Kasco. And that’s why, today, more 
feed dealers are selling more Kasco—because K-Blending is the most 
amazing advancement in feeding history. 

Successful selling starts wu a concen gee Kasco quality doesn’t 
cost—it ! Ie will pay to into possi- 

Kasco, 


bilities wi te today for details. 
KASCO MILLS, In 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
ARO 4 OTHER FEEDS 


EXACT WEIGHT Scale 
with Top-Reading Dial 


—Provides Speed and Accuracy 
for Floor or Low-Bench Sacking 


Built 


for long, hard use, Model 1028 provides fast 
weighing for sacking and checkweighing operations up 
to 53 pounds. An adjustable hydraulic damping mechan- 
ism brings weight indicator to rest quickly; and visible 
fractional-ounce indication enables operator to make an 
accurate reading at a glance—from any angle. Weighs 
accurately in out-of-level positions and is unaffected by 
machinery vibration. Write for details on Model 1028. 


Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 


Better quality control al, 


Better cost control 


THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


908 W. Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 
2920 Bloor St. W., Toronto 18, Caneds 


EGGS... j | 
| om 2500 | 
WNCULLED HENS 
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USDA Notes Leveling Off 
In Numbers of Milk Cows 


WASHINGTON—The number of 
milk cows on U.S. farms in June this 
year, totaling 22.5 million head, was 
about 1%% greater than in June a 
year ago, but was about the same 
as in December, 1953. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture says this leveling off in milk 
cow numbers in the last six months 
contrasts with the moderate uptrend 
that started in early 1952 and ex- 
tended through 1953. 

Milk cow numbers continued to 
gain during the past year in most of 


the more important specialized dairy 
states, but turned down in many 
central states where other enter- 
prises such as hog raising offered 
good alternatives to milk producers 

The number of milk cows on farms 
June 1 was estimated on the basis 
of results of the Crop Reporting 
Board’s mid-year livestock survey 

Over the last two decades the 
number of milk cows on farms has 
shown some rather wide swings. Fol- 
lowing a peak of 25% million head 
in 1934, numbers declined steadily to 


Distributed in lowa. by 


A. MAGNUSON 


804 10th Street West Des Moines, lowe 
Des Moines 9-7897 


4 low point of about 23 million in 
1939, then started an upswing that 
continued through the early years of 
World War II. At the high point, in 
1944, numbers exceeded 25% million 
head. In late 1944, milk cow numbers 
turned down, with the decline pro- 
ceeding for seven years. Following 
a low point of 21% million head at 
the beginning of 1952, numbers again 
rose for two years. 

The June 1954 estimates indicate 
that the increase the past 12 months 
was about half as great as during the 
calendar years 1952 and 1953, and 
that in the last six months there has 
been very little change. 

USDA said the leveling off of milk 
cow numbers appears to reflect less 
favorable conditions for milk pru- 
duction in recent months. In the first 
half of 1954, milk and cream prices 
for farmers were one tenth lower 
than a year earlier, and milk and 
butterfat price relationships with 
feed prices were less favorable than 
they had been for some time. 

While direct information on slaugh- 
ter of milk cows is lacking, USDA 


Here’s what’s behind users reports that 


PACAL 


HARD-FACED HAMMERS 
and HAMMER CLUSTERS * 


outperform all others in their Hammermills 


Feed manufacturers across the 
nation have reported two to 
ten times longer hammer life 
with Pacal Hammers. Metal- 
lurgical experience and know- 
how makes this outstanding 


performance possible 


For over thirty years Pacal 
has manufactured special 
steels to cope with abrasive 
problems in many fields... 
grader blades for road and 
construction machines, ham- 
mers for rock crushing plants 
and knives for paper mills. 
That Pacal Hammers should 
meet with such tremendous 
success in the feed industry 


seems only natural. 


* Hemmer clusters ore exclusively 
PACAL'S... U.S. Patent No. 2607538 


said, culling appears to have been 
heavy, judging from data available 
on slaughter of all cows, including 
both milk and beef animals. 

Geographically, the change in milk 
cow numbers during the year ending 
this June was characterized by con- 
tinued moderate increases in the 
northeastern, upper Great Lakes and 
Pacific Coast areas; a further sub- 
stantial though declining rate of in- 
crease in southern states east of the 
Great Plains; but a pronounced 
downturn in middle Corn Belt and 
central Great Plains states where 
alternative enterprises such as hogs 
compete with milk cows for farmers’ 
feed and labor. (See accompanying 
table.) 

Some of the states which did not 
show increases had slower rates of 
increase. 

Regionally, June 1954 milk cow 
numbers in the north Atlantic and 
south Atlantic states were the high- 
est in two decades of record and 
were 2% above a year ago. These 
were the only two major regions 
where the numbers were above the 
1940 pre-war level. In the south At- 
lantic region, where dairy farming 
has become increasingly important, 
the number of milk cows on farms 
in June was 14% above the pre-war 
level. In the important east north 
central dairy region, where numbers 
declined steadily from 1944 to 1952, 
June 1954 numbers were 1% above 
last year. 

In the important cream producing 
west north central states, the num- 
ber of cows in June, while up slightly 
from a year earlier and above the 
recent low in 1952, was 18% below 
the 1940 total. In the south central 
region, milk cow numbers were 2% 
above a year earlier and the highest 
in seven years. In the West, the 
milk cow population, while up 2% 
from a lear earlier, was at a relative- 
ly low level. In California, however, 
milk cow numbers set a new high 
for June. 


Number Milk Cows on Farms, 
June, 1954, With Comparisons 


State and -~ (000’s omitted)—, % of 
division— 1940 1953 1954 1953 
Maine ......... 130 116 121 104 
N. Hampshire . 73 63 64 102 
Vermont ...... 279 276 282 4864103 
Massachusetts . 135 122 122 100 
Rhode Island .. 21 19 20 105 
Connecticut ... 116 110 111 101 
New York ..... 1,325 1,362 1,390 103 
New Jersey .... 148 156 1657 101 
Pennsylvania .. 858 931 946 102 
N. Atlantic .. 3,085 3,143 3,213 102.2 
988 955 965 100 
Indiana ....... 737 650 644 99 
......+. 1,062 874 850 97 
Michigan ...... 906 863 888 103 
Wisconsin ..... 2,162 2,262 2,330 103 
B. N. Central. 65,856 6,604 6,667 101.1 
Minnesota ..... 1,633 1,364 1,390 102 
re 1,382 1,076 1,056 98 
Missouri ....... 900 973 983 101 
N, Dakota ..... 482 380 380 100 
8. Dakota ..... 455 314 312 99 
Nebraska ...... 605 433 426 98 
Kansas ........ 706 629 526 99 
W. N. Central 6,163 6,069 6,073 100.1 
Delaware ...... 33 39 
Maryland ...... 192 244 263 104 
Virginia ....... 400 433 438 101 
West Virginia . 224 209 208 100 
N, Carolina .... 231 382 391 102 
8. Carolina .... 153 167 164 104 
Georgia ........ 329 348 366 86102 
Plorida ........ 101 146 162 104 
8. Atlantic .. 1,763 1,958 2,002 102.2 
Kentucky ...... 525 625 640 102 
Tennessee ..... 637 666 695 104 
Alabama ...... 363 404 416 103 
Mississippi .... 430 544 666 104 
Arkansas ...... 438 418 422 101 
Louisiana ..... 283 324 330 102 
Oklahoma ..... 701 500 496 
1,304 960 960 100 
South Central. 4,631 4,441 4,524 101.9 
Montana ...... 149 103 102 99 
Idaho 206 207 222 
Wyoming ...... 65 42 43 108 
Colorado ...... 218 165 162 98 
New Mexico ... 71 49 47 96 
Arizona ....... 43 48 47 98 
ee 96 105 107 102 
Nevada ....... 19 14 15 107 
Washington ... 322 254 262 103 
Se 248 207 211 102 
California ..... 703 815 835 102 
Western ..... 2.140 2,009 2,053 102.2 
23,637 22,224 22,532 10L4 


NEW FEED WAREHOUSE 
CLARION, IOWA — Clair McCol- 
lough, owner of a feed business here, 
plans to erect a feed warehouse at 
the corner of Second St. and Fourth 
Ave. in Clarion. 
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lowa Feed Dealer's Intensive Poultry Promotion 
Pushes County Into Leading Production Area 


“The easiest way to boost sales of 
poultry feed is to make poultry farm- 
ing more profitable and interesting.” 


That’s the firm belief of Gerald Mc- 
Sweeney, one of three partners in the 
operation of the Farmers Produce 
Co., Osage, Iowa, Over a five-year 
period he has taken a leading role in 
making the area around Osage one of 
the leading egg-producing counties in 
the U.S. At the same time, he has 
greatly boosted sales of poultry feed. 


Mr. McSweeney is associated with 
his parents, Mr. and Mrs. John Mc- 
Sweeney, in buying eggs and poultry 
from Mitchell County farmers. About 
five years ago he became concerned 
about the quality of eggs coming into 
his buying plant at 730 Main Street, 
Osage. Volume was down and quality 
definitely was on the down grade. 

“It’s true,” McSweeney § states, 
“that poultry is not a major enter- 
prise on farms in the area around 
Osage. We operate a farm ourselves 
and knew that the majority of farm- 
ers never would have flocks of sev- 
eral thousand birds. But we felt that 
there was no excuse for neglecting 
flocks just because they were not a 
major source of income.” 

Mr. McSweeney studied the prob- 
lem of increasing egg production from 
every angle. The main reason for neg- 
lecting chickens, he felt, was the lack 
of an organization among poultry pro- 
ducers and the people engaged in 
poultry production and marketing. 
Dairy farmers, for example, were or- 
ganized through herd improvement 
work and artificial insemination asso- 
ciations. Beef producers staged fre- 
quent tours and meetings, while hog 
producers were actively engaged in 
making raising of market hogs more 
profitable. 

Mr. McSweeney contacted the 
county agent at Osage. With his help, 
he contacted other people and by 1950 
the Mitchell County Poultry Products 
Improvement Assn. had been formed. 
He was elected president of the group 
and served the following year, too. 
Associated with produce buyers in the 


UALADEE 


Complete line of Heavy 
Duty Roller Mills at 
America’s Lowest 
Prices. Also “Ear Corn” 
Roller Mill. Basic units 


PEERLESS EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. 904 Joptin, Missourt 


SPECIFY 


COLUMBIA QUARRY Ct 


By Harold Severson 


association were hatcherymen, farm- 
ers and lumber dealers. 

“Our first event was a poultry and 
egg day,” Mr. McSweeney reveals. 
“It was a county-wide meeting to 
whip up interest in various phases of 
poultry production and marketing. 
The Jowa Extension Service furnished 
a trave)ing show carrying nearly 100 
feet of exhibits such as model poultry 
houses, quality egg displays, disease 
charts, etc. Lectures and demonstra- 
tions were given on management, 
housing, marketing and disease con- 
trol. About 500 people were registered 
at this meeting and they showed con- 
siderable interest in the quality egg 
project.” 

This meeting was only the start, 
however. In 1951, the association de- 


cided to establish demonstration 
flocks in the area with the idea of 
having a long range base of opera- 
tions. These flock owners agreed to 
cooperate for five years in an im- 
provement program. They keep rec- 
ords and serve the county group as an 
“on-the-spot” educationa! tool. The 


. other action program was to bring 


together a cooperating group of pro- 
ducers in an egg quality survey. This 
survey and demonstration is so de- 
signed it may be complete within the 
hot summer months. Producers keep 
records of marketing practices in a 
“before” and “after” sort of sequence. 
The results were quite impressive in 
demonstrating proper egg care. 

Mr. McSweeney felt his responsi- 
bility did not end there, however. 
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During the fall and winter, months, 
he spoke at a dozen township meet- 
ings to discuss the results obtained 
by poultrymen cooperating in the sur- 
vey. Many of the farmers in this 
group did not sell eggs to him or buy 
feed from him but he felt he was do- 
ing a genuine service by outlining re- 
sults of a program to make egg pro- 
duction more profitable. 


Drive for Better Housing 

He noted that many of the farmers 
had extremely poor laying houses and 
were neglecting sanitary measures in 
different phases of poultry produc- 
tion. So he again held a meeting with 
his associates and decided that better 
housing for chickens was a para- 
mount need in the Osage area. By 
1951, six county meetings were held 
on housing. Experts appeared before 
the farmers and told them that they 
could pay out the cost of a $3,500 to 
$4,000 laying house within four years 
from the profits they could get from 
a good laying flock. 

The group then contacted mana- 


the feed bags backed 
107 years know-how... 
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SINCE 1847 
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INCREASE 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


SHELLS up to 500 BU./Hr. of 
machine picked corn. 


SEPARATES shelled corn from 
husks ond cobs, with top shell out 
percentage. 


CLEANS the shelled corn of dirt 
siths and choff avtomatically ond 
efficiently. 

REMOVES COBS, husks and dirt; 


blows them through 8" piping to 
on overhead bin or ovtside pile. 


* 


CHEAPER. Just one entirely 
complete mochine. No “Sepa- 
rotors” or “Cleaners”—no “Cob 
Conveyors” to buy end instell. 
Tokes less spoce too 

SAVES POWER. just one motor 
does everything. 

SAVES UPKEEP. Less machinery 
means less upkeep. All moving 
parts mounted on just one through 
sheft. Only two bearings to 


v 


lubricate. 
Best 
profitable, 
in Mill 
Ever Made". 


TRIUMPH 


COB BLOWING CORN SHELLER 


shells, separates and air cleans the corn 
and removes cobs, husks, silk and dirt 


@ You'll take care of more customers in less time, eliminate 
long line-ups and delays, and make more money — quicker — 
with these newly improved, more durable, more accessible 
Triumph Zip Cob Blowing Corn Shellers. They shell even 
poorly picked corn full of husks, or high moisture corn — 
separate out the cobs and husks with minimum corn loss — air 
clean the shelled corn, and blow the cobs, husks and dirt through 
piping to an overhead bin or outside pile. Just one machine 
does everything. There are no screens, no cleaners or cob con- 
veyors to buy and install. No major building changes. No high 
millwright costs. All moving parts are mounted on just one 
through shaft, and driven with just one motor. These new 
Triumph Zip Cob Blowing Corn Shellers, will give you years 
of profitable service. Don’t delay. Send the coupon today. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


6249 HARVARD AVENUE CLEVELAND OHIO 


© THE C. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6249 NHerverd Avenve, Cleveland 5, Obie 

e Please send me catalog, price and delivery information on the 

; newly Improved, more durable, more accessible Triumph Zip Cob 
Mowing Corn Sheliers. 

need capacity fo handle per hour. 
e Nome 
Address 


$2 DAY IN OSAGE, IOWA—Gerald McSweeney (right), one of three part- 
ners in the Farmers Produce Co., Osage, lowa, watches the teller turn over 
a batch of $2 bills preparatory to “$2 Day” in Osage. The bills were paid out 
for eggs sold during a one-week period to show the importance of egg checks. 


gers of local lumber yards and de- 
cided to hold a night session with 
Osage carpenters to discuss modern 
poultry house recommendations. 
“We met with very good response,” 
he recalls. “In fact, the lumber deal- 
ers went a step further. They met one 
night with the carpenters and studied 
details of constructing poultry houses 
along lines recommended by poultry 
experts at Iowa State College. The 
next night the carpenters and Jumber 
dealers met with individual farmers 
and worked out plans to meet the 
needs of different farmers. Some 
farmers did not want to build—they 
only wanted to revamp their present 
laying houses. So the carpenters and 
dealers helped them with plans for 
remodeling their old buildings.” 


Tour Organized 
By fall of that year, nearly 30 new 
buildings had been constructed and 


about the same number of old build- 
ing had been remodeled. More and 
more farmers became interested in 
the housing program so Mr. Mc- 
Sweeney and his associates planned 
a tour of different farms where new 
laying houses had been built. The 
area taken in by the tour covered 
about 80 miles with the farthest 
points being about 25 miles apart. 

Mr. McSweeney’s efforts did not 
end there, however. A number of 
4-H members were enrolled on chick 
growing and laying flock projects. The 
hatcheries and produce people provid- 
ed facilities to train a county judging 
team to grade both live and market 
poultry in addition to eggs. A poultry 
short course was arranged consisting 
of short lectures and demonstrations 
on quality egg production and housing 
for flocks, 

“The idea behind the short course,” 


| NEWFIELD, N. J., Phones: Vineland 9-4400, 9-4401, 9=4402 
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Win New Poultry 
Feed Customers with 


«-eThe New Energy Ingredienf 
in Swift’s Egg-Laying Feeds 


LOOK AT THESE 
POULTRY-RAISER INCENTIVES! 


(exactly as presented in national 
advertising now appearing) 


5 win THREE WAYS 


Calogen breaks the biggest and most welcome news in poultry 


1. EXTRA EGGS from every bag. 
Each bag of Swift’s Calogen 
Egg-Laying Feed can easily ac- 
count for 2 to 4 dozen extra eggs. | 
Prove it for yourself! | 


feeding today! Swift & Company tests indicate that every flock 


owner can now save important feed money. 
We are so confident about Calogen that we are asking 10,000 
owners of laying flocks to prove this new feed-saving power in- 


gredient for themselves. This is your opportunity to WIN NEW 
POULTRY FEED CUSTOMERS by registering them as Swift’s 
“PACE-SETTER FLOCKS.” 
The Swift's Calogen “PACE-SETTER FLOCK” program is 
| the greatest, most complete, easiest to use that you have ever 


2. New, Record-High Feed 
Savings. Calogen can easily 
save you 1,000 pounds to three 
tons of feed per year, depend- 
ing on size of flock. Prove it 
for yourself! 


seen. Costs nothing for flock owners to register... they can’t 
lose . . . everyone wins... ESPECIALLY YOU! 

Colorful, large-space advertising on this program is now ap- 
pearing in these leading farm and poultry papers: 


American Poultry Journal Poultry Tribune 


Swift. You keep a very simple — 
daily egg-and-feed record (we | 
| 


supply). At the end of FOUR Prairie Farmer Progressive Farmer 
MONTHS of egg production, you Wallaces Farmer Farm & Ranch 

turn in a summary sheet. You . The Farmer Weekly Star Farmer 

will receive your choice of fine © Wisconsin Agriculturist Pacific Northwest Farm Quad 
quality gifts like these illustrated | Nebraska Farmer California Farmer 

—values from $10 to $50—as Western Farm Life 

earned by flock size and feed 


pur- 
chased. Choose from the “‘Pace- 
Setter Flock” Prize Booklet. A total of 5,157,956 farm coverage, including your poultry 


These gifts you earn by proving raisers! 
how you save feed dollars with 


THIS GREAT FEED TONNAGE BOOSTER is yours if you 
sell Swift’s Egg-Laying Feeds... or if you use Swift's 
Layer Feed Concentrates. 

If you don’t—now is the time to take the big step up 
to new, high feed tonnage with Calogen! 


BE PREPARED to sign up new poultry raiser customers 
when they come in your store. Write, or wire, today for 
complete dealer portfolio on 
Swift’s Calogen “PACE-SET- 
TER FLOCK” program! 


REGISTER NOW 
with your Swift's Feed Dealer 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
Feed Department 


CALOGEN is Swift’s trademark for Swift’s special Chicago 9, lilinols 


blend of fats and associated trace nutrients. Its unusual 
qualities come from Swift’s specialized research backed 
by 68 years of experience in this kind of processing. 
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he explains, “was to get people to tell 
about the benefits from better hous- 
ing and better care of flocks. We en- 
rolled route operators for egg buyers, 


hatchery servicemen, lumber dealers, 
veterinarians, and farmers. Eight 
two-hour meetings were held covering 
all phases of poultry production, 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN AND FEEDS” — 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., Inc. 


805 Dun Building, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 


CANE FEEDING SUNSET 
Kellogg's Homi 
Agents for Hubinger (Keokuk) (A Dried Whey By-Product, 
Pacific Molasses Compony | high sult Protein ond 
Alban Baltimore Stonemo Granite inerals but not over 
Buffalo New Ort 39% in Lactose) 


@ WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION e 


~ 


FISH SORAP - FISH SOLUBLES 
VITAMIN A FISH LIVER OIL 
COD LIVER MEAL - WHALE MEAL 
DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE - BONE MEAL 
MEAT SCRAP - MEAT MEAL 
DRIED FEEDING YEAST - UREA 
VEG. PROTEINS - FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., INC. 


461 Produce Exchange, New York 4, N.Y. 
TWX NY 1-3788 Phone HAnover 2-4174 
ATLANTIC, GULF, PACIFIC — LET US QUOTE YOU 


CLOSED-THROAT models can be 
furnished in 20” diameter (for granu- 
lar grinding of free-flowing materials) and 

in 24" diameter (for pulverizing free-flowing 
fibrous materials), 

The photos above show four possible positions 
in which the motor, mill feed inlet, and fan dis- 
charge outlet can be installed on models having 
separately-driven fan. Assemblies as shown in 
photo B and D are available on models with 
shaft-mounted fan. 


OPEN-THROAT models, having 24” diameter, 
are available for a wide range of grinding 

operations—whether material is bulky, 

free-flowing, friable or fibrous. 


housing and sanitation in addition to 
hatchery management and egg mar- 
keting.” 


Successful “$2 Day” Staged 

Last fall Mr. McSweeney and other 
egg buyers decided the merchants and 
professional people in Osage did not 
realize how much of their cash busi- 
ness came from egg checks in the 
pockets of their farmer customers. So 
they decided to stage a “$2 day” in 
cooperation with the Chamber of 
Commerce. The two produce houses 
had the local banks ship in about 
$30,000 in $2 bills. During a one-week 
period Mr McSweeney paid out $17,- 
500 in $2 bills for eggs. As an added 
feature, prizes were given t/) egg pro- 
ducers for certain lucky numbered 
bills. Door prizes were awarded town 
people who bought “egg day specials.” 

“This impressed upon merchants 
that the egg check is an important 
one,” Mr. McSweeney laughs. 

As a result of the McSweeney-in- 
spired crusade, the poultry industry 
has undergone a radical change in re- 
cent years. About 50 new poultry 


houses have been built the past three 


| years and about three times that 


number have been remodeled. About 
1,000 or more roll-down nests have 
been installed. 

And what about egg quality in the 
area? Farm route eggs now average 
80 to 85% grade A both winter and 


| summer. More chicks are being sold 


each year. The assessor’s census 
shows a steady gain of about 5,000 
layers per year since 1950 after a big 
jump of 23,000 that year. 

Most interesting of all, from a feed 
dealer’s standpoint, is the big jump 
in feed sales. Where he used to be 
happy to sell between $15,000 and 
$20,000 worth of feed annually, he 
now sells closer to $75,000 annually. 
He has a brick building measuring 
44x80 with a 20- x20-ft. room for dis- 
playing feeds and other poultry 
equipment, 

“Poultry feed is our biggest item,” 


he explains. “We have 12 egg routes 
and feed is carried on our three 
trucks, each of them two-ton vehicles. 
We also handle poultry grit but do 
not carry a line of remedies.” 

The McSweeney-owned firm was 
established in May, 1931, and has con- 
tinued to be operated in the same lo- 
cation. It has expanded from the orig- 
inal small building to a much larger 
one. In addition, the McSweeneys 
own a large warehouse where they 
store feed and other supplies. They 
employ 23 employees, including 19 
persons working at candling eggs. 


Little Business by Credit 

Although a little credit is extended, 
the McSweeneys try to keep this at a 
low figure. They estimate it amounts 
to less than 5% of their total volume 
of sales. They do considerable ad- 
vertising in the local weekly newspa- 
per and conduct special meetings to 
show the benefits of better feeding, 
better housing and better manage- 
ment in making more money from 
flocks. 

“We did a million dollars worth of 
business last year,” Mr. McSweeney 
declares. “We're hopeful of increasing 
this amount as more and more farm- 
ers learn how to make more money 
from their poultry flocks.” 


FEATHERING IN BROILERS 

RALEIGH, N.C.—The capacity for 
broilers to feather fully is due mainly 
to an inherited characteristic that 
goes back to the breeding program 
in the flock from which the hatching 
eggs were bought, according to North 
Carolina State College poultry ex- 
perts. 


MOST DANGEROUS AGE 


URBANA, ILL. — Poultry from 
three to seven months old are most 
likely to get blue comb disease, or 
turkey enteritis, during the summer 
and early fall months, warns a Uni- 
versity of Illinois veterinarian. 
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There’s more to buying grain than the grading factors shown on the 
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Unless you deliver vitamin potency, 


MASH TRASH 


Be sure your feeds contain 


Vitamins and 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Harrison, NJ. Richmond, Calif. 


Exclusive Producers 
of Micratized Vitamin Products 


If you haven’t used Micratized Vitamins A and D, your 
customers have a treat coming to them. Micratized Vitamins 

A and D are stable. They definitely deliver the potency specified 
on the label when made, when mixed, when fed. 


And they deliver their potency in spite of almost anything 
you can do to them. In spite of being stored in a 

hot Southern warehouse for a summer. In spite of difficult, 
unfavorable mixes. Even in spite of the abuse that is 


part of the pelleting process. 


There’s only one word that covers the stability problem 

and that’s ‘“‘Micratizing.’’ Get the full details by sending for 
Nopco’s ‘Taking the Guesswork Out of Feed Supplements.’ Fill 
in and mail the coupon teday. 


Nopco Chemical Company, 
100 Front St., Harrison, N.J. 
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"Taking the Guesswork Out of Feed Supplements.’ 
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126 CARONDELET STREET 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
HARRY L. LAWS & CO., Inc. 


PHONE RAYMOND 9035 
YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 


Distrib d in Mi 


North and South Dakot 


and Wenern Wisconsin by: 


Blomfield-Swanson 


6000 WayzaTa Bivy., Mirweaporis 16, Morn, 
Puons: 5-8806 


East Toledo, 


KASCO “HOME” — This new office building was occupied by Kasco Mills, 
Inc., Toleds, recently. It is located in the Colony area of Toledo at Central 
and Kelly Aves. The two-story building, of fireproof brick and concrete con- 
struction, contains 16,000 sq. ft. of floor space and is completely air-condi- 
tioned. It houses the firm’s sales, advertising, purchasing, traffic and accounting 
departments as well as executive offices. An area is provided for employee 
parking. The former general office was located in the Richardson Building in 
downtown Toledo, Kasco’s feed manufacturing facilities are at the mill in 


DOW 


BRINGS MODERN FEEDS TO 


THEIR MOST EFFICIENT PEAK 


Old-time feeds, missing many factors now known to be vital, were kept 
in the ‘'Model-T”’ stage. The use of methionine, the essential protein 
building block, helped the poultry industry come of age! Methionine- 
supplementation can now be controlled to the exact level needed. 


Today, poultry production, feed es and marketing are big 
business, Nutritional science has taken the guesswork out of the forti- 
fication of feeds with methionine, the modern feed supplement which 


increases the efficiency of many commonly used diets. 


Wide use with commercial broiler and turkey 
flocks has established this Dow feed supplement 


as part of higher feeding efficiency 


” 


Poultry rations were “chicken f in the days before 
methods were devised for manufacturing essential amino 
acids, vitamins and other supplements for use in feeds. 
Today's feeds containing these vital ingredients are com- 
pounded with laboratory accuracy. Methionine provides 
controlled supplementation which balances the variation 
in “natural” methionine which can be expected in high- 
grade corn-soy feeds, with or without fish meal added. As 
little as one-half pound of methionine to a ton of feed may 
be adequate to bring a top-grade broiler or turkey feed to 
its most efficient peak. 


The poultryman who buys methionine-supplemented feeds 
gets his full money’s worth in terms of more pounds of 
quality birds per ton of feed. Higher feed efficiency—plus 
the improvement in feathering and finish—shows up in 
profits over and above the cost of feeding methionine in 
poultry rations. Be ready when your customers ask for 
broiler and turkey feeds containing methionine. Write for 
complete information on methionine, the modern feed 
supplement for controlled premixes and balanced poultry 
rations, THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical 
Sales Department, Midland, Michigan. . 


DOW 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Canadian Duty Lifted 
On Dicalcium Phosphate 


TORONTO — Agriculture officials 
in the Canadian government have 
given a new ruling on the tariff 
status of dicalcium phosphate, a natu- 
ral rock substance which has been 
defiuorinated and is used in the man- 
ufacture of animal and poultry feeds. 

It has now been decided officially 
that dicalcium phosphate imported 
for use in the manufacture of ani- 
mal and poultry feeds is admissible 
under Tariff Item 6631, free of cus- 
toms duty under all tariffs. It is also 
exempt from 10% sales tax. 

This decision reverses a ruling 
made earlier this year that dical- 
cium phosphate did not qualify for 
free entry into Canada, 


SWINE DYSENTERY 


URBANA, ILL.—Clean and well 
drained lots are the best preventive 
for swine dysentery, according to the 
University of Illinois college of agri- 
culture. 
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J. B. SEDBERRY, INC. 
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SOILS and FERTILIZERS | 


Fourth Edition 


By FIRMAN E. BEAR, Research Special- 
ist, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


In plain language, this new edition tells 
how recent modern advances in soil tech- 
nology affect plant growth and annual 
yield . . . and how the effective use of 
basic methods can increase the productive- 
ness of farm lands. New facts, accurate 
figures, and 66 pointed illustrations show 
the relation hetween crops and soils. 


Covers in detail: soil chemicals . . . important soil elements such as 
nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium . . . yield prospects of crop plants... 


MINNEAPOLIS—Charles H. Bell, 
president of General Mills, Inc., has 
announced the appointment of Zeus 
Soucek as general manager of _ 
obtain outside help to complete major | Company’s mechanical division. . 
repairs when a breakdown occurs. | Soucek replaces Charles D. Elliott, 
Most large mills have adequate facill- 


ties to handle most major repair 
job. bi specializes in the contract manufac- 


Up to this point, we have manage- | ture of precision electro-mechanical 
ment pushing this preventive main- | instruments and other equipment for 
tenance program, plant personnel | government and private industry. It 
have been alerted, and a good me-| provides complete contract services 
chanically minded individual has been | from research and development 
appointed responsible to management | through production. 
for the program. The manufacturers’ 
instruction sheets for the operation 
and lubrication of the equipment have 
been received. We also have a small | Poultry and Food Co., Inc. was 


MAINTENANCE 


(Continued from page 16) 


1953. 420 Pages $6.00 


shop equipped with the necessary 
tools to carry out the program. In 
addition to all of this preparation, we 
have instructed our new maintenance 
man on his responsibilities and duties 
in detail. 

There is, however, one very im- 
portant part of this program that we 
have not considered as yet. That is, 
how are management and the main- 
tenance man to know which bearing 
is to be lubricated next, especially 
when there is such a wide time in- 
terval range recommended for differ- 
ent bearings. When were they lubri- 
cated the last time? These are ques- 
tions which must have positive 
answers to get the most benefit from 
the preventive maintenance part of 
this program. 


Lubrication Charts 

Some firms are using lubrication 
charts for each machine in the plant. 
These individual machine charts are 
usually 8%x11 in., and are placed in 
a notebook for ready reference by 
the maintenance man or manage- 
ment. The name or number of the 
machine is placed on top of the chart 
with a column on the left side listing 
each point of lubrication on the ma- 
chine. The next column may list the 
type of lubrication to be used, and 
following this is the column showing 
the recommended lubrication time 
lapse interval for each bearing. Fol- 
lowing these columns the sheet should 
be squared off to provide spaces for 
the maintenance man to enter the 
dates he lubricates each bearing. The 
bottom of each sheet should have 
space for general remarks concerning 
each machine in the plant. 

You may say this chart is unneces- 
sary, and what’s more, we do not 
have time to prepare it. I must admit 
it will take some time to prepare it, 
but I will not admit that it is un- 
necessary. You can use ordinary 
ledger paper for the charts if you like, 
or a master chart can be prepared 
and run on a duplicating machine. 
However, the blank charts must be 
made out for each machine to suit 
your individual desires. You will be 
amazed at the information that can 
be available to you concerning your 
machinery from a well prepared 
chart system. 

I have tried to impress upon you 
the importance of a good preventive 
maintenance program. I have also 
presented an outline of what I com 
sider to be a good workable plas 
which should give you maximum life, 
together with minimum of repairs for 
your machinery. Don’t forget that 
the feed plant that produces the most 
for the least will be producing the 
longest. 


Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal, coast-to- 
coast service 245 days of the yeor 


VITA-GREEN 


Fresh, velvety-green, year round 
production odds snap to your feeds 


VITA-GREEN 


Pellets, Dustiess Krumbles, Mecl— 


or any form to meet your require 
ments at any time 


SAUNDERS MILLS, INCORPORATED 


GENERAL OFFICES Woles TOLEDO OHIO 


formed here Aug. 1 with the filing of 
incorporation papers with the corpo- 
ration department of the Secretary of 
State’s office. Capital stock author- 
ized is listed at $100,000. John J. Mc- 
Neilly, Georgetown, Del., is resident 
agent. 


moisture control .. . 
soil conservation .. . 


soil management... 
organic matter maintenance. 


For Sale By 


FEEDSTUFFS 
2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


mechanical operations. . . 


ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY © RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
EASTERN SALES OPFICE: NEW YORK CITY + SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE: GAL TIMORE, MO. 
MIDWEST SALES OFFICE: CMORGG, ILLINOTS 


matching Kraft stock end its unusual q 
equipment for color printing are important 
parts in its completely integrated 
Multiwall operation. 


Your Albemarle Multiwall bags can be os 
colorful as Joseph’s coat! Making background 


a part of the overall design achieves three 
color effects with the economy of two color 
printing. Matching or contrasting tape adds 


additional eye (and 


ng) appeal. 


COMPLETELY (NTE GRATED 
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bemarle’s extensive facilities for color 
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SMALL 
FLOOR 
SPACE 


with the 


the mill. 


in the Jacobson "Master": 


® Separate Fan Motor 

@ Reversible Rotation 

@ Monocast Base 

@ Special Grind Feature 
@ Positive Air Control 

Recirculating Collector 


Write for Bulletin 1152 


BIG 


RESULTS 


Other Features Combined ONLY 


CUSTOM 


HAMMERMILL 


SIMPLE... TROUBLE-FREE .. . EFFICIENT 
Instant Remote Screen Change 
—to Save Time, Improve Service, Increase Profits 


Your operator selects the desired granulation 
instantly from the service floor, without stop- 
ping the mill. Adjusting either control rod 
covers or uncovers one of the three station- 
ary screens. The screens give longer, trouble- 
free wear, because they do not move in a 
slot, or past each other, or past other parts of 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


44 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 
1090 TENTH AVENUE S$. E. Dept. M MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


FOR BE 


Build u 


RED OXIDE OF IRON 
Growing and breeding animals, 
as well as poultry, need adequate 
supplies of iron in their daily diet. 
This high quality Red Oxide has 
an extremely high iron potency. 
TAMMS YELLOW OXIDE AND 
BROWN OXIDE 
Tamms Iron Oxides are free of 
injurious impurities such as lead, 
no 
armful ingredients, tificate 
of analysis furnished u re- 
quest for all Tamms Oxides. 
IRON-COP MINERAL BLEND 
First mineral] combination of its 
kind offered to feed manufactur- 


E 


Boost your 
FEED VALUES 
with... 


demand for your feed mixes by adding the 
blood “builder-upper’’ minerals—iron and copper! 
Tamms is a pioneer in high grade oxides of iron--now 

offers manufacturers of feed a unique blend of 
iron and copper sulphate. 


ers. By blending Tamms Red 
Oxide with high-grade 
copper sulphate in proper nutri- 
tional the blood- 
building, health-promoting func- 
tionoftheironis greatly increased. 
Iron-Cop is thoroughly mixed 
and milled to assure maximum 
utilization—eliminates need of 
running both of these essential 
minerals through a feed mixer; 
avoids danger of copper elements 
forming pockets in the feed. 


MINERAL FEED BLACK 

For use in coloring rock phos- 
phate and soybean meal. An eco- 
nomical replacement for charcoal 
and carbon black. 


Attractive prices on pool cars, carload 
lots and smaller bulk orders. 


Vept: RM-4 


-TAMMS INDUSTRIES, 


228 N 


LA SALLE ST.. CHICAGO Ty 


Number of Potential Layers 
Up 3% From Year Ago 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
potential layers—hens and pullets of 
laying age plus pullets not of laying 
age—on farms on Aug. 1 has been 
estimated by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at about 587 million. 

This represents an increase of 3% 
over a year earlier, but the total is 
down 1% from the 1943-52 average. 

Holdings in all parts of the country 
were larger than a year ago, except 
in the south Atlantic region, where 
they dipped 1%. Increases from a 
year ago were 1% in the north At- 
lantic region, 2% in the west north 
central and south central states, 5% 
in the east north central region, and 
7% in the West. 


Young Pullets 
Pullets not of laying age on farms 
on Aug. 1 were estimated at about 
283 million—just about the same as 
a year earlier, but 5% below average. 
Larger holdings in the north cen- 
tral states and the West offset de- 


There was no change in the south 
central states. - 

On Aug. 1 about 48% of the poten- 
tial layers were pullets not of laying 
age to be added to the laying flocks 
this fall and winter, compared with 
49% a year ago and the average of 
50%. 

The number of young chickens 
raised this year for flock replace- 
ment was up substantially from a 
year earlier during the first part of 
1954. But, subsequently, demand for 
baby chicks fell off, reflecting lower 
egg prices. It has been estimated that 
the number of young chickens raised 
on farms in 1954 is 2% ahead of 1953. 
(Feedstuffs, Aug. 7) 

USDA said that there were about 
305 million layers in farm flocks dur- 
ing July—4% more than in July last 
year. Numbers of layers were up from 
last year in all parts of the country 
except the south Atlantic states, 
where they were down 1%. Increases 
creases in other parts of the country. | from last year were 8% in the West, 
Increases from a year earlier were | 7% in the north Atlantic states, 4% 
4% in the western states, 3% in the | in the east north central states, 3% 
east north central states and 2% in | in the west north central region and 
the west north central states. De- | 2% in the south central states. 
creases were 2% in the south Atlantic The seasonal decrease in 
and 6% in the north Atlantic states. | from July 1 to Aug. 1 was 1%, 


layers 
com- 


Hens and Pullets of Laying Age, Pullets Not of Laying Age 
and Potential Layers on Farms, Aug. 1 


North EB. North W. North South South 
Atlantic Ocentral Central Atlantic Central Western U, 8. 

Hens and Pullets of Laying Age on Farms, Aug. 1 (0006's omitted) 
1943-52 (average) 43,689 66,473 80,730 28,830 56,958 


Year— 


1953 » . 56,095 65,467 71,490 29,087 47,253 29,540 288,932 
1954 61,0356 68,907 73,337 28,910 48,967 2,145 13,301 
Pullets Not of Laying Age on Farms, Aug. 1 
1943-52 (average) 47,024 63,686 92,420 25,765 $5,625 22,895 297,415 
1953 65,209 62,384 84,251 23,659 34,948 22,418 282,869 
1954 ° 51,648 64,391 85,680 23,116 35,096 23,331 283,261 
Potential Layers on Farms, Aug. 1i* 

1943-62 (average) 90,713 120,159 173,150 64,595 102,582 61,699 592,899 
1953 111,304 117,451 155,741 62,746 82,201 51,958 571,801 
. 112,683 123,298 159,017 52,026 84,062 55,476 586,562 


*Hens and pullets of laying age plus pullets not of laying age 


KASCO DOG FOOD DIVISION 
Waverly, New York; Toledo, Ohio 


=. | 
Ay 
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R. D. Erwin 


William F. Smith 


J. A. Lacour, Jr. 


NEW SALES AGENTS—The feed ingredients department of International 
Minerals & Chemical Corporation’s Phosphate Chemicals Division has ap- 
pointed three new sales agents, according to an announcement by Howard F. 
Roderick, vice president in charge of the Phosphate Chemicals Division. R. D. 
Erwin, R. D. Erwin Co., Nashville, will service western Tennessee, Kentucky 
and northern Alabama. William F. Smith, Smith Grain Co., Limestone, Tenn., 
will cover eastern Tennessee, the Carolinas and southwestern Virginia. J. A. 
Lacour, Jr., Standard Sales Co., Meridian, Miss., will operate in Mississippi 
and the southeastern portion of Louisiana. 


pared with 2.6% last year and the 
average of 5.7%. 

Farm flocks laid 4,766 million eggs 
in July, a record high production for 
the month and 3% more than in July 
last year. Egg production was ahead 
of a year earlier in all parts of the 
country except the west north central 
and south central states. The rate of 
egg production in July was 15.6 eggs 
per layer, compared with 15.8 last 
year and the 1943-52 average of 14.7. 
Because of hot, dry weather in July, 
the rate of lay in the north central 
and south central states was below 
that of July last year. Decreases in 
these areas more than offset increases 
in other areas. 

Prices received by farmers for eggs 
in mid-July averaged 34.4¢ doz., com- 
pared with 47.7¢ last year. Chicken 
prices averaged lower. 


Chase Bag Names Two 
To New Positions 


CHICAGO—Announcement of two 
recent promotions at the Chase Bag 
Co. General Laboratory, located at 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, has been made 
by F. H. Ludington, Jr., vice pres- 
ident. 

Named as chief chemist is Russell 
F. Jagoditsh, head of the Quality 
Control Department of the company’s 
paper mill for the last two years. 
Prior to joining Chase Bag, Mr. Jago- 
ditsh was in charge of the Research 
and Development Department of the 
Bagpak Division of International 
Paper Co., and in the Colloid De- 
partment of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, Appleton, Wis. 

Jack W. Means has been appointed 
assistant chief chemist. He has been 
active in the Chase Bag laboratory 
since 1952, and before that time was 
with the laboratory of the Sherwin- 
Williams Paint Co. He served as a 
first lieutenant in the Air Force dur- 
ing World War II. 

Announcement was also made of 
the appointment of Allen Daniels to 
succeed Mr. Jagoditsh as head of the 
paper mill Quality Control Depart- 
ment. 


Inspection Office to 


Open in Des Moines 


CHICAGO — The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture will open a grain in- 
spection supervisory office in Des 
Moines Aug. 30, Hazen P. English, 
field supervisor of the federal grain 
inspection service, announced. 
Charles J. Hyland will be supervisor 
in charge of the new office, with an 
assistant yet to be named. 

“The need for a supervisory office 
in Des Moines, as a result of the in- 
creasing volume of trading on the 


Des Moines Grain Exchange, has been 
apparent for several years,” Mr. 
English said. “We are glad that funds 
now are available so our agency can 
comply with the requests which have 
been made repeatedly by farmer co- 
operative grain organizations. The 
new office will provide more prompt 
service on appeals, which should mean 
substantial savings in time and ex- 
pense to the Des Moines grain trade.” 

The new office, which will be a 
subsidiary of a simi'ar office in Cedar 
Rapids, will supervise the work of 
inspectors of the Des Moines Grain 
Exchange, who are licensed by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
will be in addition to handling ap- 
peals when grades assigned by in- 
spectors are questioned by buyers or 
sellers of grain. 

Mr. Hyland, in charge of the Des 
Moines office, is a native of Green 
county, Iowa, attended Iowa State 
College, and has 22 years experience 
in the grain business. For the past 
12 years, he has been a USDA in- 
spection supervisor at Kansas City. 
Prior to that he managed grain ele- 
vate’s at Churdan, Perry, and Dana, 
lowa. [n the latter two instances he 
was an employee of the Stokely Grain 
Co., Des Moines. 
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DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A DRY FREE-FLOWING FORM 


that is economical to use and will enable any mixer, 
regardless of size, to use FISH SOLUBLES in his 


feeds at recommended levels. 
A Brand Name that Spells 
Quality 

NO POULTRY OR SWINE FEED IS 
COMPLETE WITHOUT THE ALL-IM- 


PORTANT GROWTH FACTOR(S) 
FOUND IN FISH SOLUBLES. 


327 South LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Phone HArrison 7-1528 


NOW! all the EXTRA-PROFIT advantages 
x BULK FEED DELIVERY! 


Now you can afford to modernize and mechanize your feed 
deliveries—with the new, low-cost Baughman Bulk King, Jr. 


The Bulk King, Jr., has been designed to bring you all the advan- 


tages of bulk feed handling—faster, easier deliveries—no bags to worry with " 


—no profit-eating labor and handling costs. It unloads automatically at 
any level up to 16 feet—delivers to 500 Ibs. per min. Available in 5 body 
lengths (8’ to 16’)—at a price that will quickly pay for itself, 


BAUGHMAN} 


im 


| 
| 
4 
SYA 
NARS 
- 
| 
For as low as #123090 
GRANGE FEED! oF 4s ow as f v4 
[ 
WRITE for ] 
BULLETIN i 
A-394 
LA af 
[24 BAUGHMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
| 
106 Shipman Road Jerseyville, Ill. 


°D.C.A. 

D. ©. A., Ine. 

4000 Board of Trade Building 
Ohlcago 4, Illinois 
Tel.—Wabash 2-0028 
Teletype—OG 1188 


that’s 


our 


eKOELSCH 

Oharies J. Koelsch Grain Co., Inc. 
209 Grain & Flour Exchange 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Tel.—Hancock 6-3115 
Teletype—BS 587 


slogan 


our nation wide 
coverage, with 
private leased wires 


| connecting all offices 


D. F. Co. 
T. D. F. Company 
Chamber of Commerce 
Buffalo, New York 
Tel.—Madison 2823 
Teletype—BU 484 


eSCHUSTER 
Schuster Feed Company yield 
405 Merchants Exchange Bldg j 
ante. linked 
Tel. Central 5641 
Tel together 
to better serve 
®HARRIS-CRANE YOU 
Harris-Orane, Inc. in all 
221 So. Ohurch Street = 
Oharlotte, North Carolina commodities 


Tel.—Local 6-6486—LD 774 
164 


assures prompt, 
efficient, unexcelled 
brokerage service. 


IN FEED INGREDIENTS 


THE PRIZE CATCH 
FOR FEEDS IS MENHADEN 


supplies as much as menhaden. 


| Menhaden gives you uniformly high 


No other single ingredient in your feeds 


\\ protein of top quality. It is an excellent 


source of the amino acids most likely 


deficient in grains, It supplies calcium, 


phosphorus and trace minerals. 


Count in riboflavin, niacin, pantothenic 


acid and choline, too. Add to the catch 
vitamin By, and valuable 
unidentified growth factors. 


Menhaden meal and solubles just 


naturally fit into quality chick starters, 


broiler laud, try breeder mashes, 
calf starters, dog and cat foods, swine 
feed and fox and mink rations. 


/ H. J. Baker & Bro., one of the largest 
i; suppliers of menhaden fish meal 
ad represents many of the 
major producers on the Atlantic 
pe Gulf Coasts and Chesapeake 
Bay. For tog information write, 
wire or ne, H. J. Baker & Bro., 
600 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO. 
ESTABLISHED 1850 


Need for Conveyor Belt Safety Stressed 


Ever since man began manufactur- 
ing things, he has needed conveyor 
systems of one type or another. The 
earliest ones date back several cen- 
turies to indicate that our ancestors 


were ingenious enough to utilize the 
law of gravity and crude logs for con- 
veying materials and streams of wa- 
ter were also used extensively as con- 
veyors. 

The Chinese have used bucket con- 
veyors for hundreds of years and still 
make use of them for lifting water 
from streams. Power for these proj- 
ects is furnished by coolies walking 
on treadmills; a primitive arrange- 
ment, but one which has worked for 
a long time. 


With the advance of civilization 
and the attendant need for more 
manufactured products in keeping 
with higher standards of living, ef- 
ficient devices for conveying mafe- 
rials in manufacturing, have be- 
come a necessity. 


Unfortunately, the frequency of ac- 
cidents in connection with handling 
materials has increased greatly; to 
the extent that this is regarded as be- 
ing hazardous work. 

It seems rather strange, that in- 
dustry has learned to manufacture 
with safety, products that are highly 
toxic, very explosive, extremely in- 
flammable and possessing other dan- 
gerous properties; and yet the acci- 
dent rate on material handling de- 
vices is still high. After coping suc- 
cessfully with other hazards of ex- 
plosiveness, toxicity and flammability, 
why should there be further danger 
in handling these products after they 
are manufactured? 


Since most conveying systems 
are of rather ‘simple construction 
and travel relatively slowly, there 
is a tendency toward overlooking 
much of the preventive mainte- 
mance accorded operating equip- 
ment. We must remember that the 
conveying equipment is a definite 
part of operations and deserves 
some attention both from a safety 
and maintenance standpoint. 


Improperly maintained and make- 
shift types of conveyors contribute 
to the frequency of accidents. The 
makers of such contrivances appar- 
ently have but one thought in mind: 
that of merely conveying material, to 
the exclusion of all considerations of 
safety. 

We have several different types of 
conveyors, including belt, screw, 
bucket, chain, blower, trolleys and 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article is 
from a talk by R. G. Diserens before 
the fertilizer section at the Southern 
Safety Conference in Louisville. The 
author is safety director for Phillips 
Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. Al- 
though the remarks were addressed 
to fertilizer manufacturers, they also 
will be of interest to persons in other 
fields where conveyors are used. 


ma 


monorails, not to mention several 
others. We will mention only certain 
types, starting with belt conveyors. 


First we should know the type 
of accidents that occurs when using 
this type of conveyor. Some of the 
most common occur when: the em- 
ployee gets his hand caught be- 
tween the belt and the pulley; or 
caught in the drive “V” belts or 
drive chain; making adjustments 
on equipment while it is in motion; 
riding on conveyors, oiling, climb- 
ing over, unplugging jams and 
starting equipment when other em- 
ployees are working on the equip- 
ment. 


These are but a few of the common 
causes of accidents on belt conveyors. 
In order to reduce the frequency of 
these accidents, a few basic practices 
and regulations need be applied. 
When new conveying equipment is 
to be installed, safety engineers 
should work with the design section, 
thus eliminating some of the obvious 
hazards. Proper guards for gears, 
belts, etc., must be included; location 
of masterswitches studied; walkways 
along side of conveyors should be in- 
stalled if needed; and electrical inter- 
lock and emergency shutdown switch- 
es should be part of the equipment. 

Let us elaborate on these items a 
bit. I believe everyone is familiar 
with proper guarding of gears, belts, 
pinchpoints, etc. These guards should 
be made of heavy materials. So often 
we find that guards, made of light 
materials, become so bent and dis- 
torted that when once removed they 
will not fit again. Masterswitches 
should be located so as to be accessi- 
ble for “locking out” procedures. 


On long permanent conveying 
systems, walkways with guard rails 
and toeboards should be installed 
so that equipment can be repaired, 
oiled, checked, etc. thus minimiz- 
ing personnel exposure. Two or 
more independently driven sections 
of conveying equipment should be 
interlocked so that when one sec- 
tion is shut down, all sections pre- 


FAT SOLUBLE VITAMINS! 
The important vitamins A and D are 


standardized in Silmo Dry Products 
Available in all potencies 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Main Office & Laboratories, Vineland, N. J 
Processors Since 1921, 
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considerable problem. Keeping the 
inspection doors in place can be 
done best by making frequent in- 
spections. The gears and drive 
should be guarded the same as on 
other types of conveyors. 


inoperative by attempting to mute 
them. 


In order to reduce the hazards of 
oiling conveying equipment, pressure 
systems with extension pipes are 
used. These extensions make it pos- 
sible for the oiler to reach out-of-the- 
way places, otherwise inaccessible, 
with a minimum of exposure. 

Rigid rules should be made and en- 
forced that employees are not per- 


Suppose a maintenance man is| mitted to ride on conveyors. 


enough thought is given to design. 


working on a section of equipment 
and the operator is told or assumes, 
without checking, that the mainte- 
nance man has finished. The opera- 
tor then pushes the button starting 
the equipment and the maintenance 
man is caught in the machinery. In 
order to prevent this, the starting 
switch can be located so that the op- 
erator will be forced to go to each 
section and therefore he can see that 
everyone is in the clear before start- 
ing the equipment. 

The emergency shutdown switches 
should be located at the end of each 
section or in the vicinity of the tail 
drums or pulleys and any other place 
that they are deemed necessary. 


Now that we have discussed some 
of the hazards that can be elimi- 
nated in the design stages, let us 
discuss other possible means of 
eliminating accidents. 


When repairs are to be made, there 
should be some method of being sure 
the equipment can not be started 
until the repairs have been com- 
pleted. The two methods most widely 
used on electrically driven equipment 
are the lockout and tagging proce- 
dures. When using the lockout meth- 
od the masterswitch is pulled and 
locked out with the foreman in 
charge of repair, or the maintenance 
man doing the work in possession of 
the key. When the repairs have been 
completed the foreman or mainte- 
nance man then removes the lock 
thus turning over the equipment to 
operation. 


Accumulation of materials on the 


drums or tail pulley should not be 
removed while equipment is run- 
ning. To prevent employees from 
attempting this, some pants extend 
heavy mesh guards several foet 
frora pulleys. Crossovers or walk- 
ways should be installed to prevent 
employees from cimbing over con- 
veyors. 


Several of the hazards found when 
operating belt conveyors are also 
present when operating screw con- 
veyors. Quite often the screw con- 
veyor is driven with a chain or 
sprocket. These chains and sprockets 


closed; however, 
spection doors in place presents a 


With a little more effort on the part 
of all, I feel sure the accident fre- 
quency on conveying systems can be 
reduced. 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
MILLER ALFALFA CO. 


Main Office: DEFIANCE, OHIO, Phone 22910—5121 1 
Plants et DEFIANCE, OHIO BEARDSTOWN, ILL. SEELEY, CALIF. 


when it comes to 


you'll find your 
one best answer at 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


SPROUT-WALDRON 


padlocks. When more than one PELLET ACE 
group of craftsmen are working, 

such as oe mechanics = Se xt Pellet Ace out-produces any other mill when 
electricians, multiple locks or i) your costs, to increase your production, to im- operating under the same horsepower and 
the other eae teas ae - or- prove your products, Sprout-Waldron has been first formula requirements. Its advanced fea- 
der to make these methods success- with the best in pelleting equipment for 15 years. Look | tures are unequalled in the industry: 

ful. (When doing extensive repairs, at these “firsts !”” 3 Quiet V-belt drive. Exclusive hinged die 
some plants disconnect the electric casing for easy access. Corrosion-proof 
wires from the motor.) b stainless stee! feeder-conditioner and spout. 
Whistles and horns are sometimes FIRST with the vertical ring die. ' Revolving die cover and feed-lifting Rights 


used to signal the starting of equip- 
ment. However, due to their loud 
noise, men often make these devices 


To Build Laboratory 


BUFFALO — Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., plans to build a new re- 
search laboratory on Genesee St. 
near the Buffalo airport. 

President Howard Kellogg, Jr., said 
the company intends to consolidate 
the present laboratory in its main 
office on Delaware Ave., and the 
laboratory in the company’s crush- 
ing plant on Ganson St. in the new 
location. 

No estimate of the probable cost 
of the laboratory was announced. 

The property on which the com- 
pany plans to build is a 6%-acre tract 
on the south side of Genesee St. 


$100,000 MILL DAMAGE 

TERREBONNE, MINN. — Damage 
was estimated at $100,000 when a 
fire leveled the flour mill of the Terre- 
bonne (Minn.) Milling Co. here July 
4. Authorities said spontaneous com- 
bustion apparently caused the fire. 
The firm had mill storage of 8,600 bu. 
and a daily capacity of 200 sacks. 


Marysville, Ohio 


FIRST with a simple, quiet V-belt drive. 


assure longer roll life... greater capacity. 
Entire mill uses only 4 standard main bear 
ings. Overall height, only 5 ft, Write for 
full details! 


FIRST with stainless steel construction in all ' 


vital parts. 


FIRST with means to feed both pellet rolls evenly. 
FIRST with a combined feeder-conditioner. h 


FIRST with a combined, self-contained cooler, 
scalper, and crumbler. 


FIRST with a crumbling roll specifically designed 


for crumbling. 


These “firsts” are definite proof that Sprout-Waldron , 
has the desire and the engineering know-how to pro- : 
vide you with the most advanced, the finest pelleting ; 
equipment in the field. Before you buy cny pelleter, | 
see your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN. Let him suggest 
—without cost or obligation—the ONE BEST answer 
to your pelleting problems. Write for details! 


FEED INGREDIENTS —- The (868 os 
stand-by mill. Ask for details! 
196-188 N. Court St. Phenes: 61 LOGAN MUNCY, PA. 
LD 64 and 4401 PELLET MILLS * HAMMER, MOLLER, ATTRITION, ann STONE MILLS MIXERS 


SCREW. BELT, AnD PNEUMATIC CONVEYORS BUCKET CL * CUTTERS, 
CRUSHERS, amo FEEDERS REELS. SEPARATORS, ano AST RATORS 


SPROUT-WALDRON 
“JUNIOR” PELLET MILL» 


b This compact model is ideal for the small 
feed manufacturer and even for the custom 


down also, thus eliminating pile-up One of the most hazardous situa- 
of materials. (It is my personal tions arises, however, when some em- 
opinion that interlocked conveying ployee removes a section of the con- 
systems should not have one con- veyor covering to work on a hanger 
trol push button panel that will. and fails to replace the cover. The 
permit starting of all sections from results are that some employee may . 
one point. I know of several severe step into the conveyor and be serious- 
accidents that have occurred be- ly injured. These injuries can be pre- | Conveying systems in the majority 
cause of this.) vented providing there is a rigid rule | OUT Plants are neglec other 
that the equipment is not to be start- words, not enough safety and pre- 
ed until all covers and guards are in ventive maintenance as well as not : 
place. 
Bucket conveyors are usually en- 
ihe 
ed tags are used in place oa | 
4 
| 
ey 
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Classified advertisements accepted until 
Wednesday each week for the issue of 
the following Saturday. 

Neates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 
$2.26. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 


Classified Ads 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 
ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


Ww 


Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
ments of new machinery, products and 
services accepted for insertion at mini- 
mum rate of $9 per column inch. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


ONE SHANZER BKCONOMY NO, 26 DRYER 


with loual 5x4 cup steel legs. Write 
Sanders Company, Inc., Greenwich, Ohio. 
FEED MIXER, i “TON CAPACITY GUAR- 


anteed fret-class throughout, 6 it. P. mo- 
tor drive. Address 6774, Feedstuffs, P.O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


WRITE US, WE HAVE WHAT YOU NEED 
in supplies for feed and flour mills. If 
ive new or used, buy it from Hughes, 
Wayland, Mich. 


WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
new or used mill machinery, electric mo- 
tors or any other equipment, write J. B. 
Magan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo. 

1940 SPROUT-WALDRON PELLET MA- 
chine. Puritan Cooler, Shaker, High-Pres 
sure Boller. Molasses Pump. All in perfect 
condition, Write Tom Vint, 624 Badgerow 


Lullding, Sioux City, lowa. 
CONVEYORS AND TRUCK SCALES — 

More than 100 models. Write for bar- 

gain of rebuilt and guaranteed equip- 


Bonded Scale 
Ohio, 


Immediate delivery. 
124 Bellview, Columbus, 


ment 
Co 


OFFER FOR QUICK SALE 1 MODEL 6A, 
Hiue Streak mill, serial No, 10226, direct 
connected to 76 HP motor, 220 volts, com- 
plete with compensator; 1 Gruendier mill, 


36000 RPM, direct connected to 75 HP 
Motor with compensator, D. EB. Hughes 
Company, Hopkins, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—USED MILLS: JAY BEE MILL 
direct connected to 40 HP 3600 RPM 
motor; Bauer mill direct connected to 60 
HP 3600 RPM motor, Rebuilt motors in 6 
to 60 HP sizes, Rebuilt Biue Streak mill 
with 60 HP motor, phone or write us what 

Prater Pulverizer Co,, Chicago 


you need 
60, 

POR SALE—HORIZONTAL MIXERS, FIL- 
ter Presses, Sweetiand Filters, Screens, 
Sifters, Grinders and Pulverizers, Vacuum 
Shelf Dryers, Expellers, Louisville Rotary 
steam tube dryers, Bucket EBlevators, di- 
rect heat dryers, Screw Conveyors. Only 
a partial list, Send us your inquiries. 


Consolidated Products Co., No, 71 Garden 


Hoboken, N.J, 


FOR SALE—FLAKING ROLL 20 x 44. 
Three High rolis 9 x 18 and 9 x 30. Also 
single and double rolls, all popular sizes. 
No. 7 6. Howe Grain cleaner, 10 x 6 steel 
elevator, Serew Conveyor, Clark power 
shovel, horizontal mixer. 26 in, attrition 
mill. No, 60 screen change hammer mill. 
Also Hryant No, 60 single fan, Address 
2036, Weedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minneapo- 
ile 1, Minnesota, 


FOR SALE — HORIZONTAL POWDER 
mixers, filter process including Sweet- 
lands, screens and sifters, grinders and 
pulverisers, vacuum ehelf dryers, ex- 
pellere, Loulaville rotary steam tube dry- 
ers, bucket elevators, direct heat dryers, 
screw conveyors. Only @ partial list. Bend 
us your inquiries, Consolidated Products 
Co., Ine, Observer Highway & Bloomfield 


BL, Hoboken, N. J. 
HUSTLER “HIGH 


Grinders and 


ror SALE 
Rotex Bifters, 


verisers; 2 and 6 high crushing Rolls; 
Howe's Mogul Packers; Meal 
Coolere; Redler Conveyors; conveying 


equipment, electric motors, startere and 
compensators, Contact-——Lee Atherton, let- 
ter or phone Atlantic 2112. Archer-Dan- 
jele-Midland Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALK —ANDERSON TWIN MOTOR 
Super-Duo 36° Cooker Expellers, com- 
plete with motors and electrical starting 
equipment, Purchased new in 1947, oper- 
ated approximately 3 years. WBxcellent 
condition, Present arrangement for flax 
and soybean, will rebuild for cottonseed 
or copra, tf desired, Contact—Lee Ath- 
erton, letter or phone Atlantic 2112. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn 

STEDMAN HAMMERMILL — 20x18 — CAST 
iron base, coupling, with or without sepa- 
rate fan drive and 26 H.P, TEFC motor, 


base. No mill motor, Sprout-Waldron 
Hammermill, heavy duty model, mill, 
base, no motor; extra screens, parts. 
Hoth mille ready to go; real bargaina, 
will aceept best offer each unit under 
one thousand dollara Write, wire or 
phone James N,. Woods, Box 468, New 
Hope, Pa.; _Telephone 3678, 


DISTILLERY “GRAIN HANDLING “EQuIP- 
ment for sale-Located in Louisville, Ky. 
Ducket Blevator 80 ft. high; Serew Con- 
veyor 286 ft. of 9 tn., 766 ft. of 12 tn.; 
Bulk car Unloading Fan 48 in, diameter 
with 50 H.P. motor; Steel Bins 29 ft. x 16 
ft. « 16 ft. and 29 ft, x 16 ft, x 32 ft.; Weld- 
ed Steel Storage Silos (3) 20 ft. 6 in. dia- 
meter =x 66 ft. 6 in. high; 10 ton scales 
and Seale Hoppers; Mills; Rotex Screens; 
alse Retary Steam Tube Dryers; Dryers; 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS. 
J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 

FOR SALE — VERTICAL FEED MIXER, 
2,000 ib.; 60 H.P. Oaliforn’/a Pellet Mill; 
all-steel elevator legs; pulleys; shafting; 
wooden elevator legs; 60 H.P. Hammer- 


mills; rebuilt Richardson automatic scales; 
Union Special Bag Closing Machines; re- 
built motors; five N. & M. Meal Driers; 
four 9x36, five 9x30 N. & M. Rollermilis; 
two 9x30 Great Western, 2 pair high, shell 
type, roller mills. J. B. Hagan Mill Ma- 
chinery, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 
v 


FEED SALESMAN TO TRAVEL NORTH- 
east Kansas and southeast Nebraska. Ad- 
dress 2063, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, Min 
neapolis 1, Minn. 

M 10 HIGAN FEED "MANUFACTURER 
wante a man with farm background and 
training with sales experience, to cover 
Michigan territory. Inquire 2043, Feed- 
stuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

EXPERIENCED RELIABL EK FEED SALES- 
man for reputable company with steady, 
medium sized volume of complete line 
Most sales direct to farmers. Home every 
night! Good salary, car, and specific com- 
missions to start for workers. Seed-Feed 
Supply Company, Main and Long Streets, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

FEED MILL AND ELEVATOR SUPER- 
intendent, Mill located in town of 16,000. 
Batablished business with tremendous po- 
tentialities. Give full information on edu 
cational background and experience, Ref 
erences will not be checked until employ 


ment established. Address 2044, Feed- 
stuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
FEED SALESMAN WITH SUCCESSFUL 
recent experience to call on dealers and 


distributors. Permanent territory to in 
clude Central and Northeast Kansas, Fine 


opportunity for top man already ac 
quainted with territory. Salary, commis- 
sion, expenses, Ray Rust, Quisenberry 
Mills, Inc., 8621 Prospect, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Feed Sales and Service Men 


Experienced men who can start pro- 
ducing immediately for a national feed 
company. Territories in southern mid- 
west. Salary, commission, car and ex- 
penses. Address 20, Veedstuffs, 612 Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Food Sales Manager for firm manufac- 
turing flour, corn meal and premixed 
food products, Experienced in evaluat- 
ing markets, problems of distribution, 
food merchandising and direct contact. 
Splendid opportunity for well qualified 
man, Address 2031, Feedstuffs, P. O. 
Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


POULTRY OR ANIMAL HUSBANDMAN 
to assist in nutritional research with 
poultry. Salary plus liberal retirement 
insurance and other benefits. Give full 
particulars listing age, general back- 
ground and experience 

Address 2070 Feedstuffs, 141 W. 

Chicago 4, Il 


Jackson 


MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
1 GOOD USED 20” HAMMER MILL FOR 
custom grinding, Easton Feed Mill, Bixby, 
Okla 


100 H. OP. 
Address 2036 
Minneapolis 1 


WASHER, 
24 chills 
Box 67, 


WANTED-—WHEAT 
diesel engine, 9 x 
Feedstuffs, P. O. 
Minnesota. 

WANTED — USED 26 INCH ATTRITION 
mill, Sprout Waldron preferred. Janesville 
Feed Mill, Janesville, 

WANTED—50 TO 75 H.P. DIRECT-CON- 
nected Hammer Mill and vertical feed 
mixer, Earl Schroeder, Knoxville, Iowa. 


WANTED TO BUY _ RICHARDSON 


Raymond Flash Dryer; American 42 in. x scales, bag closing machines and other 
120 in. Double Drum Dryers, Priced to sell. good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
Perry Baquipment Corp., 1403 N. 6th 8t., J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Philadelphia 22, Pa, City, Mo 
USED HAMMERMILLS 
FOR SALE Buy and Sell 
One HLP, Big Chief, good 
One 4 HELP. Jay Bee comp w 
epen motor, ether makes and Ww A N T A D 
models available. rite for prices, full —in— 
information. 
Bryant Engineering Company, Port Huron, Mich. FEEDSTUFFS 


SITUATIONS WANTED 

AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN, B.S. AGRICUL- 
ture, good knowledge of feeds and in- 
gredients, desires responsible position with 
progressive manufacturer. Address 2063, 
Feedstuffs. P. O tox 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn 


ANIMAL NUTRITIONIST, PH. D., COL- 
lege and feed industry experience in re- 
search, formulation, quality control and 
sales desires to locate with progressive 
feed organization. Address 4, Feedstuffs, 
P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE — HIGH PRO- 
ducer, experienced in ingredients, vitamin 
and drug specialties, feed supplements. 
Wide selling contracts with feed mills in 
New England, New York, and Delmarva 
areas. Address 7, Feedstuffs, 114 Bast 
40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


SALESMAN: WELL AC DQUAINTED WITH 
eattle feeders, dairymen, and feed dealers, 
Southern California area, desires connec- 
tion with progressive feed manufacturer, 
who is interested in marketing products 
in Southern California. Address 12, Feed- 
stuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

NUTRITIONIST, OR | TEC HNICAL SERV- 
ice. M.N.8.—Cornel! grad., age 30. Director 
of Nutrition with well known feed com- 
pany needs to relocate. Desires a respon- 
sible position with a growing future, 
Background in technical service, formula- 
tion, research, marketing and health prod- 
ucts. Address 11, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

AVAIL ABLE SEPTEMBER, A WELL- 
trained, hard-hitting salesman with twen- 
ty years experience on Delmarva Penin- 
sula pertaining to poultry industry. Twelve 
years with one firm, Experience sales and 
service. Reference the trade and banks. 
Moderate drawing account on six months 
trial basis, If you have quality mdse. 
give detail proposition for interview. 
Address 2004, Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

v 

WHEN YOU WANT TO BUY AN ELE- 
vator or feed mill, see or write us your 
needs. We have some good ones in Ohio, 
Indiana, Ulinois. Mid-West Business Bx- 
change, Plymouth, Ind. 


FOR SALE — KIEL “MILL, ~ FORMALLY 
known as The Kiel Roller Mills at Kiel, 
Wisconsin, with machinery. Purina con- 
tract and water rights on the Sheboygan 
river. Address 1997, Feedstuffs, P.O. Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


VITAMIN AND CONCENTRATE MANU- 
facturing. Doing over % million dollars 
per year in southern California, over 100 
accounts. Ample equipment to manufac- 
turing. 60 tons per day. Address 2016, 
Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, 
Minn. 

LOOKING FOR WAKEHOUSING AND DIS- 
tribution on the West Coast? Our ware- 
house of 86,000 cubic feet, located in the 
heart of the Los Angeles Milk Shed is 
now available. Write for particulars. Ad- 
dress 6, Feedstuffs, P. O. Box 67, Minne- 
apolis 1, Minn 


SALE—SUITABLE FOR 
warehouse or manufacturing—6,000 sq. 
ft.—-on N.Y.O, R.R.—located in Dairy and 
Poultry center of southeastern New York 
State. Must liquidate. Address 1967, Feed- 
stuffs, 114 Hast 40th St., New York 16, 
New York. 


FEEDMILL—FOR RENT OR PARTNER- 
ship in Woodstock, Lllinois, known as 
Pell-a-Bau. Excellent location, railroad 
siding, 20,000 bu. grain storage and huge 
warehouse facilities. Available immediate- 
ly. Please contact C. Franks, Marengo, 
Illinois. Phone 261, 


BUILDING “FOR 


Dow to Erect New 
Biochemical Lab 


MIDLAND, MICH.—Dow Chemical 
Co. has announced that it will begin 
construction soon of a new biochemi- 
cal research laboratory. 

The structure will be a one-story 
building 190 ft. by 208 ft., providing 
40,000 sq. ft. of laboratory space. 
Alden B. Dow, a director of the 
company, was the architect. 

The new building will house about 
60 researchers when completed, and 
will provide room for many more in 
five laboratories comprising the de- 
partment. These are the toxicology, 
microbiology, basic biochemical re- 
search, wood, and industrial hygiene 
laboratories. 

Dr. D. D. Irish is head of the 
Biochemical Research Department. 
Assistant directors are Dr. E. E. 


Dunn and Dr. E. M. Adams. 


Virginia Nutrition 
School Scheduled 


BLACKSBURG, VA.—The Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute Nutrition 
School for Feed Men will be held Feb. 
23-24, 1955, at the Hotel Roanoke, 
in Roanoke, Va., according to an an- 
nouncement from Prof. Paul M. 
Reaves of VPI, chairman of the nu- 
trition school committee. 


The committee from VPI is work- 
ing with a committee from the feed 
industry in the state to develop the 
program. Details of the program will 
be announced later. 


Sherwood Staff Expands 


BALTIMORE, MD. — Sherwood 
Feed Mills, Inc., has announced the 
addition of the following to its sales 
staff: Marvin F. Seldon in eastern 
Pennsylvania; David K. Kennedy in 
central Pennsylvania; J. Ed Jones in 
Lynchburg, Va., and Grayson Toms 
in Maryland. 

At a recent sales meeting, E. F. 
Sherwood Dickinson, president, an- 
nounced in his progress report that 
tonnage sales have increased 22% 
ahead of the first half of last year, 
and that the company reports a satis- 
factory year. 

The company recently staged an 
outing for employees at Cottage 
Grove Beach, Md. 


TOP EGG QUALITY 


In order to hold egg quality during 
the latter part of the laying year 
and the hot summer months, John C. 
Taylor, extension poultryman at Rut- 
gers University recommends that 
eggs be collected four or five times 
a day and cooled immediately in a 
cool egg room where the tempera- 
ture is 60 to 65° and the humidity is 
70 to 80%. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
PRODUCTION (tons) 
The Production & Marketing Administra- 


tion reports the following statistics on 
brewers’ dried grains: 
-—1963-54—. 
Cumu- Cumu- 
Monthly lative Monthly lative 
October ..... 17,700 17,700 20,100 20,100 
November ... 14,600 $2,200 14,600 34,700 
December - 16,800 49,000 13,600 48,200 
January ..... 16,700 65,700 13,700 61,900 
February ++ 16,000 81,700 15,700 77,600 
March ++e++ 19,000 100,700 22,700 100,300 
April - 19,900 120,600 19,600 119,800 
ree 18,400 139,000 22,800 142,600 
19,700 158,700 *24,300 166,900 
July coe 82,000 180,600 
August ...... 26,700 206,300 ...... 
September ... 33,400 228,700 ...... 

*Preliminary. 

Stocks of brewers’ dried grains on hand 
at plants and warehouses June 30, 1954, 
amounted to 2,800 toms, compared with 
3,100 tons May 31, 1954, and 6,600 tons 
June 30, 1963. 

DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAINS 
PRODUCTION 


June, 1954, with Comparisons 
The Production & Marketing Administra- 


tion reporte the following statistics on 
distillers’ dried grain output (in tons of 
2,000 Ib.): 
Dark Light Dried 
grain grain solubles Total 
June, 1954° 10,100 6,000 5,100 21,200 
May, 1954 7,800 8,600 6,500 22,900 
June, 1953 .. 11,600 2,700 2,800 17,100 
May, 1953 . 13,200 2,600 3,000 18,800 
Season's Total 
Oct.-June, 
1963-54 - 95,400 66,500 44,900 196,800 
Oct.-June, 
1962-53 . 88,300 29,900 21,800 140,000 
*Preliminary. 


dried grains on hand 
June 30, 1954, 
as compared with 


Stocks of distillers’ 
at plants and warehouses 
amounted to 4,600 tons 


4,200 tons on May 31, 1954, and 1,800 tons 
on June 30, 1953. 


ALFALFA MEAL PRODUCTION (tons) 
June, 1954, with Comparisons 
The Production & Marketing Administra- 


tion reports the following statistics on 
alfalfa meal output: 

Sun Dehy- 

cured drated Total 
June, 1954° ..... 16,100 188,700 204,800 
May, 1954 ....... 12,200 117,000 129,200 
June, 1953 16,300 190,600 206,900 
Sng; 2068 12,900 71,300 84,200 

Season's Total 

April-June, 1954.. 43,300 339,300 382,600 
April-June, 1953.. 40,600 283,300 323,900 


*Preliminary. 


Stocks of Alfalfa Meal at Producing 
Plants in Tons 


June 30, 1954 .... 2,800 +*161,500 164,300 
May 31, 1954 .... 2,700 67,600 70,300 
June 30, 1953 .... 3,400 168,600 172,000 


STUDY DROUTH FEED PLAN—More than 100 feed and 
grain men joined United States Department of Agricul- 
ture officials in Kansas City recently in the first of a 
series of meetings to explain regulations for distribution 
of CCC grain stocks for drouth relief. Pictured above at 
the left, Don Smith, Kansas City director, and James 
W. Browning, Washington, assistant to the administrator, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, are answering ques- 
tions from the crowd. In the center, Wendell Beecraft, 


Kensas ACS chairman, discussed margins for handling 
the grain through retail outlets, Seated at the left are 
Murray Colbert, Missouri ASC chairman, Mr. Browning, 
and Darrell Dunn, Kansas FHA administrator. At the 
right, two feed manufacturers look over the USDA chart 
which traces the movement of feeder certificates to the 
point of redemption by CCC. Left to right, are Russell 
May, Quisenberry Mills, Kansas City, and J. W. Banister, 
Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, Mo, 


Exhibit Shows Important Role 
Of Feeds in Nation's Health 


The important role of complete and 
balanced livestock and poultry feeds 
in the nation’s health is highlighted 
in the new “Food for Life” exhibit 
now open at the Museum of Science 
and Industry in Chicago. 

The world’s largest nutrition ex- 
hibit, “Food for Life,” tells museum 
visitors how to eat nutritionally 
balanced meals and describes the 
benefits of them. 

All types of food are featured in 
the exhibit which outlines the basic 
story of nutrition from soil, through 
plants and livestock, to man. The 
major sections are devoted to the role 
of agriculture, the food processing and 
the wholesale and retail distributing 
industries in providing nutritious 
foods. 

John Holmes, president of Swift 
& Co., said the company is sponsor- 
ing the exhibit because ‘‘We want to 
do our part in helping to make ours 
a nation of vigorous, healthy people.” 

Each Animal Olustrated 

Most prominent in the livesteck 
and feeds section of the exhibit is 
the one photographically illustrating 
each food animal—what it eats and 
what it produces. (See accompany- 


ing picture.) Along the upper portion 
of this picture panorama is a row of 
six animals’ heads outlined in wire. 
These animals are a dairy cow, steer, 
calf, hog, lamb, and a chicken. 
Directly below these figures is a 
long, free shaped panel containing six 


sections—one section below’ each 
head. These sections contain vivid 
color transparencies depicting live- 
stock feeding scenes related to the 
livestock species outlined in wire 
above. Superimposed along the bot- 
tom edge, and full length of the free 
shaped panel, is the following legend: 
“Livestock, too, must get the right 
food.” 

Below this is a series of six panels 
on a revolving drum. These are vivid 
color transparencies of the products 
derived from each of the six animals. 
Running from the ceiling to the floor 
are six curving lines of light. They 
pass through each head—to the cor- 
responding feeding scene—on through 
the product picture, then to the floor. 

To the right of this panel there is 
a calf that lights up when buttons 
are pushed by the audience. It tells 
that it takes 6,500 Ib. of hay, grass 
and shrubs, 1,200 lb. of grain, 250 
lb. of protein concentrates, and 50 
lb. of mineral and vitamin supple- 
ments to raise a 1,000-lb. steer that 
produces 578 lb. of meat, including 
20 lb. of porterhouse steak. 

There are also living examples of 
good livestock nutrition in the “Food 
for Life” exhibit. An animal nursery 
containing well-fed baby pigs, lambs, 
and ducklings cavorting in pens is 
the appealing climax to the nutrition 
story. Also a glass-enclosed incubator 
enables viewers to witness baby 
chicks pecking their way out of the 
eggs. 


Picture panorama showing each food animal and what it eats and what it 


produces. 


From youngsters to grandparents, 
the “Food for Life” exhibit pictures 
the contribution of each nutrient to 
the body and the roles of individuals 
and industries in getting these nu- 
tritious foods into the kitchens of 
homes. 


California Conference 
To Be Held Oct. 21-22 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. — The 1954 
California Animal Industry Confer- 
ence to be held at Governor's Hall 
here Oct. 21-22 will feature two pan- 
els on “Factors Influencing Egg Qual- 
ity” and “Improvement of Meat 
Chicken Types.” 

Also on the program, along with 
talks on nutrition research, will be 
special subjects such as “Respiratory 
Diseases of Poultry” and “Economics 
of Dairy Production.” 

The committee responsible for this 
year’s program consists of Dr. H. J. 
Almquist, chairman; Dolph B. Hill, 
vice chairman; H. R. Halloran, Harry 
R. Mullen, Dr. George F. Stewart, 
Malcolm J. Goldie, Dr. H. H. Cole 
and Dr. C. R. Grau. 

The conference is sponsored joint- 
ly by the California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and the Univer- 
sity of California. 


N.C. Feed Tonnage 
Gains in 1953-54 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
cently reported that the state’s feed 
tonnage for the 1953-54 fiscal year, 
ending with June, was 1,043,434. 

This represents an increase over 
the 1952-53 feed total of 977,818 tons. 
It also is higher than the tonnages 
for the previous three years. 

The tonnage for June was 89,985, 
compared with 86,401 tons in the 
same month a year earlier, 

In almost every month during the 
past year, the North Carolina ton- 
nage showed a gain over a year 
earlier. 


W. W. Manning, Sr., Head 
Of Terminal Grain, Dies 


FORT WORTH—W. W. Manning, 
Sr., 80, president of the Terminal 
Grain Co., Fort Worth, died recently 
of a heart attack. Mr. Manning 
helped found Terminal in 1907 

He was a past president of the 
Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Ex- 
change, the Texas Grain Dealers 
Assn. and was vice president of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
in 1930. 

Mr. Manning's son-in-law, Mensing 
West is vice president of Terminal. 

Surviving are his widow; a son, W. 
W. Manning, Jr.; a daughter, Mrs. 
West, and a grandson, William M. 
West, Fort Worth. 
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Plans Made for 


Farm Census 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, has announced that 118 tem- 
porary field offices for the 1954 cen- 
sus of agriculture will be established 
in late August and early September. 


All farmers in the U.S. will be 
asked to report this fall in the census 
of agriculture. 


The census questionnaire is de- 
signed to provide information about 
the age and race of farm operators, 
number and size of farms, tenure, 
acreage of lands in various use, crops, 
livestock, expenditures for selected 
items (labor hire, machine hire, feed, 
fertilizers and lime, gasoline and other 
petroleum fuels) and other items. 


Morrison Milling Begins 


Elevator Construction 


DENTON, TEXAS — Construction 
of an elevator addition for the Mor- 
rison Milling Co., Denton, began Aug. 
7. The storage plant will have a 
capacity of 480,000 bu. and will. be 
known as elevator H. It will be 
served by the elevator C headhouse 
constructed by the Morrison firm in 
1951. Elevator H, when completed, 
will give the Morrison Milling Co. 
storage capacity in Denton of 1,041,- 
000 bu. 

The Morrison Milling Co. was or- 
ganized by E. W. Morrison in 1936 
to acquire the properties of the Al- 
liance Milling Co, which had operated 
in Denton since 1886. Since then the 
plant has been expanded several 
times, The facilities now include a 
flour mill of 1,500 ewt. daily capacity, 
a corn mill of 450 cwt. of daily ca- 
pacity, and a moderate sized feed 
mill, The company also does a public 
grain storage business. 


ELEVATOR BURNS 


McGREGOR, MICH. — Fire de- 
stroyed the McGregor elevator re- 
cently with a loss estimated at $70,- 
000. The elevator was only partially 
insured. 


Standard steel elevators, belt an: 


ONE-MAN PACKAGED FEED PLANT 
Shown with 500-ib. Batch Mixer, 10° « 10° 
Krimper-Kracker ond 14" Rotary Knife Granulotor. 
Other sizes 100 Lbs. to 6,000 Lbs. Any item evil. 
eble seporetely. Also tach 
CRIMPS, GRANULATES DUST-FREE and operates 
with smell moter or tractor. Dischorges correctly 
belanced rations into bogs of trucks, Ne mill. 
wright work or installetion cost. PUTS YOU IN 
THE ORIVER’S SEAT in ony livestock feeding pro- 
gram. Users everywhere becouse it's deliberately 
priced to sell. Write TODAY for free samples 
end cotelog. 


oo) H. C. DAVIS SONS 


Dept. FH-8 BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS 
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able from stock. Ten Heavy 7 
10,000 Bu for continveus service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu/Wr., for inter- 
mittent service. We aise manufacture serew con- 
veyors and hoppers. Send your requirements for 
complete information. 
GODSHALK 
Sheet Metal Fabricators 
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Removal of Arkansas 
Feed Tax Predicted 


LITTL EROCK, ARK.—The general 
manager of the Arkansas Poultry 
Federation is predicting early re- 
moval next year of the sales tax on 
feed. 

Charles Hawks said, “We have been 
assured that the tax is unfair and 
that steps to remove it will be taken 
in the early part of the next legis- 
lative session. 

Gov. Cherry, who last year vetoed 
a more exclusive bill which would 
have exempted seed and fertilizer as 
well as feed, recently promised to 


support a new bill to exempt com- 
mercial feed only. The state could 
absorb this loss of revenue without 
creating a new tax on something else, 
he told the poultry federation. 

Another candidate for governor, 
Orval Faubus, Huntsville, also 
pledged support of a feed tax exemp- 
tion bill. He said that he felt the 
feed sales tax was unfair and that 
he would sign a bill removing the tax. 

Mr. Hawks also expressed opti- 
mism over chances of APF-sponsored 
labeling laws for Arkansas eggs and 
poultry in the next general assembly. 
He said labeling laws would provide 
a sound foundation and incentive for 
quality production. 


FEED GRAINS for 


MULLIN & DILLON COMPANY 
Main Office 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


the FEED TRADE 


South Carolina Broiler 
Industry Report Issued 


CLEMSON, S.C.—A new Clemson 
Agricultural College study of broiler 
production in South Carolina shows 
that feed firms had some part in the 
financing of more than one third of 
the broilers produced in the state 
in 1951. 

This financing of broiler producers 
by feed dealers has been an important 
factor in stimulating the broiler in- 
dustry in the state, the experiment 
station report points out. 

Dr. James F. Miles, senior author 
of the bulletin, points out that com- 
mercial broiler production in South 
Carolina increased from 300,000 birds 
in 1924 to more than 18 million in 
1953. He said commercial chick hatch- 
ery production in the state is such 
that broiler growers go outside the 
state for about one third of the chicks 
they raise. 

The average investment in the 
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at Ultra-life! 


Want to be spared the time consuming tasks 
of keeping up with nutritional research, of de- 
termining the real importance of nutritional 
discoveries and how they fit into your business; 
or many of the hundreds of other details that 
face today’s feed manufacturer? 


If you do want to be free of this detail work 
so that you may put more of your time and effort 
in management and selling—where the real 
pay-off lies for you—then you want to be on 
the Ultra-Life Program! 

In addition to up-to-the-minute feed fortifica- 
tions, the Ultra-Life Program includes formula 
laboratory 
testing of ingredients and feeds, training your 
employees in the exclusive Ultra-Life Livestock 
Service Program and Ultra-Way Method of 
Internal Culling, preparing feed registrations, 
tag printing, advertising aids, artwork, sales 
programs, 
Poultry and Livestock Journal, and many, many 
other services to help you build highest quality 
feeds and greater sales tonnage. 


nutritional information, 


Your Own Firm Name, 


16 page 


dy helps You at Ultra-Life . . . wants to see your business 
grow. By helping you do more business, we help ourselves 


LIVESTo 


SERVICE 


to do more business! It's as simple as that! Why not drop 
a card in the mail today and learn all about the Ultra-Life 
Program? Or if you prefer, ‘phone or wire af our expense. 


LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant: East $t. Louis, IMinois 
One of the Country's Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Vitamin and 
Trace-Mineral Products 


broiler enterprise, Dr. Miles said, 
is $392 per 1,000 broilers. Of this 
investment, 81.9% is in broiler houses, 
8.3% in brooders, 6.2% in feeders and 
3.6% in waterers. 


USDA Publishes 
New Bulletin 
On Egg Marketing 


WASHINGTON—The latest infor- 
mation on methods of marketing eggs 
is contained in a publication an- 
nounced recently by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of. Agriculture. 

Directed to farmers, the publica- 
tion deals with all phases of farm 
marketing of eggs. It stresses the 
importance of the egg industry, dis- 
cusses areas of production and types 
of farms producing eggs. Production 
and management practices, including 
grading, packaging, transporting, and 
selling are covered, and advice is 
given on protection of the quality of 
eggs and on their processing and stor- 
age. 

Many useful and profitable farm 
practices which produce high-qual- 
ity eggs, and which “should be more 
widely followed,” are described. 
Among them are the following: 

“Select laying stock able to pro- 
duce eggs of good size, shape and col- 
or; and feed and care for the hens so 
as to get that kind of production. 

“Gather eggs frequently, and keep 
them in a cool, humid place to main- 
tain the original high quality of 
newly laid eggs. 

“See that the eggs are properly 
packed and are protected from heat 
and not subjected to excessive jolting 
either in handling or during their 
trucking to market. 

“Study the available markets and 
select one that pays extra for extra 
quality; sell on a grade basis. 

“Keep on studying the latest im- 
provements in producing and market- 
ing methods, using information avail- 
able from county agents, state col- 
leges and departments of agriculture, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
and other sources, to assure ready 
sales and the highest attainable net 
return for eggs.” 

These and other steps in marketing 
eggs are described in detail in the 
publication, “Marketing Eggs,” Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin No. 1378, a revision. A 
single free copy may be obtained 
from the Office of Information, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


BUYS FEED OUTLET 
CURRIE, MINN.—Ray Paal, owner 
of the Paal Elevator, has pur- 
chased the Currie (Minn.) Farmers 


i Grain & Supply Co. Mr. Paal will 
i] operate both elevators and continue 


handling a full line of feeds. 


US. FARM INCOME DIPS 
Farm income in the U.S. for the 
first five months of 1954 were down 
4% from the same period last year. 
Livestock receipts were about the 
same but crop receipts dropped 10%. 
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A. R. Staley 


VICE PRESIDENT—The board of di- 
rectors of the A. E. Staley Manufac- 
turing Co., has elected A. R. Staley, 
son of the company founder, a vice 
president at a regular meeting in De- 
catur, Ill, Aug. 10. He will be in 
charge of the company’s customer 
relations. Mr. Staley, who has been 
director of customer relations since 
1950, has been a member of the board 
of directors since 1941, Prior to join- 
ing the Staley company in 1950, he 
operated a food brokerage business 
at Phoenix, Ariz. He is a younger 
brother of A. E. Staley, Jr., company 
president and board chairman. 


FARM BILL 


(Continued from page 1) 


the contribution of non-commercial 
wheat to that market. 

USDA officials are not willing to 
comment on the effects of this pro- 
vision of the law awaiting congres- 
sional attention. However, it seems 
elementary that non-commercial area 
wheat will have to find its market 
as feeds in substantial deficit feed 
areas since the USDA now holds a 
monopolistic control over the carry- 
over of the old crop wheat. 


Diverted Acres 


Another provision of the Senate 
bill said: “Section 401 (c) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 
(7 U.S.C, 1421), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 
‘Whenever the secretary determines 
that conditions are such that limita- 
tions on the use of diverted acres 
are necessary to prevent the produc- 
tion of excessive supplies, the secre- 
tary shall to the fullest extent prac- 
ticable, require as a condition of eli- 
gibility for price support for any 
commodity, that the producer may 
not produce, for direct or indirect 
sale, on acres diverted from crops 
receiving price support, or may pro- 
duce only within limitations pre- 
scribed by the secretary, such com- 
modities that the secretary may spe- 
cify on an appropriate geographical 
basis. The foregoing provisions shall 
be administered in semi-arid or other 
areas where good husbandry requires 
maintenance of a prudent feed re- 
serve in such manner as to permit, 


to the extent so required by good 
husbandry, the production of forage 
crops for storage and subsequent use 
either on the farm or in feeding op- 
erations of the farm operator.’” 

According to information from 
Commodity Stabilization Service of- 
ficials, the broad policy under whic 
they would operate if this section 
of the farm bill is approved will be 
to force diverted acres into clover 
and legume crops and to close any 
loopholes where farmers taking wheat 
or cotton out of cultivation can shift 
into other crops. 

This section of the bill is broadly 
discretionar;’ in its authority, and ac- 
cording to reports, USDA plans to 
halt any crop land use which will 
develop additional crop surpluses such 
as the production of other small grain 
crops or soybeans on land removed 
from basic crop production. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower 
urged congressmen drafting the com- 
promise farm bill to kill a house pro- 
vision raising dairy price supports in 
order to block speculators from reap- 
ing “excessive windfall profits.” He 
also asked the conference committee 
to eliminate a House provision calling 
for a two-price system of support for 
wheat. 

The House bill would hike dairy 
price supports from 75 to 80% of 
parity. The President said the pro- 
posed hike would hurt dairy farmers 
because it would discourage consump- 
tion of dairy products and add to 
price-depressing surpluses. 

The Senate adopted an amendment 
eliminating mandatory supports on 
feed grains. 


F. H. Anger Retires 
From Armour Position 


CHICAGO—Retirement of F. H. 
Anger as manager of the tallow and 
feed department of the Armour & Co. 
plant at National Stock Yards, IIL, 
and appointment of J. W. Hoar as 
his successor, have been announced 
by G. D. Lewis, plant general man- 
ager. 

Mr. Anger, a native of St. Louis, 
Mo., started at the Armour plant as 
a billing clerk in 1913. He later served 
as a salesman and was named assist- 
ant manager of the tallow and feed 
department in 1925 and manager in 
1938. 

Mr. Hoar, who formerly was as- 
sistant to Mr. Anger, started with 
Armour in 1942 as a clerk in the 
National Stock Yards plant. He also 
worked in the accounting department 
at the Armour plant in Memphis be- 
fore transferring back to National 
Stock Yards in 1951. Mr. Hoar is a 
native of East St. Louis, Ill. 


Nutrena Mills Buys 
Property in Peoria 


MINNEAPOLIS—Nutrena Mills, a 
subsidiary of Cargill, Inc., has an- 
nounced the purchase of a tract of 
land in the industrial area of South- 
west Peoria, Ill, from the Peoria & 
Pekin Union Railroad. 

J. C. North, president of Nutrena, 
said that plans are now under con- 
sideration for providing facilities for 
serving the important feed area trib- 
utary to Peoria. 

Cargill, Inc., has operated a branch 
office in Peoria since 1947. Robert T. 
McIntyre is resident manager. 


CIPPERLY CALLS SHOT ON FARM LAW 


John Cipperly, Feedstuffs Washington correspondent, predicted back 
in January that the high rigid price supports on basic farm commodities would 
not be extended beyond 1954. And he consistently held that the farm law 
of 1949, or some modification of it, and its flexible support principle would 
go into effect in 1955. His report in the Jan. 23 issue of Feedstuffs, after 


introduction of the administration’s farm legislation proposals, said in part 
“Most observers here believe that the farm bloc will eventually force 
renewal of the present high price supports for basic commodities, but 
minority—of which this reporter is a member—is betting that when 
chips are down, the administration proposal will be enacted into law.” 
Cipperly was perhaps the only leading Washington news man who 
and consistently forecast that flexible supports would go into effect 


FEED SCHOOL GIFT—The Grain Processing Machinery Manufacturers 
Assn. recently contributed $1,000 to the drive to complete the Feed Tech- 
nology School at Kansas State College, Manhattan. At the ceremony, above, 
George Thomas, president of the machinery group, is shown presenting a 
check to J. D. Sykes, chairman of the advisory committee for the school. 
Left to right at the meeting which took place in the offices of the Ralston 
Purina Co. in St. Louls, were John Heimovics, J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manu- 
facturing Co.; Don K. English, Ralston Purina Oo.; Mr. Thomas, Prater 
Pulverizer Co.; Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., Kansas City; Richard 
Sheeby, Quaker Oats Co.; Paul Berg, engineer, Fort Wayne, Ind., and Prof. 


Loren V. Burns, Kansas State College. 


Dried Milk Sales Approach Estimate 


WASHINGTON—Dried milk sales 
have slowed down to little better 
than a dogtrot, hanging slightly un- 
der the 500-million-pound estimate of 
demand forecast by Walter C. Berger, 
CSS associate director, when the pro- 
gram was started. The Berger esti- 
mate looks fine, however, as on this 
date it is off target by only about 2 
million pounds. 

Officials told Feedstuffs that the 
dried milk sales will halt as ordered 
by Aug. 31 and late buyers will have 
to use those purchases in mixed feeds 
not later than Oct. 31. There is no 
indication that there will be any ex- 
tension of this program either as to 
sales or use dates unless in regard to 


| 
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N. W. Feed “Fun Day" 
To Feature Ball Game 


MINNEAPOLIS—A “fun day” is 
scheduled for members of the North- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. at 
New Richmond and Somerset, Wis., 
Aug. 23. 

Golf, horseshoe pitching and the 
first annua! softball game between 
allied tradesmen and feed manufac- 
turers wil! be featured on the after- 
noon program. Leo Levens, Levens 
Milling Co., will captain the allied 
team and S. E. Gordinier, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. will pilot the 
manufacturers’ nine. A trophy (pic- 
tured here) will go to the winning 
team. 


Dinner will be held at River's 


Edge, Somerset. Harry Cowan, Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., is handling 
bus reservations and Don Swanson, 
the 


Blomfield-Swanson Brokerage, 
dinner rescrvations. 


the use date there is a substantial 
showing of delay in delivery by the 
government of purchases. 


FEED STORE SOLD 
JUNCTION CITY, WIS. — The 
Badger State Feed Store in Junction 
City, Wis., has been sold to Carl Koz- 
lowski, an employee of the firm for a 
number of years. 


Carl Ostiund Named 
To Pillsbury Post 


MINNEAPOLIS — Carl Ostlund 
has been named manager of the mill- 
feed sales department of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., to replace Harry E. Mar- 
shall, who retired last week. 

Mr. Ostlund has been assistant to 
Mr. Marshall for the past two years. 
He joined Pillsbury in 1951 following 
graduation from Kansas State Col- 
lege where he received a master’s 
degree in agricultural economics, He 
was employed in the business analy- 
sis department before being trans- 
ferred to millfeed sales. 

Mr. Ostlund is a native of Clyde, 
Kansas, and saw service in the U.S. 
Air Force. 


Soybean Meal Futures 
Break at Memphis 

MEMPHIS—Soybean oil meal fu- 
tures broke sharply at the Memphis 
Board of Trade last week during qui- 
et trading sessions. Cottonseed oil 
meal was down but not as sharply 
a3 soybean oil meal. 

Selling soybean oil meal was based 
on improving soybean prospects. Cur- 
rent August finished the week $3 ton 
lower on the unrestricted board and 
$3.50 ton lower on the optional board. 
Other losses ranged $2.75@4.25 ton. 

The bulk of activity during the 
week was concentrated in new crop 
positions. The drouth which had 
blanketed the central soybean belt 
was broken and the subsequent easi- 
ness in soybean futures brought out 
selling in soybean oil meal. 

Increasing speculative interest was 
being displayed in trading differences 
between September and October-De- 
cember contracts, and some spreading 
transactions, featuring the sale of 
September at premiums were rec- 
orded. 

The cottonseed oil meal market 
was dull again, and prices declined 
$1@1.95 ton. There was some specu- 
lative interest in October and De- 
cember positions and some straddling 
operations increased slightly. Volume 
was down across the protein oil meal 
boards. 
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THE FEED MARKETS 
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Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


ALFALFA MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 16% suncured, $35 to $36,17% 
dehydrated $456 


Omaha; demand slow; supply normal; 
20% dehydrated (150,000 A) $65; 17% de- 
hydrated (100,000 A) $61-$52; No. 1 sun- 
cured fine ground $46; No. 1 quarter inch 
$38; No. 2 quarter inch $35. 

Huffaio: demand fair; trend slightly 
downward; supply good; $65.00 Boston. 

Seattle: demand fair; trend steady; supply 
sufficient; $45 per ton delivered carlots, 
16% suncured $65 per ton delivered, 136,000 


A unit dehydrated, 

New Orleans: demand fair; trend firm; 
supply sufficient; 17% dehydrated vitamin 
‘A" guaranteed $61@62; non-guaranteed 
$66@58; 15% $62 


Philadelphia: demand dull; supply fair; 


17% dehydrated §68.60, 

Hoston: demand light; supply adequate; 
17%, $69.75; suncured 13%, 
66.66 

Portland: demand good; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; 154% suncured, f.o.b. Idaho, 
$33; 16% suncured, f.0.b, Cal., $38; dehy- 
drated, f.o.b. $46, 

Yort Worth: demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; dehydrated 100,000, 17% $62.60, West 
‘Texas origin, also California origin, deliv- 


ered TCP. 

Minneapolis: Demand is rather quiet, and 
prices eased off $2@% ton. Quotations: 17% 
dehydrated, 100,000 units of vitamin A 
guaranteed, $63.50@66.60, granules $67.60, 


oll treated $58.60; 13% suncured, fine- 
ground, §45. 

Kansas City: Rain, cooler weather and 
more ideal conditions have improved the 


alfaifa outlook in this area, increasing the 
vitamin content and tmproving the number 
and quality of offerings; demand only fair; 
market sharply lower; 17% dehydrated al- 
faifa meal with 100,000 unite of vitamin 
A guaranteed on arrival $46@47 Kansas 
City, and $47@51 papers, Kansas City; sun 
cured market uncertain due to depressed 
dehydrated market. 

St. Louls: Demand good for 
suncured fair; supply dehydrated ample, 
suncured limited; dehydrated 17% 100,000 
A $64.60 ton; suneured No, 1 fine ground 
13% $47 ton, f.0.b. Bt. Louisa. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply good; 
western dehydrated, 17% with 100,000 A 
guarantee $66.66@567.60, 

Indianapolis: Demand fairly good; 
steady to lower; supply sufficient; 13% 
$49; dehydrated, 17% 

Memphis: demand easier; trend easier; 
supply fair; dehydrated, 17% protein, guar- 
anteed 100,000 unita vitamin A, §56. 

Cincinnati; demand fair; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $60.66@64.66; 13% fine suncured 
$45@60. 

Chicago: demand slow; supply limited; 
17% dehydrated with 100,000 unite vitamin 
A guaranteed, $63.60@54.60; 17% with no A 
guaranteed, none offered; 15% with no A, 
$60.50@61; 13% fine ground, suncured, 


$48.26 
demand slow; 


dehydrated, 


trend 


Omaha: supply normal; 
17% dehydrated (100,000 A) $564. 
New Orleans: demand fair; trend firm; 
supply sufficient; 17% $63@64. 
BARLEY FEED 


Loe Angeles: demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; standard rolled, $3.18; stand- 
ard ground, $3.18 

Ogden: supply normal; rolled, $47@62; 
(whole barley, §40@45.) 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply fair; 
pulverized white $53, feed $60; needles 
$1@1.08 bu 

Indianapolis: Demand fair; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; crimped barley $67; 
rolled barley $70; whole barley $66, 

Seattie: demand steady; trend steady; 
supply good; whole barley, $63 per ton; 
ground barley, $64 per ton; rolled barley, 
$64 per ton, all ex.-whae., sacked. 

Philadelphia: demand fair; supply fair; 
pulverized, $63.00, 

Heston: demand and supply light; Canadi- 


an, $46.60, 
Portland: demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
Diy ample; rolled, $63; ground, $61. 


San Francisco: demand fair; supply ample; 
rolled, $58; ground, $57, 
Chieage: demand good; supply fair; $45. 
Baltimore: demand good; supply fair; $54. 
New Orleans: demand fair; trend steady 
fo Up; supply adequate; pulverized §51@55. 
BLOOD FLOUR 
New Orleans: demand slow; trend easy; 
supply ample; $120@125 local plants. 
Louisville, Ky.: demand fair; trend strong; 
supply light; $120 to $126 a ton. 
BLOOD MEAL 
Seattle: demand good; trend easier; supply 
fair; $120 per ton f.o.b. local packing 
plants 
Portland: demand good; trend unchanged; 


supply ample; $136. 
Louleville, Ky.: demand good; trend 
strong; supply ample; $120 to $126 a ton. 
Cincinnati: demand fair; trend steady; 
supply tight; $146@160. 
Francisco: demand fair; supply ampie; 
$6.56 per unit of ammonia; screened blood 


$6.25 per unit of ammonia. 
Chicago: demand fair; 
$140@165 
New Orleans: demand fair; trend easier; 
supply ample; $120@126 local planta 


supply ample; 


BONE MEAL 


Omaha: demand good; supply ample; 
$82.50, 

Fort Worth: demand improved; supply 
tight; best quality German production 72% 
B.P.L., 14% phosphorus, 31% calcium, $68, 
ex-whae Houston, immediate or prompt 

Louisville: demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $70 to $75 ton 

Cincinnati: demand fair; trend steady; 
supply fair; $80@86 ton, sacked, f.o.b 


Cincinnatt. 

San Francisco: demand good; 
$62. 

New Orleans: demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 75% B.P.L. $70@76. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 


supply fair; 


Los Angeles: demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $82 domestic 

Buffalo: demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $80 ton, sacked 

St. Louis: Demand good; supply adequate 
$87.50 ton sacked 

St. Paul: Market steady at $77.50 for 
truck lots, $82.50 for smalier lots 

Indianapolis: Demand good; trend un 
changed; supply ample; $82 ton 

Boston: demand quiet upply short; $70 

Louisville: demand fair trend steady; 
supply ample: $75@80 ton 

San Francisco: demand good; supply 
ample; $75. 

Chicago: demand fair; supply ample; 
$70@80 


demand good; trend steady; 
72% B.P.L. $62@68. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


New Orleans: 
supply ample; 


Cincinnati: demand fair; trend steady; 
wupoly fair; $58@61 

Auisville: demand better; trend stronger; 
supply ample; $58 ton 

Fort Worth: demand slow; supply suffi 
client; 24% %$68@59, August, delivered Fort 
Worth 

Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
24% $53.50@64. 

St. Louls: Demand good; supply adequate; 
$49 ton bulk; $55 ton sacked 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply light; 
$54@ 54.60. 

Boston: demand fair; supply tight; §67@ 
8 

Philadelphia: demand dull; supply very 
searce; $66 

Buffalo: demand fair; trend slightly 
downward; supply fair; $59 bulk, Boston 
San Francisco: demand fair; supply 
ample; $59.50 


demand fair; trend higher; 


$65 @568.50. 


New Orleans: 
supply adequate; 


BREWERS’ DRIED YEAST 

Omaha: demand good; supply poor; 11%¢ 
lb. carloads; 12%¢ Ib., less than carloads. 

Baffalo: demand steady; trend steady; 
supply ample; $10.25 cwt. 

Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
11¢; ton lots 11%¢4. 

Pitteburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 
11¢; ton lote 11%¢4 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
1l¢; ton lots 11%¢. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢; 6-ton lots 10%¢; ton lots 11¢, f.0.b. 
New Jersey, 

St. Louis: Demand good; supply limited 


to adequate; 9% @10¢ Ib., In carlots; 10% @ 


11¢ Ib., in ton lots; 11@12¢ Ib., in less than 
ton lots 

Milwaukee: Demand fair to good; sup- 
ply limited to adequate; 10@11%¢ Ib., in 
earlots; 104% @12%¢ 

Boston: demand good; supply fair; 11%¢ 
Ib. 

Loulsville: demand fair; trend stronger; 


ton. 


supply ample; $200@210 
supply ample; 10@ 


Chicago: demand fair 


11%¢ Ib. In carlots; 104% @12%¢ 
BUTTERMILK-CON DENSED 

Los Angeles: demand fair; trend un- 
changed, supply ample; $5.26 in 100 Ib 
drums; $4.50 in large barrels, 

Ogden: supply normal; $4.90 per 100 Ib. 
drum, 

Indianapolis: Demand good; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; 100-Ib. bag $4.40, 


in harrela $3.60. 
Philadelphia: demand spotty; supply fair; 


$4. 

Boston: demand fair; supply ample; $3.60 
per 100 Ib. 

Louisville: demand good; trend firm; sup- 


$4.25 owt. 


ply ample; 
demand fair; 


San Francisco: 
$5.36 cwt. 

Chicago: demand siow; supply adequate; 
$3.50@3.75 cwt. in carlots. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Los Angeles: demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; mea) and flour $10.53 in car- 
loads per ton; grits $13.03. 

Seattle: demand steady; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $14 per ton ex-whse., truck 


supply good; 


lota 

Cincinnati: demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9. 

Minneapolis: Prices depend on potency of 


mix, plain calcium $10 ton In 100-Ib. bags; 
KI .6 and 26-Ib. MnB8O, $16.10; KI .6 $13.70. 
CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight and tax) 
New York: Crystals $13.24, flour $9.49 
Buffalo: Crystals $13.95, flour $10.20. 

+ Crystale $15.63, flour $11.77. 


Boston: Crystals $14.37, flour $10.62. 
Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour $5.74. 


CHARCOAL 

Los Angeles: demand light; trend un- 
changed, supply ample; 40 Ib. bags oak, 
$90 in ton lots. 

Boston: demand and supply light; $78. 

San Francisco: demand steady; supply 
ample; $59.60. 

Chicago: demand quiet; supply ample; 
poultry charcoal $93 ton in 60-Ib. multi- 


walls 

New Orleans: demand quiet; 
supply ample; 40 Ib. bags 
$1.90; 60 Ib. bags poultry, $2. 


COCONUT MEAL 
Los Angeles: demand good; 
supply limited; cake, spot, 
Sept. $66@67 
Seattle: demand steady; trend strong; 
supply sufficient; $63 per ton ex.-dock, 
Portland: demand siow; trend lower; sup- 
ply ample; $65 
San Francisco: 
ample; $54. 


COD LIVER OIL 


Boston: demand quiet; 
D, 2,260 A, 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 


trend steady; 
oak charcoal 


trend steady; 
$65@67; Aug- 


demand fair; supply 
(FORTIFIED) 

supply ample; 600 
2,250 A, 21¢; 


200 D, 1,600 A, 18%¢ 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
65 gal. drums (413-420 Ibs.), 300 ICU, 1,500 
A 18%@20¢, 300 ICU, 2,250 A 20% @22¢, 
300 ICU, 3,000 A 22% @24¢, 600 ICU, 1,500 A 
19% @22%¢. 600 ICU, 2,250 A 21% @23¢, 
600 ICU. 3,000 A 23% @27¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 

Boston: demand good; supply ample; 5¢ 
Ib 

Los Angeles: demand good; 
supply light; 5% @5%¢ 

CORN GERM MEAL 

St. Louis: Demand good; supply limited; 
$53 ton St. Louis, 

CORN GLUTEN 

(All quotations for 


trend steady; 


FEED AND MEAL 
all cities are sacked 


basis; bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $60.77, meal $93.77. 
Atlanta: Feed $67.92, meal $100.92. 
Birmingham: Feed $66.18, meal $99.18 
Boston: Feed $65.15, meal $98.15. 
Chicago: Feed $55, meal $88 
Cleveland: Feed $62.04, meal $95.04 
Denver: Feed $64, meal $97. 
Ft, Worth: F $62.50, meal $95.50. 
Indianapolis: x1 $59.50, meal $92.50. 
Kansas City: Feed $55, meal $88. 
Louisville: Feed $61.11, meal $94.11, 
New Orleans: Feed $63.88, meal $96.88. 
New York: Feed $64.69, meal $97.69 
Norfotk: Feed $64, meal $97 
Philadelphia: Feed $64.23, meal $97.23 
Pittsburgh: Feed $62.50, meal $95.50. 
St. Louis: Feed $55, meal $88 
Sioux City: 50-!lb. mineral blocks, 8.2% 
phosphorus $92; 7.5% phenothiazine sheep 
mineral blocks $4 each 


CORN OTL MEAL 


Louisville: demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $62.81 ton. 
Cincinnati: demand fair; trend steady; 


adequate; $63@6 


COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 


supply 


Los Angeles: demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $69 local, 

Omaha: demand fair; supply good; 41% 
solvent $84 (pellets $86.50). 

Ogden: supply average; 41%, $78@83. 

Buffalo: demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $91.15 Buffalo. 

Seattle: demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply aan, $83 ton ex.-dock, expeller pro- 
cess; $80 ton ex.-dock, imported solvent 
process, 

Philadelphia: demand spotty; supply am- 
87 
: Boston: demand fair; supply adequate; 
$88.50 

Indianapolis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply sufficient; $87 ton. 

Portland: demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $72. 

Fort Worth: demand spotted; supply 
rather scarce; cariots, central and north 
Texas origin, 41% old process $78@79, sol- 
vent, 41%, low gossypol, $75@76. delivered 
Fort Worth; pellets $2 additional. 


Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 
$84.95 for new or old process. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Market easier with de- 
mand fair and offerings adequate; old pro- 
cess $76 sacked, Kansas City, and solvent 
about $4 ton less; Texas meal around $74 
sacked, North Texas points. 

Memphis: Demand and supply fair; 
down; prime 41% protein, old process, 
sacked; new process, 41% solvent, 
sacked 

Cincinnati: Demand 
to easy; supply somewhat 

Wichita: Demand good; 
41%, $84 

San Francisco: 


Louisville: 
ply ample; 


trend 
$77, 
$73, 


fair; trend steady 
limited; $82@86. 
supply sufficient; 


Demand good; supply am- 


: Demand slow; supply short; hy- 
draulic, none offered; $83.50 solvent, 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 41%, $96@97. 
A AND D FEEDING OIL 


Minneapolis: Straight A feeding oil 12¢ 
per million; 85 D $1.12 gal.; 300 D, 750 A 
18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 20%¢@ Ib.; 300 D, 
2,250 A 22%¢ Ib., single drum lots. 

Buffalo: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate, 300 D, 750 A 19¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 
22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,260 A 25¢ Ib.; 300 D, 3,000 
A 27%¢@ ib.; 600 D, 4,000 A 34¢ Ib.; straight 
A feeding oil 6,000 units per gram 10\%¢ 
per M.U 10,000 or more units per gram 
10¢ per M.U.; drum lots, drums included, 


basis Buffalo. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
55 gal. drums (413-420 lbs.); 300 ICU, 750 
A 15@17¢; 300 ICU, 1,600 A 17@19%¢; 
300 ICU, 2,260 A 19% @21%¢; 300 ICU, 3,000 
A 21% @23¢; 600 ICU, 1,600 A 18@20%¢; 
600 ICU, 3,000 A 26¢. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
85D, 100A $1.36 gal.; 17@18¢ 1b.; concen- 
trated vitamin oils, 300 D-750 A 21¢; 300 
D-1500 A 21% @22¢; 300 D-2250 A 23% @24¢. 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 
300 D, 2250 A 22¢ per Ib. ex. whse., drums 
included, 300 D, 1500 A 19¢ Ib. ex. whse., 
drums included, 300 D, 750 A 17¢ per Ib, ex. 
whse., drums included 

Boston: Demand poor: supply plentiful: 
600 D, 1,600 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,260 A 20¢; 
300 D, 1,600 A 17¢; 300 D, 750 A 16%¢4. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
straight A feeding oil, with 10,000 units 
vitamin A per gram 94% @10%¢ a million 
unite of vitamin A, Lc.l., packed in 65 gal. 
drums, f.o.b, Chicago, drums included. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL 
POWDERED 

Demand fair; trend steady; 
10% @11%¢ Ib. 

fair; trend steady: 
ICU 11@12%¢; 3,000 


Kansas City: 
supply adequate; 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply ample; 1,500 
ICU 18¢. warehouse 

New York: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 10@11¢ bagged, 
11@12¢ drums; 3,000 ICU 16@17¢ bagged, 
17@18¢ drums, N.J. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50. 
Coronet, Fla.: 17% $56, 14% % $48. 
Houston: $65.50. 
Wales, Tenn.: $64.35. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
Portland: Demand gvod; supply ample; 


98 

Bonnie, Fla.: Demand improving; supply 
adequate; minimum phosphorus 20% $80 
net ton; freight equal’zed with closest pro- 
duction point, carload basis. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
stock food grade, 18.5% phosphorus, 20,000 
Ib. or more $74 net ton in 100-lb. papers 
basis Chicago Heights, IIL; less than 20,000 
Ib. $79 net ton; 21% phosphorus 20,000 Ib. 
or more $84 net ton, basis Chicago Heights 
and Nashvile, Tenn., less than 20,000 Ib, 
$89 net ton. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
21%, maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed 
$84, f.0.b. Trenton, in 100-Ib. multiwall 
bags. Minimum phosphorus 18%, maximum 
fluorine .01% guaranteed $74, f.0.b. Trenton 
in 100-Ib. multiwall bags 

St. Louis: Minimum 21%, 
maximum fluorine .01% guaranteed $84, 
f.o.b. St. Louis, in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 
Minimum phosphorus 18%%, maximum 
fluorine .01% guaranteed $74, f.0.b. 8t. 
Louls in 100-Ib. multiwall bags. 


phosphorus 


East St. Louis: Monocalcium or dicalct- 
um phosphate, 18%% phosphorus §74 ton, 
bagged, f.o.b. cars. 


Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 


minimum 27.5% calcium, maximum .01% 
fluorine guaranteed $80 ton, f.0.b. Adams, 
in 100-Ib. multiwall papers 


Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum 
18.5%, minimum 27.5% calcium, maximum 
01% fluorine guaranteed $74 ton, f.0.b 
Columbia in 100-lb. multiwall papers. 


DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


phosphorus 


Baffalo: Demand good; trend slightly up 
ward supply poor $70.00 Boston. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; do- 
mestic light, $70; dark, $75. 

New York: Demand good; trend higher: 
supply limited; light corn grain, $65 bulk 
Boston; dried solubles, $90 Boston 

Louisville, Ky: Demand good; trend 
steady; supply scarce; production low due 
to many distillers being down over the 
summer. Bourbon, light grains. $63 ton; 
dark, $65: solubles, $85 ton 

Cincinnati; Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair; $65@68. 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply limited; $65 @68 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
dark, $74.50 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; solubles $85 
DRIED BEET PULP 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply ample; $43.50 paper bags. 

Ogden: Supply normal: $43@48 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply fair; $67 Boston 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- 
ply ample: $44 ton delivered, carlots 

Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; 


$63 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $61 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
$42.46 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample: imported $54@59 Gulf ports; 
domestic $63@64. 

Milwaukee: Demand slow; supply ade- 
quate; plain $63@64; molasses $56@57. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend un- 


changed: supply ample; 9\%¢ Ib, 
Ogden: Supply normal; $8.65 100 Ib. bag. 
Baffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply tight: $10.50 


Boston: Demand slow; supply ample; 9@ 
9%¢ Ib. 

Fort Worth: Demand slow; 
client: local production $10.00 per ewt., 
Fort Worth 

Indianapolis: 
supyniy ample: 

Minneapolis: 
demand fair: 

Milwaukee: 
11@11%¢ 

Louisville, Ky: demand fair; 


supply suffi- 
f.o.b. 
Demand good; trend firm; 
$10 

Market steady to stronger; 
$9.50@10 ewt 
Demand good; supply good; 


trend steady; 


supply ample: 9% to 10 cents a pound. 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
$9.75 cwt. 


supply am- 


$8.75 


San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple: $8.25 per cwt 
Chicago: Demand fatr; 
@9 cwt. In carilots 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply light; $8.75@9.50 cwt 


DRIED CITRUS PULP 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply light: f.o.b. producer’s plant in south- 
ern California: Orange $38 sacked, $35 bulk. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend slightly up- 
ward: supply poor; $51.10 Boston. 

Boston: Demand poor; supply light; 
$44 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
meal, $61 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; $38@40 Florida origin. 


DRIED SKIM MILK 

Los Angeles: —s fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 19% Ib 

Baffalo: Demand mane trend firmer; sup- 
ly very tight: $13.00 cwt. 

Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply fair; 
$12.50 

Boston: Demand poor; supply ample; 10 


supply light; 


trend firm; 


meal, 


Ib 

Minreapolis: Market steady; demand fair; 
$10.50@11 ecwt. 

Milwarkee: Demand good; supply good; 
10@10%¢. 

Portiand: Demand good; trend unchang- 
ed: supplv ample: $9 50 

Louisville, Ky: Demand reasonable; trend 
stronger; supply ample: 10% to 11¢ Ib. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady to 

supply tight; 10@11%¢. 


higher; 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply fair; 
10%¢ Ib. 


— 


FEEDSTUFFS, Aug. 14, 1954-87 


Chicago: Demand fair; supply fair; no- timothy and clover $38@40 as to quality. Seattle: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- Wichita: Demand moderate; supply ade- 
minally $10 ecwt. in carlots. Baffalo: Demand unsettled; No. 2 tim- ply limited; $90 per ton delivered, 36% sol- quate; basis Kansis City, Aug. 10: bran 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm- othy $18@19 ton; No. 2 alfalfa "$26@28; vent production; $86 per ton ex. dock, 30% $37.50@38, shorts $42.60@43. Bran declined 
er; supply ample; $9.25@9.60 cwt. straw $10@14. expeller production. $1 ton and shorts 60¢ ton, compared with 
Ogden: Supply average; $1.00 per bale; Portland: Demand slow; trend unchang- the preceding week. 
DRIED WHEY $17@22 per ton in the barn. ed; supply limited; §70. Chicago: Trading reflected the general 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; Louisville, Ky: Demand very slow; trend tone of the feed industry during the week 
supply ample; $6.75 fortified, $6.50 un- steady; supply normal; new hay, extra fancy MALT SPROUTS ending Aug. 11. Feed business was slow, 
fortified clover and timothy mixed, No. 1, $33; Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; No. 1, and this resulted in slow demand for mill- 
Ogden: Supply normal; $6.50 per 100 Ib. No. 2, $31, regular timothy and clover $53; No. 2, $41 feeds. Prices were irregularly softer. Quota- 
bag mixed, No. 1, $30; No. 2, $28; Timothy, $30 St. Louis: Demand good; supply adequate; tions Aug. 11: Bran §42@42.50, standard 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady, sup- and $28; alfalfa, none offered; wheat and No. 1 bulk $43.60@44 ton; No, 1 sacked midds, $44.40@45. flour midds, $63.50@64, 
ply good; $6.00 cwt., delivered. oat straw $14; Rye straw, $15. $49 ton; No. 2 sacked $41.50@42 red dog $57.50@ 60. 
Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply fair; New Orleans: Demand fair; trend un- Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply fair; Milwaukee: Demand good; supply tnade- 
$6.25 settled; supply adequate; timothy and odd weights $47@48; even weights $49. quate; pure bran $43@44; standard milling ; 
Boston: Demand light; supply ample; 6¢ clover $36@38; baled alfalfa $36@39; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; $44.60@45.60 
Ib prairie $24@ 26. supply adequate; No. 1, $52@63. St. Louis: Mixed feed business fair; mill- 
Fort Worth: Demand slow; supply ade- Los Angeles: Demand active; trend Chicago: Demand and supply fair; No. 1, feed offerings ample; little change in mar- 
quate; Carlots, standard $6.00, fortified strong; supply adequate; No. 1 U.8, $27@ $45 @ 46,54 ket situation; bran $42@42.60, shorta $47@ 
$6.24 cwt., sacked, delivered Ft. Worth, or 28.50; No. 2 U.S. leafy $25.60@26.50; No. 2 New Orléans: Demand fair; trend steady 47.50, St. Louls switching limits. - 
any Texas point, or in ten lots f.o.b. ware- U.S. green $24@25.50; No, 2 U.S. $22.50@ to up; supply adequate; $44.50@47. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower; 
house Ft. Worth 3.50, supply adequate; bran $45.60@48.60; midds. 
stronger; supply ample; 6%¢ Ib. ago: . short; os : Demend silackoned; tren se: Deman only fair; t 
Kansas City, Mo: Demand fair to good; $58 Demand goed; supply adequate; $2.40@2.45 a vait downward; supoly sufficient; soft 
trend steady; supply fair; straight grade nati: : steady; of protein wheat bran $62, standard midds, $55, mix 
$6 cwt.. fortified $6.25@6.70. good; trend Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; $115. feed $54, gray shorts $67. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady, Milweakes: Demand fair; supply fair; Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
supply adequate; $5.60@6. $57.50. ply $127.50 ton ex warehouse, ply $47.65, 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply anapolis: D : firm; ruc ots shorts, $52.65, standard midds, $62.36. 
good; $6.50 cwt. state Boston: Demand and supply fair; $1.90 Buffalo: The government's crop report 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply fair; $6 tags and used bags, ground corn $66 ton. per protein unit; converted 50%, $107.60. forecasting a drop in wheat and corn yields 
ewt. in carlots. Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; Portland: Demand slow; trend unchang- | stimulated demand for millfeeds, especially 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; supply ample; White $54, Yellow $59.50. ed; supply ample; $2.26. bran, Mixer demand continued siow. Bran 
supply adequate; $6@6.26 cwt. Kansas City, Mo: Demand fair; offerings New York: Demand quiet; trend unsteady; was up $1.00@150 a ton and middlings 
Portland: Demand good; trend unchanged; moderate; market slightly higher at $63 supply fair; 60% $103@110, 65% $112 sacked, rose 60¢. Quotations Aug. 11: Bran, 
supply ample; $6.30. sacked, Kansas City, for white or yellow. 50% $105, 65% $110 bulk. $45@46.25, standard midds. $47@47.76, flour 
Louisville, Ky: Demand fair; trend steady; St. Louis: Demand fair; supply ample; midds, $57@59.50, red dog $68@62. 
FISH MEAL supply Hght; $61 ton for yellow. 50% $100 ton bulk, $104 in paper bags, Boston: Demand cautious; supply im- 
New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 4 ton: Demand and supply fair; $67. $105 in burlap bags proved; bran, $52, midds., $67, 
supply plentiful; 60% $130@136. Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- St. Paul: Market easier; demand fair; New York: Demand fair; trend unsteady; 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply fair; 60% ply ample; $70 ton delivered, ked, supplies adequate; 60% meat and bone supply sufficient; bran $52.60@53, standard 
protein $125@132 f.0.b. New England; 60% Buffalo: Demand good; Fam slightly scraps $112. mise $54@54.50 sacked, 
blended West Coast $130; herring meal 73% upward; supply fair; $64.00, Boston. Milwaukee: Demand light; supply good; Philadelphia; Demand spotty; supply am- 
protein $2.25 per unit of protein. Omaha: Demand good; supply weak; 50% $115 ple; bran $52, standard midds. $64, red 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply $49.50 bulk, $54 sacked. Fort Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- dog $63. 
ample; imported $2.25 per unit of protein. New Orleans: Demand fair; trend strong- | “Ute; meat and bone, 50% $98@102, sack- New Orleans: Demand fair; trend very 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; er; supply light; $61@632. ed, f.o.b. or delivered Fort Worth. weak on bran and steady on shorts; sup- 
supply fair; $145@150. . Louisville, Ky: Demand fair; trend firm; ply adequate; bran $48@48.75; shorte §53@ 
Louisville, Ky: Demand fair; trend LINSEED OIL MEAL supply ample; $115 ton. 63.50 , 
stronger; supply ample; $150 to $156 ton. New Orleans: Demand fair; trend easter; Kansas City, Mo: Trend sharply lower; Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
Fort Worth: Demand fair; supply light; supply adequate; 32% or better $80@81. demand fair; offerings improved; 60% meat supply ample; wheat bran $45; gray shorts 
Angola 60% $137.00 f.0.b. Houston, prompt. San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; and bone scraps $115 sacked, Kansas City. $50.50; standard midds, $49.50. 
Portland: Demand slow; trend unchang- | $74 Cincinnati; Demand fair; trend easy; sup- Seattle: Demand steady; trend steady: 
; supply f.o. y 2.25 ly fair; 650% $112 ton, sacked, f.0.b. 
ed; supply ample; f.o.b. Vancouver $2.25, Wichita: Demand slow; supply suffi- » 4 ’ ’ supply eufficient; $48 per ton delivered } 
f.o.b. California $2.25. cient; 34% $83. Cincinnati common transit points, 
Indianapolis: Demand fair; trend steady; Cincinnati: D a fair: trend easier; Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; - . s 
1 n eman air; n asier; ~ Portland: Demand slow; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $155@160 ton. supply fair; old process $79.25@80.25; new | °°% $115, f.0.b. plant. supply ample; $48 
Minneapolis: 60% mea! from East Coast, process $74.25@76.25. San Francisco: Demand fair; supply — 
$149.50; 70% Canadian herring meal $2.25 Kansas City, Mo: Trend lower, demand | “™ple; $2.25 per unit of protein, Ogden: Supply Normal; Toe Utah and 
a unit of protein, West Coast. slow; offerings adequate; $57.50@69.50 bulk, Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 60% | Idaho; Red bran and millrun, $47; midds, 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply fair; Minneapolis. protein $115@118; 65% $128 $63 To Denver: fed bran and milirun, 
60% $165. Minneapolis: Market easier, with crusher New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; | $54; midds. $59. To California: Red bran 
Boston: Demand fair; supply plentiful; prices on 36% ranging $58.50@69.50 and supply limited; 50% $128@130 local plants. and milirun, $64.60; midds, $69.60 f.0.b, 
$129@ 130. resales reported as low at $67, bulk, Min- San 
Seattle: Demand steady; trend steady; | neapolis. ¥ MILLET San Francisco: Demand fair; supply fair; 
supply sufficient; imported herring meal, Indianapolis: Demand light; trend lower; St. Louis: Demand fair; supply limited; $54, red bran $56.50, 
$2.25 per unit protein ex. dock; blended supply normal; 34% $78, old process; new recleaned Early Fortune $3.75 ecwt. sacked; Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
fishmeal $2.20 per unit protein f.o.b. pro- process $81 recleaned White Prose $5.10 ewt, sacked. mill run sacked Utah- 
ducing point Milwaukee: Demand slow: > ood: daho billing, $54@55; mill run sacked 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 34% 58.60; 36% $53@64 (new 
ply ample; $140 ton bulk; $142.50 sacked. Louisville, Ky: Demand slow; trend easy; Minneapolis; The market stabilized some- 
Ogden: Supply normal; $2.20 per unit | supply ample; New process, $74.85; old | Wh#t following pressure of track supplies 
f.o.b. Coast, 65%, $171@173. process, $80.35. c , early in the week. Prices were off $1@1.50 
Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- Fort Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- for the week, however. Quotations: Bran F 
er; supply ample; $2.30@2.35 a unit of pro- cient; carlots, 36% expeller $82.40, deliver- $39, standard midds $40@ 40.50, four midds. 
tein. ed Fort Worth, August shipment; pellets $49@ 50, red dog $64@55. ' 
nt; = i : shorts $42.50@43 sacked, Kansas City 
Fort Worth: Demand fair; supply moder- mM... ee Demand and supply fair; Fort Worth: Demand slow; supply ample; 
ate on alfalfa; scarce for prairie; carlots, . carlots, prompt, wheat bran $45@46 ra 
baled, No. 1 alfalfa, $41@43. No. 2 $39@41, Omaha: Demand fair; supply good; 34% | Chit. siga bo, delivered TCLP, about $160 
Oklahoma origin; prairie $31@33, Johnson solvent $72.50; pellets $75. ive about 1.60 
Cincinnati: Demand siow; trend ste unchanged; supply ample; ocal plant. 
supply adequate; No, 1 timothy Chicago: Linseed ofl meal moved at a 
first cutting No. 1 alfalfa $28, second cut- week ending — 
ting $32.59; fancy No. 1 clover and tim- racers sux 1a here was no rus or 
ane No. 1 red clover $29@30; bright supplies but that buyers seemed satisfied 
wheat or oat straw $14@15. the and for DEHYDRATION ENGINEERING end EQUIPMENT 
Boston: Demand slow; suppl lentiful; ate quantities when they were nee : vision— , 
No. 2 timothy $38@40 Quotations Aug. 11: Solvent $69; expeller McGehee INDUSTR eS, INC 
St. Louis: Demand fair; supply plentiful; nominally $74. Cc INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 
timothy $28@33 ton; clover $25@28 ton; rm Pp 
alfalfa, ist cutting $25@26 ton; alfalfa 2nd / om 
and 3rd cutting $33@36 ton; prairie Mo. and =n 
Kan. No or better $32@34 ton; straw $12 Landby Dehydrating Co. / 616 East First Street Elk Valley Dehydrated 
@14 ton. 
New York: Demand fair; trend unsteady; Manufacturers of Dehydrated KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
supply expected to improve on better grades Alfalfa Meal ——J ALFALFA MEAL 
end of Aug.; timothy, No, 1 unquoted, No. Model 77 
2 $30@35, No. 3 $26@29. Established 1940 T 
Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- A. 4. Dehydrators Blenders 
ly ample; baled alfalfa $30 ton truck lots es. one |: INDUSTRY and AGRI 
Washington for No, 2 gree” Mill at Swift, Minn. for | A CULTURE 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From &very Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


York Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
cago ancouver, B.C. St. Louis Columbus Enid Louisvill 
Kansas City Nashville Toledo Winni » 
Enid Les Chicago Fort Worth Minneapolis Memphis 
Omaha Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo Portland Norfolk Houston 


Louisville Portland 


| 
Omaha 
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Montana billing, gros; red bran sacked, 
delivered CCP $66 


MINERAL FEED 

Omaha: Demand good; supply good; $86 
wacked; $96 blocks. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $34 ton phosphorus mixtures; 
$38 ton competitive brands, both ex.-whase. 

Portland: Demand good; trend unchanged; 
supply ample; $42. 

Fort Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
all purpose granules $46, bluck $96; min- 
eral phosphorus 6% granules $98, block 
$108: cattle-sheep mineral, 7% phosphorus, 
granules $95, block $104; hog mineral, phos- 
2%%, granules $86; phosphorus 
All in 60-lb. papers, Fort Worth. 

‘Wichita: Demand moderate; supply ade- 
quate; all-purpose with todine, 60-Ib. blocks 
$91.50, 100-lb. bage f.0.b. plant. 

Sen Wranciseo: Demand steady; 
good: all purpose with todine $70. 

Indianapolis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; mineral feed with fodine $61, 
in 6-tom lots $49, in 10-ton lots $48, f.0.b. 


Indianapolis, 
MOLASSES 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; supply 
ample; $19 ton, f.0.b. Seattle, carlots. 

on: Demand slow; supply ample; 
lf¢ gal. in tank cars. 

Seon Demand and supply good; 
$19 ton, fL.e.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10%¢ gal. in tank cars, 
f.o.b. New Orleans 

New York: Demand steady; trend firm; 
supply adequate; blackstrap 12¢ gal. in 
tank cars, tank wagons. 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; 
f.0.b. New Orleans. 

Minneapolis: Market steady 
10%@11¢ gal. tob, Gulf; $19 ton, 
Coaat 

Indianapolis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60-gal. drum $16.26; bulk, 50 
gal. $13.26, tom §29, barrels extra. 

Ft., Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; 
Blackstrap, August, 11%¢ gal, f.o.b, Hous- 
ton; carlota, delivered Fort Worth $29.33, 
by truck $27.28, seller's market price on 
date of shipment; maximum 11%¢ Sept. 
thru Dee 

Memphis: 


supply 


supply fair; 


to easier; 
West 


Demand fair, trend steady; sup- 
ample; Blackstrap, 11¢ gal., tank car, 

New Orleans, 

Kansas City, Mo: Market has turned sud- 
denliy easier after holding rather firm at 
ll¢ gal., New Orleans, for a brief period; 
now generally 10% @11¢ gal., New Orleans, 
with demand fair. 

Loaleville, Ky: Demand slow; trend firm to 
stronger; supply ample; 10% @11¢ gal., tank 
ear lotsa, f.0.b. Gulf ports 

Portland: Demand good; 
ed; supply ample; $1 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend 
supply good; 12%¢@ gal, Albany. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; supply 
ample, $9 f.0.b, tank cars; $9.26 f.o.b 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10%@11¢ gal. New Or- 


leans 
NIACIN 


New York: Trend steady; 
Peoria; $9.10 kilo, f.0.b, New 


OAT PRODUCTS 

Les Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; pulverized white $69. 

Philadelphia: Demand fair to dull; sup- 
lies fair except light on Canadian oat 
‘eed; pulverized white oats $66; domestic 
oat feed $21, Canadian $26 nominal, 
Demand fair; supply plentiful; 


Gor 


trend unchang- 


steady; 


9 kilo, f.0.b 
‘ersey. 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
L. A. “ROY” FRANCIS 


34 W. California Ave., Columbus 2, Ohio 
Phone: LA 7375 


L. £. “ROBBIE” ROBERTSON 
0. Box 601 Binghamton, N. Y. 
Phone: Binghamton 27152 


Gor ‘ton's 


Bile, 


BY-PRODUCTS COR 


ag 
9. Moss. 


reground oat feed $12@13; fine ground 
feeding oatmeal §79@%1; feeding rolled oats 


$92@95. 

Milwaakee: Demand fair; supply fair; 
pulverized, white $47.50, feed $45.60; re- 
ground oats $12 for 3%, $14 for 5%. 

Louis: Demand fair; supply ample 
reground oat feed $14 in 100 ib. buriap 
bags, pulverized white oate $51 ton. Choice 
$52 


Minneapolis: Trade was reported slow to 


fair, with prices steady to somewhat 
easier. Quotations: Feeding rolled oats $90 
@93, standard pulverized $48, feeding oat 
meal $81@82, steamed crimped oats $63 


reground oat feed $13.50@14 

is: Demand siow; trend steady; 
sufficient; pulverized white oats 
mixed oats $47, crimped 
fine ground oatmeal $99, 
rolled white oats $103, reclaimed No. 2 
white oats $1 bu., sacks extra. 

New Orieans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; pulverized white oats $67@ 
70; mized feed oats $52; mill oats $50 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; white 
pulverized, $65; reground oat feed, $20.50 

Portiand: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; rolled $80, ground §78, clean 


(nominal), 
I 


supply 
$54, pulverized 
white oats $78, 


Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; Reground $18.85; rolled oats, 
$97.35; feeding oatmeal $87.35; pulverized 
wie oats $53.35; crimped white oats 
$73.8 
Memphis: 
supply ample; 
feed $17.60. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
supply fair; reground oats 
verized white oats §52@53; 


@104. 
OYSTER SHELL 


Portland: Demand good; trend higher; 
supply ample; western $29, eastern $34, 
granite grits $26, crystal grits $28. 


trend steady; 
reground oat- 


Demand fair; 
3%% protein, 


trend steady; 
$18@19; pul- 
rolled oats $98 


Louleville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $19.39 ton 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply 


ample; local $13, eastern $24 
New Orleans: Demand fair; 
supply ample; $13@15 local origin 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; local $18.06, eastern $25. 
Demand and supply steady; 
$21.44 in paper. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 


trend steady; 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend strong 
er; supply ample; 46% $83@85 southern 
milla, 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply fair; 
26% $53; 45% $85. 


PEAT MOSS 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; 

German ex-dock $3.10 in 1000 bale 
$3.15 in 100 bale lots. 


trend steady; 
lots, 


Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair 
$2.66, f.o.b. plier. 
New York: Demand good; trend higher; 


import shipments for Aug 
reported sold out. German $2.57@2.67 bale 
at dock, Canadian $3.10 bale in carlots 
Heavy rains in Germany and Canada blamed 
for curtailing shipments. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply adequate; 


supply limited; 


car lote $2.65@2.75 bale; $2.86@3.10. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $3.15 bale 
Chicago: Demand good; supply ample; 


$3.30@3.46 standard 7% cu, ft. bale. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; 150 Ib. bales German moss 
$3.30@3.46 

POTASSIUM IODIDE 

New York: Trend steady; straight KI 
U.8.P, $2.16 Ib,, 90% in calcium stearate 
mixture $2.06 Ib. 

St. Louis: Demand fair to good; supply 
adequate; 100% pure potassium USP 260 
Ib. average in drums $2.15, 200 Ib. lots 
in fiber drume $2.17, 265 Ib. lots in fiber 
drums $2.20, 25 Ib. lots in bottles $2.29; 


90% Peatessium Iodide Calcium Stearate 
Mixture 225 Ib. lots in leverpak drums 
$2.06, 200 Ib, fiber drums $2.06, 100 Ib. fiber 


drums $2.08, 26 Ib. drume §2.11. 


RIBOFLAVIN 
New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; feed grade (in feed sup- 
plements) 6¢ per gm., freight allowed. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; Texas bran by trucks $46.50 
@47; hulls f.0.b, San Francisco $15.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand fair; supply in- 
creasing; carlots, rice bran $31@32, Sept., 
f.o.b. South Texas rice mills; hulls $2.50@ 
3 f.o.b, mills, 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; bran, $39, sacked, f.0.b, Mem- 
phis. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $34@42 southern mills 
some new crop. 
Franci Demand good; supply 
fair; bran $54, polish $60. 
SOREENINGS 
Min lie: Market about unchanged, ex 
cept for country run screenings which are 
lower because of increased receipts. Quo- 
tations: Country run $20@26, lights $10@ 
15, mediums $15@25, heavies $25@35; Ca- 
nadian $20, bulk, Duluth; Canadian ground 


$29, sacked, Minneapolis; fiax screenings 
$24. 

Baffalo: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply good; $28.76 ton bulk, New York; $33.75 
ground, sacked, New York 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend 
to easy; supply fair; Canadian $31; 
$30; both bulk and delivered 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply fair; ground 
grain screenings $34; Canadian bulk, $26. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; 3/64" $41@42.25 

SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 

Chicago: $22, carlota. 

Kanens City: $21.50@22, carlots 

St. Louis: $21.10@21.50, carlots 


steady 
barley 


Charles E. Huntting 


NAMED PRESIDENT—Directors of 
the Omaha Elevator Co. have elected 
Charles E. Huntting as president to 
succeed George W. P. Heffelfinger. 
Mr. Heffelfinger remains on the firm’s 
board of directors. All other officers 
of the Omaha Elevator Co. were re- 
elected, including Charles B. Green, 
vice president and general manager, 
and ©. H. Rahn, vice president and 
assistant general manager. In addi- 
tion to his new duties, Mr. Huntting 
also is a vice president and director 
of both F, H. Peavey and Co. and the 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Des Moines: $22.25@22.50, carlots. 

Philadelphia: $21.26@21.60, carlots. 

Minneapolis: $23.75, carlots. 
SORGHUMS 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; No. 2 milo bulk, delivered 
CCP, spot $2.92%, prompt §2.95. 

Fort Worth: Demand slow; supply tem- 
porarily rather limited; South Texas no 
longer offering and next movement will be 
from South Plains much later. Carlots, bulk, 
No yellow milo $2.56@2.60 delivered 
T.C.P, 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady to 
easy; supply fair; $3.30@3.35. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Chicago: Activity in soybean meal re- 
mained subdued during the week ending 
Aug. 11. Old crop supplies are scarce and 
consumers are holding off buying whenever 
possible to await new crop supplies, Forty- 
four per cent protein supplies were offered 
on an unrestricted basis at §97@97.50, Chi- 
cago, while no supplies of 41% were avail- 
able 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply ample; $115.57@116.07, delivered 
CCP, 

Omaha: 
and 41% 

Ogden: 

Seattle: 
ply good; 
sacked 


Demand fair; 


supply good; 44% 
$107; 


41% pellets $109.50 
Supply normal; $110@1165. 
Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
$115.50 per ton delivered, carlots, 


: Demand slow; supply ample; 


$338. 
: Demand irregular; trend un- 
on supply sufficient; 44% $100 ton. 
Minneapolis: Buying remains rather slug- 
gish, although prices have fluctuated con- 
siderably because of daily changes in soy- 
beans. Prices are steady to somewhat lower 
than a week ago. Quotations: $84@865, bulk, 
Decatur; October-December $60. 
Philadelphia: Demand du!!; supply ample; 


$87 f.0.b. Decatur. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; $107. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply limited; spot $85, new crop $60. 

Fort Worth: Demand very limited; sup- 
ply tight; carlots, 44% %$108@109, delivered 
Ft. Worth, August. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; sup- 
ply ample; $98.31 ton. 

Kansas City: Trend again somewhat easier, 
with demand slacxening from feed mills; 


for Kansas City and West $85.60@86.50 
bulk, Decatur; $88@89 bulk, Decatur, for 
unrestricted shipment. 

Memphis: Demand fair; trend weaker; 
supply ample; prime 44% solvent, $94, 
sacked, f.0.b. Memphis. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 


supply fair; $86@88 bulk, Decatur. 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 
44% $107, f.0.b. Wichita. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
$114.57. 
41% 


ur: Demand fair; 
none offered; 44% $86.50. 

New 0 : Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; 44% $111@114. 

SUNFLOWER SEED 

St. Louls: Demand fair; supply ample; 
large black and gray $16 cwt., medium 
black and gray $14 cwt., small black and 
gray $8 cwt. 


SUNFLOWER SEED MEAL 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply light; reground $96@98 local plants. 


TANKAGE 

New Orleans: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 60% $118@120. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply ample; 
60% protein $115@118. 

Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient; 
60% $115, f.0.b. plant. 

St. Paul: Market easier; demand fair; 
supply adequate; 60% digester $112@113. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; supply ample; 


ple; 
supply fair; 


60% $106 ton bulk; $109 in paper bags; 
$110 in burlap bags. 

Milwaukee: Demand light; supply fair; 
60% $113. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend easy; 


60% digester $114@117. 
ty: Demand only fair; trend 
lower; supplies adequate; 60% digester tank- 
age $115@117 sacked, Kansas City. 
Louisville: Demand better; trend stronger; 
supply ample; 60% protein, $115@$120 ton. 
Fort Worth: Demand fair; supply ade- 
quate; 60% digester $104@108 f.o.b. Fort 
Worth. 
Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; $115. 
Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $2.35 a unit of protein. 
WHEAT GERM 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend strong- 
er; supply adequate; $76@78. 


NEW ELEVATOR 

ISABEL, KANSAS — Work has 
started on the new 200,000-bu. ele- 
vator being erected here by the 
Farmer’s Co-op. Equity Co. The 22- 
bin elevator will have a handling 
capacity of 8,000 bu. an hour. Chal- 
mers & Borton Construction Co., 
Hutchinson, has the contract. 


supply fair: 


REMODELING STORE 
ELLSWORTH, WIS. — John T. 
Lowe is remodeling his feed store in 
East Ellsworth. 


Feed Grain Production Off 
Sharply, Crop Report Shows 


WASHINGTON — Feed grain pro- 
duction was sharply reduced by July 
weather, but the supply—new crop 
plus carryover—remains relatively 
high, the U.S, Department of Agri- 


‘culture comments in its Aug. 1 re- 


port of conditions. 

July reverses lowered the corn crop 
15% from earlier prospects to 2,824 
million bushels, a relatively small 
crop. The oats crop is at a record 
high of 1,529 million bushels, 25% 
larger than last year’s crop. 

The current estimate is for a near 
record barley crop and an average 
grain sorghum crop. (See table on 
page 7.) Hay supplies now look dis- 
appointing after reverses caused by 
July drouth and heat. (See story on 
pasture conditions, page 6.) 

Despite drouth and excessive heat 
in parts of the main soybean area, 
a record soybean production of 304 
million bushels is indicated by Aug. 
1 conditions. This compares with 262 
million bushels harvested last year 
and is about 4 million bushels more 
than the previous record crop of 
1950. 

Prospects for beans vary widely 


over the main “Soybelt” even in local 
areas, USDA says. Illinois, the heavi- 
est producing state, has been hurt by 
the drouth in the southern half of the 
state while prospects in the northern 
part are good to excellent. 

Flaxseed production is forecast at 
46.2 million bushels, about a fourth 
more than in 1953 or the average. 
A crop of this size would be the 
third largest of record. 

Production of all wheat in 1954 is 
estimated at 978 million bushels, a 
decline of 1% from the July 1 pros- 
pects. A crop of this size would be 
16% smaller than the 1953 crop and 
13% below average. Spring wheat 
prospects declined 28.2 million bush- 
els to 201.6 million. Black stem rust 
was the principal factor in lowering 
spring wheat prospects. 

The Corn Belt, with 2,260 million 
bushels of corn in prospect, has 80% 
of the nation’s total. This year’s pro- 
duction is 12% below the 1953 crop 
and 5% below average. Indicated pro- 
duction is below average in Iowa, 
Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas, and above in the other seven 
north central states. 
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Standards Being Set 
For Illinois State 
Purchases of Feeds 


CHICAGO—The state of Illinois, 
with the assistance of the feed indus- 
try, is establishing a new system of 
standards for the purchase of feed for 
state institutions. 

This new plan may be an indication 
of what other states also can do along 
the same line, according to the illi- 
nois Feed Assn., which is helping in 
setting up the standards. 

Most states buy feed for their vari- 
ous institutions on an ingredient ba- 
sis, including a protein, fat and fiber 
content, and usually the lowest bidder 
gets the contract to deliver specified 
mixes. In Illinois a study of the re- 
sults from the feeds used is resulting 
in a new feed buying procedure. 


Start with List 


“This was brought about largely be- 
cause many institution managers 
were specifying the feeds they want- 
ed by varying brand names, contrary 
to state purchasing customs,” the II- 
linois association said. “However, the 
poor results obtained from the too 
many ‘special’ mixes made up to get 
the state’s business now are changing 
the state’s feed. buying. 

“Because price has been the de- 
termining factor in purchasing in the 
past, many feed manufacturers were 
unwilling to upset their production 
schedules to put out a product they 
knew to be inferior to their own 
brands. This, plus a comparison of the 
results other feeders were getting, 
caused the present state administra- 
tion to ask the feed industry in the 
state to confer on remedial meas- 
ures.” 

Committee Named 


After a preliminary meeting, the 
state was convinced of the wisdom of 
buying brand name feeds through lo- 
cal dealers, but the officials asked 
that they be protected by establish- 
ment of standards upon which to req- 
uisition supplies. A committee of six 
was to be named by the Illinois Feed 
Assn. and the Illinois Feed Grinders 
& Mixers Assn. Appointed were Dr. 
J. E. Hunter, Allied Mills, Inc., Lib- 
ertyville, Ill. (chairman); Dr. R. M. 
Bethke, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; 
Wallace H. Hinkle, Faultless Milling 
Co., Springfield; Arthur H. Palmer, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., Riverdale, 
and Mike King, M. D. King Milling 
Co., Pittsfield, representing the IIli- 
nois Feed Assn., and W. H. Welge, 
Buena Vista Mill, Chester, for the 
grinders and mixers group. 

At the second meeting, a plan was 
outlined for setting up standards 
which will start with a listing of all 
feeds and feeding materials which the 
state wishes to purchase. This will 
be turned over to the committee for 
the setting up of specifications. Then 
these standards will be submitted to 


BURROWS SALES MEETING—The Burrows Equipment 
Co., Evanston, IIL, recently held its annual summer sales 
meeting and -outing. The meeting was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of customer service and its importance. Parke 
Burrows, president of the firm, said policy of the com- 
pany will be to continue expanding its organization to 
work with customers in the field, not only in selection 


of equipment but primarily in following up on installa- 
tions to make sure equipment is giving proper perform- 
ance, Salesmen and wives attended an outdoor barbecue 
at Mr. Burrows’ home the closing day of the two-day 
session. Those attending the meeting were, left to right, 
Eldon Hurley, Dean Sweet, Frank Brooks, Jerry Polstra, 
Mr. Burrows, W. J. Grayson, ©. J. Polstra, Walter Wass- 
mund and James Lyon, 


St. Regis Announces 
Changes in Personnel 


NEW YORK—St. Regis Paper Co. 
announces several changes in the 
sales personnel of its multiwall pack- 
aging division. 

William T. Orr has been appointed 
assistant manager of the eastern dis- 
trict. He was formerly sales super- 
visor for the St. Louis and Kansas 
City territories. Prior to that, he 
served as a multiwall bag salesman 
for two years in each of the Chicago, 
Kansas City and St. Louis offices. 

Michael T. Biondo has assumed 
sales responsibility for the majority 
of the eastern district accounts for- 
merly handled by Dean G. Abercrom- 
bie, who is now in charge at Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

Prior to his appointment, Mr. Bi- 
ondo served as a member of the east- 
ern sales district and handled a num- 
ber of administrative and staff func- 
tions. 

Clifford E. Freeman succeeds Mr. 
Orr as manager of the St. Louis of- 
fice, and he will handle sales in the 
St. Louis territory. He is assisted by 
W. Malcolm Lowry and Robert F. 
Callahan, who recently joined the 
firm, 

Jack Larigan, who was formerly 
sales supervisor of the Minneapolis 
territory of the multiwall packaging 
division, has been transferred to the 
Birmingham, Ala., office as south- 
western district manager. Mr. Lari- 
gan joined the sales promotion de- 
partment at New York in 1946 and 


of the Dan Wilbanks Farm Supply 
Co., Tampa, died in a Tampa hospital 
recently. He was 47 years old. The 
company operates stores at Fort 
Myers and Immokalee, Fla. 


lowa Feed Firm Sold 


NEVADA, IOWA—Bert S. Dickey 
has sold the Deola Milling Co., Ne- 
vada, Iowa, to DeWayne Doolittle, 
ending his 40 year association with 
that business. Mr. Dickey became co- 
owner of the feed firm in 1914 and 
within several years bought out his 
partner. He has owned and operated 
the feed firm since. 

Long time employees of the firm 
are Hiram Wright, with 33 years of 
service to his credit, and Homer 
Wright, with 18 years. 


Ohio Group's Meeting 
To Be Held Feb. 20-22 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — The Ohio 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. will hold 
its 1955 convention Feb. 20-22 at the 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel in Columbus, 
according to an announcement from 
H. Ralph Kagay, executive secretary. 


iin, 


ADM PAYS 50¢ 


MINNEAPOLIS—The board of di- 
rectors of Archer - Daniels - Midland 
Co. has declared a dividend of 50¢ 
per share on common stock payable 
Sept. 1, 1954, to stockholders of 
record Aug. 20, 1954. This is ADM’s 
92nd consecutive quarterly dividend 


and its 112th cash dividend, 


Production of Millfeed Shows Slight Gain 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Aug. 6, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mille of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Bouthwest*— -——Northwest*—. 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Week! 


--—Buffalot—, bined**—, 


Orop yr. 

production todate production to date production te date prod to date 

Aug. 2-6 .....-. 24,622 134,902 13,695 64,339 9,193 62,963 47,610 262,194 
Previous week .%26,643 212,872 $8,803 247,218 
Two weeks ago 26,644 13,467 10,069 60,080 

2968 ncccscccece 22,487 129,188 12,860 72,224 9,244 48,664 44,681 260,076 

BOGS .cccccccvee 26,026 141,347 14,219 77,446 9,103 66,866 48,347 276,668 

DOOR cevecoscess 23,780 141,132 13,838 80,766 10,241 56,669 48,039 278,666 

2960 ccccccccese 27,303 162,118 17,110 78,383 6,706 46,233 61,119 276,734 


*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity, TAll mills, tRevised. 


Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE FEEDSTUFFS PRICKS 
BASE PERIOD 1935-30—100 


firms bidding on state business. These | was transferred to Minneapolis as 
companies will furnish to sales representative in 1949. He was | 1953-54........ 6.2 isa 
tee their samples that wi t the | appointed sales supervisor in July, | 1982-53..-.---- 262.4 267.2 267.2 261.7 242.0 238.3 227.8 229.2 216.7 216.4 211.3 206.6 234.4 
268.9 269.0 274.6 277.1 274.0 273.0 279.4 277.4 276.6 270.9 292.6 283.4 261.8 
id _ Mr. Larigan is succeeded by Wil- | 208.8 220.4 230.0 226.6 210.8 214.2 226.4 221.4 216.6 229.3 239.3 2194 322.6 
tered wi e state and sold comme liam A. Foran, who has been placed | 1947-48......-- 283.6 283.1 801.9 313.7 281.6 272.6 275.3 271.6 277.1 269.4 220.1 221.7 271.8 
cially. The committee will decide | ;, op t Mi li 1946-47......+. 254.0 221.6 208.6 197.4 236.7 224.6 223.0 238.8 267.1 263.9 388.1 237.0 
f | nneapolis. 166.0 166.1 165.1 166.2 166.2 166.2 166.3 192.3 202.3 278.0 266.2 204.4 190.7 
whether these eeds are P ’ Stuart Versfelt, who was formerly | 1%4#-48.------- 164.8 164.6 164.4 164.6 164.8 164.7 164.3 164.2 164.6 164.8 164.9 164.9 164.6 
if so, they will be put on the list of J : 1943-44... ..44+ 162.6 164.0 164.3 164.2 166.0 166.1 166.1 166.2 166.2 166.1 166.1 166.1 164.7 
annie nate b state. Any with the general sales department | 1942-43........ 137.1 142.2 142.7 143.9 143.8 146.7 147.3 146.7 146.8 147.2 163.1 162.1 147.4 
rands tor p ase by the “ghar at the New York office, has been a 1941-48....000¢ 198 8 131.8 138.9 143.8 143.4 144.2 142.1 139.2 450.8 340.8 137.3 137.5 137.9 
companies on the list may bid with P- | 98.9 93.1 93.7 98.1 97.8 102. 118.6 132.6 108. 
pointed sales representative in the | 1939-40........ 1048 198. ; 106.3 103.7 101.2 103.7 100.7 88.0 88. 


their accepted products. Anyone not 
on the list must have his feed ap- 
proved by the committee before bid- 
ding. 

There are certain provisions for 


Minneapolis territory and will work 
with Mr. Foran. Mr. Versfelt joined 
St. Regis in June, 1950, in the sales 
department of the New York office. 
He was recalled to the Armed Forces 


Compiled by Market News Branch, Grain Division, Agricultural Marketing Service, 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940-100 


. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June ey Ane. Opt 


Aver, 


j f r it is de-| . 
if there is any doubt of its | October of that year. Following his | HAG 
: second tour of duty, he returned to | 1950-61........ 5 219.9 232.0 240.3 260.2 246.8 247.4 246.6 236.6 
coming up to standard, and there are | 4, 1 sates de Shih, -csoete 247.6 261.4 273.7 269.1 264.6 266.6 264.7 266.2 264.6 
certain steps to be taken if feed does | Sn€ 8°ner@ partment in May, | i9a9-60...°-°:: 173.8 173.6 184.0 184.6 186.2 190.6 201.6 211.3 211.3 
1953. 1948-08. . 00000 207.8 201.3 206.6 203.1 183.3 193.8 197.3 187.6 189.2 
not come up to standard. Jack Morris has joined 1947-48... 2.00 334.1 344.6 367.0 378.2 319.1 326.8 326.4 322.3 320.7 
Under the new plan, the Illinois : = the Minne- | i946-47........ 264.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.4 244.0 248.8 261.1 286.4 
. . P apolis office as field service and sales | 1946-46........ 170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 
association said, the state gets the representative 164.9 367.3 300.8 180.8 370.0 106.6 165.2 169.4 
iti 6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 
benefits of the latest nutrition devel- aie tad 111.8 116.3 126.1 137.2 138.9 145.6 149.8 163.6 166.0 
opments, and anyone willing to meet FLORIDA D 1041-48. 130.8 1168 | 119.3 
the requirements set up will have an 76.5 S37 866 863 863 923 983 


equal opportunity to bid on the state 
business. 


TAMPA, FLA.— Frazier D. Wil- 
banks, president and general manager 


Compiled by Market News Branch, Grain Division, Agricult 


U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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Oct 
221.0 224.4 223.8 234.7 
340.6 241.8 243.1 337.6 
262.1 263.4 249.4 266.8 
218.6 211.6 210.9 196.4 
192.7 181.8 181.6 193.7 
284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
204.4 322.3 343.0 263.6 
293.3 262.8 967.3 204.6 
170.3 167.8 168.3 166.3 
171.1 168.7 164.0 160.6 
168.3 168.6 160.2 143.7 
119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
99.0 100.0 106.8 93.4 
90.1 89.6 88.3 $6.7 


Loyd Selders 

JOINS PILLSBURY—Loyd O. Sel- 
ders recently joined the millfeed mer- 
chandising staff of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., at Kansas City, where he will 
also represent the company’s feed in- 
gredient division. With Spear Mills, 
Inc., from 1939 to 1950, when the firm 
was purchased by Albers Milling Co., 
he continued as grain and feed in- 
gredient buyer until forming the An- 
chor Grain Co. in February, 1951. 


injuries Fatal to 
Jess B. Smith 


KANSAS CITY—Jess B. Smith, 74, 
formerly president of the Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, died in a hos- 
pital Aug. 7, as the result of injuries 
suffered in a fall. Mr. Smith was trim- 
ming a tree at his home when he 
slipped from a 12-ft. ladder. Death 
was due to the rupture of a blood 
vessel in his lung. 

Widely known in the entire bread- 
stuffs industries, Mr. Smith held nu- 
merous organization posts in his long 
association with flour milling. He was 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration from 1934 to 1937, serving 
full time in that capacity for three 
years. 

In 1937 millers of the Southwest 
felt the need for a stronger organi- 
zation in that area and formed the 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat. 
Mr. Smith was drafted to the presi- 
dency of this organization and con- 
tinued as its active head until the as- 
sociation disbanded a few years ago. 
Mr. Smith became greatly interested 
in wheat quality and wheat varieties 
and worked closely with Kansas State 
College experts and farm organiza- 
tions to foster wheat improvement. 
Soon this work broadened into a com- 
panion organiaztion, the Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., of which 
Mr. Smith was at first the executive 
secretary and eventually the presi- 
dent. 

The work of this organization soon 
became widely known and through 
the Wheat Field Days held each year 
since 1940 achieved a national recog- 
nition among fiour buyers, The as- 
sociation played a large part in foster- 
ing development of new and better 
wheat varieties and promoting their 


widespread acceptance by farmers. 
Another facet of the association’s 
work is its campaign against weevil 
damage, which was carried as 


in extent of weevil infestation. 


Clean-up Operations 
Follow Mill Fire 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Portable con- 
veyors, bulldozers and other equip- 


ment were pressed into service re- | 


cently to clean up a mountain of 
damaged grains and feedstuffs result- 
ing from the million dollar fire July 
30 at the main feed mill of Aubrey 
& Co. 

Much of the material was loaded 
out on trucks going to farms where 
it was to be used as feed. 

There was a large amount of feed- 
stuffs on the ground, where the build- 
ings burned and the wall collapsed. 
Bulldozers shoved the brick out of the 
way, and conveyors were used in load- 
ing the material from the ground into 
trucks. 


—_— 


‘55 Missouri Grain, Feed 
Convention Dates Set 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — The 
Missouri Grain, Feed & Seed Assn. 
will conduct its 1955 convention at 
the Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 
Mo., May 15-16, according to D. A. 
Meinershagen, executive secretary- 
treasurer. 


—_ 


GMI Office Relocation 


KANSAS CITY—The regional of- 
fices of General Mills, Inc. will 
change location in this city, it was an- 
nounced by the firm. 

The new location will be the new 
Postal Life and Casualty Insurance 
Co. building at 47th and Jefferson. 

Sales and administrative activities 
will be transferred during December 
from the present site, 405 Dwight 
Bldg. The move will involve all de- 
partments but the grain department 
office which will remain at its present 
location in the Board of Trade build- 
ing. 


far | 
back as the farm storage level and | 
which brought a significant reduction | 


CROW CASHES CHECK — Officials 
at a New York bank were startled 
recently when asked to cash a divi- 
dend check for one of the many 
American employees who has invested 
in the stock of the company for which 
he works, Ole Crow (extreme left), a 
talking crow employed by National 
Distillers Products Corp. to model 
for advertising of the beverage whose 
name resembles his own, was recently 
given stock in the company as part 
of his pay. His trainer, Mrs. Lorraine 
D’Essen, as shown above, took the 
crow’s stock certificate to the bank, 
and bank officials approved a “crow 
print” as endorsement of the check 
when Mrs. D’Essen explained that the 
company was supporting a campaign 
to attract wider interest in stock in- 
vestment as a method of savings. Ole, 
who appears at sales meetings and 
charity fund drives, is believed to be 
the only crow among 7 million stock- 
holders in the country. Recently, after 
a prankster pulled out several of Ole’s 
tail feathers at a fund-raising stunt, 
the company decided to get Ole in- 
sured—but so far, no takers. 


A. E. STALEY DIVIDENDS 


DECATUR, ILL.—The directors of 
the A. E, Staley Manufacturing Co. 
have declared a regular quarterly di- 
vidend of 25¢ per share on common 
stock, Payments will be made Sept. 
6 to stockholders of record Aug. 23. 
The usual quarterly dividend of 94¢ 
per share was voted on the $3.75 
preference stock, It will be paid Sept. 
20 to stockholders of record Sept. 3. 


USDA Reports Price Support 
Activities in Corn, Wheat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week re- 
ported on price support activity in 
grains, including the first report on 
loans and purchase agreements for 
1954 crops, the 1953-crop corn sup- 
port totals, and the extent of resealed 
1953 and 1952 farm-stored loans, all 
through July 15, 1954. 

Farmers in the 23 states for which 
reports have been received put 39,- 
508,365 bushels of 1954-crop wheat 
under price support through July 15. 
This included 2,012,999 bu. of farm- 
stored wheat, 37,378,919 bu. of ware- 
house-stored, and 116,447 under pur- 
chase agreements. The July 15 total 


Central Soya Patent 


FORT WAYNE, IND,—Notification 
was received recently by Central 
Soya Co., Inc., Fort Wayne, that an 
abandonment of contest has been filed 
with the U.S, Patent Office by The 
French Oi! Mill Machinery Co., Piqua, 
Ohio, 

This action terminates the inter- 
ference declared on Jan. 29, 1953, on 
Central's patent issued to Norman F. 
Kruse and owned by Central Soya 
Co., Inc., and a pending application of 
Ralph P. Hutchins, owned by The 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 

In question were claims affecting 


the desolventizer-toaster process used 


Rights Sustained 


by the Central Soya Co. to produce 
its new “Miracle” soybean meal. Ba- 
sically, the process involves heating 
solvent extracted soybean oil meal 
with steam at a temperature which 
will cause steam to condense upon the 
meal in amounts sufficient to bring 
the moisture content up to a desired 
level. The moistened meal is then sub- 
jected to higher temperatures which 
results in the toasting action. Central 
Soya said toasting in this manner im- 
proves the nutritional value of protein 
contained in the meal as well as mak- 
ing it more available to digestive ac- 
tion. 


this year compares with 45,846,287 
bu. of 1953-crop wheat put under 
price support through July 15, 1953. 

Through July 15, 1954, Oklahoma 
farmers had put the most wheat un- 
der price support with a total of 21,- 
145,110 bu. Texas farmers with 
8,076,832 bu. were next, and Kansas 
with 7,903,743 was third. 

The following quantities of other 
1954-crop grains were also under 
price support July 15: Barley 9,459,- 
733, flaxseed 5,239, grain sorghums 
2,614,991, oats 9,594,385, rye 9,867 bu. 

The USDA also reported that the 
total of 1953-crop corn put under 
price support as of July 15, was 472,- 
451,114 bu. Of this amount, 366,939,- 
028 bu. were under farm-stored loans, 
3,302,353 bu. under warehouse-stored 
loans, and 102,209,733 under pur- 
chase agreements. 

Loans on about 18.3 million bushels 
of 1953-crop corn had either been re- 
deemed or the corn had been de- 
livered, leaving 351.9 million bushels 
under farm- and warehouse-stored 
loan on July 15. 1953-crop corn loans 
matured on July 31. However, farm- 
ers in most areas have the option of 
resealing corn under 1953 farm stor- 
age loan and thus extending the loan 
for another year. Conversion of pur- 
chase agreements to loans for reseal- 
ing is also permitted in these areas. 
Farmers will earn storage payments 
during the period of reseal. 


Quaker Oats Moves 
Western Headquarters 


SAN FRANCISCO — The Quaker 
Oats Co.’s western division headquar- 
ters will move to Los Angeles on Aug. 
16, according to Paul H. Bimmerman, 
manager. 

The new headquarters will be in 
the expanded offices of the Quaker 
Oats Mill, 1543 Calada St., Los An- 
geles. A more efficient over-all oper- 
ation is expected to result from the 
move, Mr. Birninerman said. 

The company’s western cereal sales 
office managed by E. J. Kilty, and 
the San Francisco cereal sales office 
managed by H. A. Wagner, will re- 
main at 525 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco. The western division feed sales 
manager, S. T. Maddox, moved his 
office to Los Angeles in March. 

Moving to Los Angeles will be Mr. 
Bimmerman and his staff, leaving 
about 19 employees in the remaining 
offices. 

The company’s Western Division 
headquarters were established in San 
Francisco in 1945. The Los Angeles 
mill, for flour and Ful-O-Pep feeds, 
was purchased in 1945. 

The company’s other West Coast 
installations are a feed mill in Port- 
land, a plant at Wilmington, Cal., for 
the manufacture of Puss ’n Boots Cat 
Food; and sales offices in Seattle, 
Wash. A Ken-L-Products plant is lo- 
cated at Ogden, Utah. 


Markets 


(Continued from page 2) 


lated demand for millfeeds, with the 
emphasis on bran. Bran moved up 
$1@1.50 ton, and middlings edged up 
50¢. Mixer business is still slow and 
the trade is awaiting a pick up in 
their demand. 

The movement of oats is practically 
over, and the trade says that prices 
could firm up. But on the other hand, 
Canadian offerings will be coming 
soon, and this is expected to act as a 
brake on the market. It is likely that 
an increasing number of permits for 
imports will be issued before the har- 
vest is ready. 

It is reported that the Eastern 
Milk Producers Cooperative, Inc. may 
ask Gov. Dewey to designate New 
York as a drouth-relief area to enable 
farmers to seek some type of federal 
drouth aid. 

The cooperative said a survey of 
county agricultural agents disclosed 
that 62% of the important milk pro- 
ducing areas in the state are still 
withering from a searing drouth 
which began in June. The areas have 
also been damaged by army worms 
and leaf hoppers. 

Output of feed mills improved this 
week and ranged up to 45 hours. 


Central States 


Feed business continued at a rather 
dull pace in the central states during 
the week ending Aug. 11, reflecting 
seasonal conditions. The trade reports 
that demand from feeders is running 
true to August form in that inven- 
tories are being kept at a minimum. 
This attitude is followed up the line 
to the feed manufacturer, who in 
turn buys sparsely from ingredient 
suppliers. 

Besides seasonal factors, a few ad- 
ditional reasons for dull business are 
offered. The drouth is holding up 
some purchases of formula feed. The 
government’s drouth relief program, 
indirectly, is contributing to inactivi- 
ty in some areas. Some farmers ap- 
pear to be holding off to see if their 
area is going to be declared a dis- 
aster area eligible for the relief pro- 
gram. 

Dairy feeds continued slow, while 
hog rations moved at a good pace. 
Poultry feeds sold at a normal pace. 
Some manufacturers operated on a 
four-day week. Prices remained about 
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Parks, J. P., C@, 
Parrtah, BM. 
Parrish & Helmbecker ...... 
Pay-U Products Company ............. @ 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc.............. 
Peavey, F. H., & Co,...... 
Peerless Equipment Co. Th 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Imc......... 46, 87 
Phenix Foods Co. 
Piehl’s Alfalfa Mill ............ 67 
Pillebury Milla, Inc. 
Pittaburgh Plate Glass Co.......... 
Pless & Sheahan 
Potomac Poultry Food ............ coos 
Prater Pulverizer Co. 32 
Pratt, W. C., Ime... 79 
Premier Peat Moss a4 
Prentiss Drug & Chemical Co., Inc..... 
Publicker Industries, Inc. ....... 19 
Ralston Purina Co. ......... 
Rapids Machinery Co. ......... 
Raymond Bag Co., The ...... eedeccere 16 


Red River Alfalfa Oo. esse 
Reliance Feed Co... 
Richardson, James, & Sons 
Richardson Scale Co. ....... 62 
Riley Feed Co. ......... 
B GO. 7 
St. Regis Paper Company ...........14, 16 
Salsbury’s, Dr., Laboratories ........... v 
Scanian, Ivan. & Co.... 
Schenley Distillers, Inc. ............ BL) 
Schreiber Milla, Inc, 
Schuster Peed Oe, 
Schutte Pulveriser Co. ... 
Scroggins Grain Co. ......... . 
Sea Board Sales Co, ..... . 
Sedberry, J. B., Ino........ 76 
Seedburo Bquipmeat Co. .......... W 
Seidersa, Bugene L., Oo. ..... 
Shea Chemical Corp. ...... o 
Shell Chemical Corporation ........... 42 
Sievert, C. W., and Asscolates. 
Silmo Chemical | 
Simonsen Mfg. OF 
Sinason-Teicher American 

Sioux Metal Products Co, .............. 
Small, The W. J., Oo.......... & 
Smith, Bdward B., & Co... 
Soft Phosphate Research Inet., Inc..... 67 
Southern Oyster Shell Mig. Corp....... 4 
Southwell Grain Corporation .......... 61 
Southwest Mill Supply Co. 
BSpecifide, Ime. ee 
Spencer Kellogg & Sona, inc 
Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc $i 
Stabilized Vitamins, Inc, 


Staley, A. B., Mfg. Oo........ 
Staley Milling Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. ...... 
Standard Molasses Oo. ........ 
Sterling Paper Co. ee 
Stone Mountain Grit Co..... 
Strong-Boott Mfg. Co. 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Ime.......... 74 
Superior Feed Co. ...... 

Swanson, Carroll, Bales Oo,............ 67 
Bwift Co. 
Syntha Laboratories 


Tamms Industries 78 
Thompeon-Hayward Chemical Co. 35 


Ubiko Milling Co., 
Ultra Life Laboratories, Inc............ 84 
Union Bag Paper 
Union Special Machine Oe.............. 
United Distributing Co. 
United Mineral Preducts Co,........... 
U. 8. Industrial Chemicals Co.......... 
Universal Grain Corporation ........... 47 


Van Wueen Marrington Oo....... 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 
Vitality Milla ...... 
Vy Lactos Laboratories, Ime. .......... 


W-W Grinder Corporation ....... 
Wallace & Tiernan Ine..... 
Waleh Grain Co. .. 
Walters & Co. 
Warren-Dougias Chemical Ce., Ine. 
Warren Feed & Grain Co.. 
Waterloo Mills Co, 
Weller, B. £., GO 
Wells, Ralph, & Oo......... 
Wenger GR 
Western Condensing Co, ............ 
Whitmoyer Laboratories, Ine, ......... 
Williama, R., Mill Supply Co.. 
Wilson & Oo. 
Winsten Laboratorios 
Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Woods, John J., & BOMB... 


Zellers’ Laboratories 


even, although an unstable market in 
grains on the final day left the fu- 
ture in doubt. 


Ohio Valley 


Sales of formula feeds in the Ohio 
Valley were reported in fair volume 
this week, and manufacturers were 
somewhat more optimistic than they 
had been in recent weeks. While only 
small sections of the valley have to 
date been designated as drouth areas, 
the announcement that the govern- 
ment relief program will be handled 
through established trade channels 
was decidedly cheering information, 
both to producers and distributors 
hereabouts of formula feeds. 

The likelihood that drouth areas 
will be extended in the valley was 
dissipated this week, temporarily at 


least, by considerable rainfall, which 
was helpful to many late crops and 
especially pastures. More rain is 
needed, of course, but, for the present 
the situation is much better than it 
had been during the earlier months 
of this year. 

Turkey feeds continued in good de- 
mand this week, and there was some 
improvement in sales of dairy feeds. 
Hog feed sales remained steady. Oth- 
erwise, the market continued dull. 
Formula feed prices dropped 50¢@$1 
ton, while mill operations continued 
steady at about 70% of capacities. 
Most ingredient supplies were report- 
ed ample-for current requirements. 


Paeifie Northwest 


Formula feed business was quiet, 
with some selling pressure on pro- 


teins and most of the trade watching 
developments on new crop grains. 

Reports from the producing areas 
of eastern Washington indicate that 
there will be ample storage for all 
grains offered to warehouses by 
farm producers, and some grain men 
stated that “storage will go begging.” 
This means to most of the feed trade 
that grains will sell at support prices, 
or higher, and thus the cheap grain 
prices that some feed millers have 
been looking for will probably not 
show up. 

Production of barley, rye, oats, and 
wheat is average to heavy, varying 
somewhat from area to area, but the 
over-all average is above normal. Bar- 
ley is at least $48 ton at country 
producing points, peas will cost $52@ 
54 f.o.b. country producing points, ac- 
cording to reports, oats will run close 


to $55, country points, etc, As the 
season progresses, the feed trade is 
becoming more and more reconciled 
to prices which run at, or close to, 
levels which reflect loan values, and 
the reports of more than ample stor- 
age space tend to give this viewpoint 
a solid basis, 

Formula feed business continues 
fair to good, with volume of laying 
mash and broiler feeds quite satis- 
factory. However, dairy feed business 
is slow, and collections are a con- 
tinuing headache throughout the 
area, particularly for dairy accounts. 

There are ample supplies of hay 
available. There is nothing in the feed 
ingredient picture to cause forward 
buying, and with some selling pres- 
sure here and there on the part of 
protein handlers, business at the 
wholesale level was quite dull. 
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ONUS 
every bag 


Yes, your customers will have hundreds of nationally advertised premiums from 
which to choose when they buy HONEGGERS.. 


- no contest ... no red tape 
. you get new patrons.. 


- you will keep your old customers... when 


you sell Honeggers’ Big “H”’ Feeds. 
A BONUS IN NUTRITION! A BONUS IN VALUE! A BONUS IN WONDERFUL, 
VALUABLE PREMIUMS FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY! 


A REAL TONNAGE BUILDER! 


. get the complete facts ... Write, Phone or 
Wire Honeggers’, Feed and Milling Division, Fairbury, Ill. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF THE “BIG 3” EGG FACTORY PLAN! 


©1954 HONEGGERS’ & CO., INC. 
ne 
~ 


Don’t put it off another minute. . 


— 

| 

FAURBURY,ILL. FORREST, ILL. * MANSFIELD, OHIO ATHENS, 


